

THE ADVENTURES OF DUCHESS INGEBRUN 


THE OPAL ADVENTURE 

By LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE 


O NE day when 
Duchess In- 
gebrun and 
Hippo1y ta 
were sitting 
together under 
a big magnolia 
tree, eating 
Marquis’ cho¬ 
colates, S61y- 
sette came 
rushing up 
with fear, 
astonish¬ 
ment and 
horror dis¬ 
turbing her 
usually 
calm fea¬ 
tures. 

Ingebrun, 
to the 
relief of 
most peo¬ 
ple, had 
done no¬ 
thing now 
for a curi¬ 
ously long 
time except 
pay calls and 
write letters 
and buy dish-cloths 
and nutmeg graters 
for the kitchen, 
since she was so exhausted 
after her last adventure (you 
remember how she got mixed up 
in a Maeterlinck play) that she 
was quite content to rest quietly for 
a month ; and this was so unnatural 
that she certainly would have been 
ilThad it gone on much longer, and 


Hippolyta, who was as 
fond of adventures as 
an old sea pirate, was 
getting horribly dis¬ 
contented. 

Hippol y ta 
was a Greek , 
and Ingebrun’s 
companion 
in all her 
former wan¬ 
derings. 
She was 
also very 
attractive, 
bright, 
lawless and 
useful, and 
Ingebrun 
gave her 
all the 
frocks she 
was tired 
of—two a 
day on an 
average 
—and she 
in return 
kept Inge¬ 
brun supplied 
with waggon¬ 
loads of rare 
and delicious 
chocolates. S o 
she was popular 
and generally worshipped, 
though she never would, 
read Ingebrun’s poems—the only 
regrettable trait in an otherwise 
refined character. 

“ Ingebrun, Ingebrun, Ingebrun ,” 
shrieked Selysette, rushing towards 
them. “ Call someone quickly, for 
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goodness’ sake ! There’s a Chimaera 
loose in the wood by the lake. I 
saw it from the top of the hill. I 
tried to tell the gardeners, but, what’s 
the use, as they’re all deaf. It’s hor¬ 
ribly huge and angry and hits about 
with its tail.” 

“ A Chimaera ,” said Ingebrun. 
“ How perfectly delicious. But I 
do hope no one will injure it. You 
don’t think it will eat Maximilian, 
though ? Do you mind, one of you, 
running down to see that he’s quite 
safe, whilst I fetch some food for it 
from the house ? ” 

“ No one cares about Maxi¬ 
milian,” said S&lysette, “ but the 
other horrid thing will be up here 
in a minute, and then you won’t 
be so pleased perhaps. Even you 
don’t want to be devoured, I 
imagine ? ” 

“ True,” agreed Ingebrun, thought¬ 
ful for a moment, “ but I know how 
to make everything quite safe,” 
she went on delightedly, and she took 
from her pocket the little box of 
adventures in the shape of lozenges 
which the old magician had given 
her. “ Don’t you see, if I eat one 
of these we shall become part of a 
new adventure at once, and we can’t 
possibly come to any harm, because 
all these adventures are bound to end 
well. I think I will choose an 
opal lozenge,” which she did, and 
ate it before anyone could prevent 
her. 

“ I wish you wouldn’t drag other 
people into your adventures until 
you know whether they like it or 
not,” said Selysette, rather in a 
rage. 

(Selysette, it may be interesting 
to note, had by this time produced 
her opera, and interviews with her 
and Thomaso were appearing in all 
the papers. She remained, neverthe¬ 
less, ladylike, tidy and unspoilt, 
though still horribly obstinate in 


refusing to remember all the things 
which Ingebrun forgot.) 

But Ingebrun had instantly 

dashed off to dress herself appro¬ 
priately—a very necessary proceed¬ 
ing, since so grave and domesticated 
had she become of late that she was 
actually wearing a short serge skirt—a 
thing she never did except to 

please her mother on the latter’s 

birthday. 

There were lots of guests arriving 
that morning, and she had just 

changed her dress in time and come 
running joyfully back, when she met 
Ludovic, the butler, very dignified 
and cross, because he disapproved of 
poets and the sort of people Ingebrun 
entertained generally. 

“ They’re all in the drawing-room, 
your Grace,” he said sternly. “ but 
I never saw such a queer lot. I 
should have thought after entertain¬ 
ing Prince Pelleas you’d have given 
up poets and that rubbish. Might 
as well have the Zoological Gardens 
at once.” 

But Ingebrun was out of hearing, 
and was radiantly welcoming her 
guests, who came out to meet her 
on the lawn. 

There was the Poet, of course, and 
the Wild Wests, who were witches, 
and had discovered the elixir which 
kept Ingebrun and all her friends 
young, and Peregrinus and Bene- 
merens, who had accompanied Inge¬ 
brun on her travels, and there was 
Argentile (one of the few, indeed, of 
whom Ludovic approved), and who 
had been at King Arthur’s Court and 
lived in the loveliest house in the 
world by the side of the sea, and was 
very well brought-up besides ; and 
there was Faunus (also Ludovic’s 
friend), who was descended from a 
Greek philosopher and a Wood Nymph, 
and was the merriest person in the 
world, and by far the cleverest, and 
there was Rudolf, Argentile’s 
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brother, who had no manners 
but could knock down tramps 
with his little finger, and a charm¬ 
ing young man like Catullus, who 
said brilliant things, but not too 
often. 

Ingebrun greeted them all rap¬ 
turously, especially the Poet, who 
wrote such lovely poems and was so 
gay besides, and she was de¬ 
lighted, too, that they would all now 
be able to share in the Opal Adven¬ 
ture. 

“Duchess Ingebrun,” said the Poet, 
as soon as he could, “ have you seen 
the Chimaera yet ? I have been 
taming one for you during the whole 
of last year, and yesterday I had him 
placed secretly near your lake as a 
surprise. His appearance is terrific, 
but he is really quite harmless, 
though fond of cream and inclined to 
mischief. I should not let him into 
your dairy if I were you. Please 
accept him as a small birthday gift, 
and give him any name you may 
think appropriate.” 

“ Oh !” exclaimed Ingebrun, “could 
anything have pleased me more ? 
I always longed for a Chimaera, but 
was never allowed to have one at 
home. Let us go down and make 
friends with it at once. Will it help 
us with the adventure, do you think ? 
It shall never leave me, and I will 
have a charming basket made so that 
it can lie in front of the drawing¬ 
room fire.” 

They were all very excited when 
they heard about the opal adventure, 
and the Poet was nearly wild with 
delight. 

“ Let us, Duchess Ingebrun, trust 
ourselves to the Chimaera,” he said. 
“ He will carry us instantly into the 
middle of any adventure we may de¬ 
sire. He is a very sensitive beast, 
with acute perceptions, although he 
appears thick-skinned. You may 
easily gain perfect control over him.” 


So they all started enthusiastically, 
without even telling Ludovic, who 
would have certainly disapproved, 
and probably have prevented their 
going, and soon reached the lake. 
In a minute the Chimaera came 
bounding up, for he had heard the 
Poet’s voice, and was a well-trained, 
affectionate creature. He was quite 
beautiful, bright purple and emerald- 
green, and if you gave him a saucer 
of flaming brandy to lap up, he would 
probably never leave you again. He 
crouched down, and Ingebrun, the 
Poet, Benemerens, Argentile, Hippo- 
lyta and Rudolf climbed on his back. 
S&lysette could not even ride an 
elephant without getting giddy, and 
Peregrinus had the same unreason¬ 
able dislike of Chimaeras that other 
people have of cats, so these and the 
others preferred staying behind and 
playing about in the garden. 

The Poet whispered something in 
the Chimaera’s ear, and off it flew 
right over the great unexplored forest, 
as fast as the wind and faster, and 
over the hills, and right down to the 
sea, and there, at the sea’s edge, they 
saw a white marble palace with 
great gardens and terraces covered 
with crimson roses. 

“ Here,” said the Poet, “ lives my 
friend, the Enchantress. She is older 
than the world, and is full of that 
strange and secret beauty which 
created the stars. She is always 
weaving new spells, and these mingle 
with the texture of our lives and make 
them endurable. How she will re¬ 
ceive us depends .very much on her 
mood, of course. But however angry 
she may be, she will probably not do 
us any permanent harm. So you 
really need not be nervous, whatever 
happens.” 

Here the Chimaera swept down¬ 
wards magnificently and crouched be¬ 
fore the great entrance of the marble 
lace. 
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“ It is quite out of 
the question,” said the 
Poet, as they de¬ 
scended, “ that we 
should approach the 
great Enchantress in 
these impossible 
modern clothes, but I 
keep a store of appro¬ 
priate and mystic 
robes under the Chi- 
maera’s left wing. I 
will clothe you all 
symbolically.” And 
he produced from a 
large embroidered 
bag a succession of 
amazing and radiant 
garments which he 
distributed among the 
others, but he himself 
and Ingebrun were 
always suitably 
dressed for such occa¬ 
sions. 

They then entered 
the great hall, all 
ivory and silver, and 
in the next, which 
glowed with every 
beautiful colour like 
copper heated in the 
furnace, stood a great 
throne fashioned of 
mysterious stones 
whose names the gods 
had forgotten before 
the creation of man. 

But the enchantress herself was 
dancing round the hall, flashing from 
side to side like a mad butterfly. 
She was clad in the brightest colours, 
and moved as though blown by soft 
swift winds. Her face was elfish, 
and full of mischief, and she smiled 
maliciously. She seemed made of 
air. 

“ She is not in a reasonable mood,” 
said the Poet, as he advanced tenta¬ 
tively towards her. She saw him and 


whirled to meet him, pausing in front 
of him for a moment like a piece of 
thistle-down. 

“ Good friend,” she cried, in a shrill 
thin voice, “ the wind blows wildly 
to-day. Will you see an enchant¬ 
ment ? Will you follow the wind’s 
changes ? Then obey the spell—you 
and those you have brought with 
you.” She blew softly in the eyes 
of each with her wicked, mocking 
mouth, then away she danced as 
wildly as before. 
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r “I know what’s going to happen, 
gasped the Poet, who knew her ways 
better than most people. “ We shall 
all keep on turning into all sorts of 
different things, and have to find our 
real selves again afterwards. It’s 
a-rather-breathless-sort-of-game. ’ ’ 

But as he spoke, he turned sud¬ 
denly into a great golden eagle and 
flew straight through one of the open 
windows of the Hall. 

He had spoken the truth. The 
spell was this, that according to the 
light you stood in, you turned into 
something appropriate to your charac¬ 
ter. Whenever the light changed 
you changed also, which happened, 
therefore, pretty well every minute. 
The point was to discover the light 
which would turn you back into your 
own shape again. It is a good, if 
aggravating game, but too exciting 
for most people. 

The spell worked instantly. Hip- 
polyta was whirled away, very in¬ 
dignant because she was afraid of 
her hair getting untidy, and found 
herself growing in the garden in the 
form of a tiger lily. Benemerens 
became a pilot, Rudolf a pelican, 
Argentile a Saxon princess, Faunus 
Skeat’s Dictionary; Ingebrun turned 
into a peacock, and trailed along the 
marble terrace, feeling uncomfortable 
but effective. 

“ Oh, that must be Hippolyta,” she 
thought, with remarkable intuition, 
as a magnificent tiger-lily sprang up 
exactly in front of her. “ How quaint 
and cross she looks. Ah ! now she’s 
changing into something else.” 

“ This is much worse than living 

in a kaleid-” began Hippolyta, 

the tiger lily, as the sun disappeared 
momentarily behind a cloud. 

“-oscope,” she ended, as a 

Turkish lady. 

“ Well, I'm going into the shade 
and see what happens there,” thought 
Ingebrun, and entered a little wood 


close by, and instantly became a 
faun. 

She wandered about the wood in 
this shape for some time, very merry 
and eating quantities of acorns and 
fungi, which she had never properly 
enjoyed before. Soon she came to 
an open space where a young Botti- 
celli-looking man was vainly trying 
not to turn into a wild boar, which he 
found less becoming shape on the 
whole. 

Before she could offer any advice, 
she herself turned rapidly into a 
nut-tree and began for the first time 
to feel annoyed. 

She tried hard to collect herself, 
but as each of her nuts contained a 
separate thought, this was by no 
means easy, and she had such a head¬ 
ache when, after an hour or so, she 
turned into a panther, that she began 
seriously to wish the game to end. 

Just at this moment Faunus ap¬ 
peared like one of Lear’s Nonsense 
Drawings —he was cross, if you like. 

“ A nice scrape you’ve got us into 
this time,” he said, somehow or other 
recognising Ingebrun. “ It’s not 
likely we shall ever get our proper 
shapes again—and what’s to happen 
if it grows dark before we find the 
right light ; we shall just disappear 
altogether, I suppose ? Benemerens 
is blazing away like a bon-fire, and 
no one is enjoying themselves at all 
Well, it’s your adventure ; what do 
you propose doing ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Ingebrun, 
quite subdued. 

They walked together, rather 
gloomily, out of the wood. But as 
they reached the border, Faunus 
whizzed away as a flash of lightning 
terrified lest he should set fire to any¬ 
thing, but Ingebrun became a queen, 
which might have amused her at any 
other time, but not now when she 
couldn’t properly appreciate the pretty 
clothes she was wearing. 



E xcellency ! ” 

“ Yes, Saidro,” I answered. 

“ Excellency,” again came the voice through the dusk, “ you 
have heard it said that I am a seer of visions ? ” 

“ So I was told by Quiste, the innkeeper, and by Manneo, the cobbler.” 

“ It is true, Excellency.” 

The silence of the mountains was all around us. I gazed up at the 
sky; three stars were twinkling down on the earth with smiling faces. 
From the valley came the murmur of a torrent, seething in icy riot over the 
stones. In the West, above a gaunt ridge of rock, the sunset had faded 
to the palest green. Above, the heavens were limpid like a lake. 
Again came the voice. 

“ Excellency, they speak truly. To you I have been Saidro, the guide, 
but to the people of the villages I am Saidro, the Dreamer. I have 
seen strange things up here on the mountain, Excellency, visions of Life 
and Death. I have seen unknown people wandering in a world of mist, 
some things terrible, and some very sweet. It is when I am alone up here ont he 
heights that I have these dreams, and, Excellency, they make me wonder 
why I am permitted to see these sights which are hidden from others.” 

The firelight flickered for a moment on his face. His dark eyes 
gazed intently before him as if even then beholding something extra¬ 
ordinary. The eyes of Saidro the Dreamer were black and mysterious, 
having in them a look of strange knowledge and understanding. His 
expression was one of striking languour. 

“ Tell me of these visions,” I said. 

The Spaniard threw a pine knot on the dying lire, and it hissed and 
cackled to a tiny flame. 

“ You would not care to listen, Excellency,” answered Saidro, “ be¬ 
sides, of what use would it be ? These dreams are, perhaps, my fancy, 
and have no meaning.” 

“ What else could they be ? ” I asked. 

“ Messages from Our Lady, Excellency,” murmured the man, crossing 
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himself. “ Messages sent to teach 
and guide me. Heaven’s ways are 
strange ways, Excellency.” 

“Tell me, Saidro, what do you 
see ? ” 

He sat silent, and the stillness 
of the night seemed heavy, and the 
sound of gushing water echoed 
rhythmically. Near at hand a stone 
dislodged itself and fell crashing down 
into the gloom, striking at length far 
below. I waited tensely for the 
man to answer, eager for his reply— 
this Dreamer of the Heights. 

“ I have vague memories only, 
Excellency,” the Spaniard said after 
a while, “ glimpses of unknown 
things. I hear whispered commands 
and prayers. I see men working 
and suffering, but no joy. Some¬ 
times, Excellency, when I remember 
more, the dreams are sad and 
full of misery. But at times the 
visions make me think great 
thoughts, and I almost fathom 
the world’s secrets.” 

“Tell me of your dreams,” I 
urged. 

The man raised himself on his elbow 
and lit a cigarette. He was slow 
and deliberate. 

“ There is one, Excellency.” 

I waited curiously interested. 

“ It happened some time since. 
It was near to Easter. You know, 
Excellency, I am a lonely man, sepa¬ 
rated from everyone; but then I 
had one friend, a friend whom I found 
it possible to love, faithful always. 
In winter, when times were hard and 
I was ill, he stayed by me, patient 
and loving. I had scarce spoken to 
anyone for thirty years. I had lived— 
a wanderer in the mountains. 
Why, you ask ? It is thirty years, 
Excellency, since I killed the man 
who took my wife—that is why. 
It was in the wood above my home 

that we fought-” The Spaniard 

knocked the ash from his cigarette. 


His expression had grown fierce, his 
eyes wild. 

“ I have been wandering, Excel¬ 
lency,” he continued quickly. “ Well, 
I had this one friend, senor, and he 
was a dog. I loved him as well as 
my life. Better, perhaps. I cannot 
speak of it and tell how I cared for 
him. Then he died, and I wept like 
a child. I met the Cur4 of the town 
on the same day, and he called me a 
heretic because I wept for a creature 
that had no soul. I became angry, 
and told the Cur6 that the good God 
had made my dog as well as myself, 
—that I was the worse-made of 
the two. Then the Cur4 said I was 
a blasphemer and son of the devil, 
and forbade me to enter his church. 
I turned from him, and, going back 
to my hut, took the body that I had 
so loved, and carried it up to the 
mountains. When I had reached a 
place high up in a cleft of the rocks, 
where bubbles a tiny stream, a place 
which looks towards the sunrise, I 
buried him, where I, too, might lie 
when the time came. 

“ And, Excellency, while I waited 
for the dawn, up there on the heights, 
weary and sad, with the darkness all 
around me, I thought of the mysteries 
of Life and Death, and the gloom 
faded away, and I caught a glimpse 
of the Unknown.” 

The rim of a full moon was rising 
behind the side of the mountain, a 
little arc of living silver. The night 
was under a spell, a ban of stillness. 
High over the sleep-wrapt earth the 
tiny stars winked drowsily, like the 
eyes of tired children. 

Saidro the Dreamer blew a cloud 
of smoke into the air, his pale face 
sad and thoughtful. 

“ I saw, Excellency,” he continued, 
“ countless numbers of all the beasts 
of creation swaying and murmuring. 
Limitless thousands stretching, a huge 
multitude, further than the eye could 
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"•each ; they moved backward and 
forward—a mighty sea of forms ; I 
heard a confused swelling of sound, a 
roar like the beating of myriad 
waves against a wall of iron, now 
rising by crashing cadences into great 
volume, and anon falling to a sobbing 


stretched into a dim distance—wait¬ 
ing and expectant.” 

Saidro the Dreamer paused, and 
the silence grew oppressive. This' 
plain hill - man awoke in me 
thoughts and wonderings, thrilled 
untouched strings of my heart. Who 



“THE CURE SAID I WAS A HERETIC, BECAUSE I WEPT FOR A CREATURE THAT HAD NO SOUL." 


sigh. I shivered, Excellency, as I 
saw those countless millions of crea¬ 
tures waiting for the end—here on 
what seemed a huge platform placed 
in the heart of space. Masses of 
cloud hung low over the waiting 
beasts. Rank upon rank they 


was he, this Saidro who knew 
of hidden things and saw strange 
sights ? By trade a guide, by birth a 
Spaniard, but, above all, a son of 
Nature. A child of the mountains 
and of the stars, a man who would 
understand the messages of the air, 

o 
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who could read tidings in the 
murmurings of water ; snatches of 
Life’s song. 

I looked up again at'.the moon, and 
it smiled back, serenely reassuring. 

“ Then, Ex¬ 
cellency,” he 
continued. “ I 
heard a voice, 
sweet and 
powerful. It 
came from all 
around me, 
and a silence 
fell upon the 
multitude, a 
silence of sus¬ 
pense.” 

“ Creatures 
of the land, of 
the sea, of the 
air,” spoke 
the Voice. 

“You are here 
to speak truly 
of the deeds 
you have done 
in the forest 
or on theplain, 
in valleys or 
on mountains. 

Whether you 
have been fair 
in hunting, 
killing only 
your lawful 
prey. If you 
have done 
right in all 
things accord¬ 
ing to your 
laws—the si¬ 
lent laws of 

the world. “'i heard a voice ! 

Think, then, 

for your sins are many, and the punish- 
^»*»»ment of wrong is a second death. 

A' great moan went up from the 
sts, louder than any which went 
They chafed and fretted, 


and the bodies of strange monsters 
rose up from the ground. Beasts 
which would shake the earth with 
their tread, who had lived uncounted 
aeons back. Thousands of every kind. 

As the Voice 
ceased a great 
cry arose, and 
the sound was 
like the crash¬ 
ing of myriad 
thunders. 

“ Then it 
was that I 
seemed to see 
into the hearts 
of all these 
creatures, and 
know what lay 
there; strange 
stories were 
those I learnt 
by looking into 
their minds. 
Stories of lives 
spent in the 
waste places 
of earth, in the 
depths of 
forests, by the 
banksof broad 
rivers, on the 
far-stretching 
prairies, and in 
cities. 

“ The un¬ 
known ones 
that li/ed 
when the 
world was 
young, had 
floundered in 
the ocean and 
veet and powerful.'" flown across 

the mountains 
in dim primordial centuries. There 
were brilliant birds and gilded insects 
which had known a garden of delight 
wherein were gathered all the fair 
fruits of the world,and the name of that 
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garden was Eden. Tawny lions told of 
years of hunting on the burning veldt, 
elephants which had roamed out 
their lives in dense jungles, birds 
that had skimmed over the matchless 
orchids of the Amazons, birds of the 
wave that had flown across leagues 
of sea. There were fishes unknown 
to men, finny things which dwelt in 
the depths, monsters larger than a 
human being can imagine, serpents 
of giant size, weird, round, pallid fish 
with smooth, shiny sides spreading 
in a quivering circle. t , 

“ How long. Excellency, I witnessed 
this mighty spectacle I cannot tell, 
but as I looked into the minds of the 


beasts, and read therein their life 
stories—and they were strange, for 
the beasts are wiser than we think— 
I saw amongst the mass of animals, 
pushed hither and thither on the 
bosom of that heaving flood, I saw. 
Excellency, my little dog. 

“ Then I became very glad in my 
heart, and I read his story. 

“ It was little enough, but it showed 
how faithful and loving he had been to 
his master. It was the life story of a 
true friend, Excellency, sincere and 
grateful.” 

The man paused and threw his 
cigarette into the fire. 

“ That is all, Excellency,” he said. 



FINALE 

By ANGELA GORDON 

Dear hands, whose touch 
Brought healing often in grey days of pain. 
Rest on this head in blessing once again; 

I only ask thus much 

Dear eyes that weep. 

Forgetful how you smiled in happy years, 

I pray you, smile upon me through your tears 
Before I fall asleep. 

Dear lips that sigh, 

Nor give me any greeting now save this, 

I crave a parting boon of you: One kiss. 

One word—that word. Good-byel 


g * 
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She thought it best to make her 
way back to the palace, for she did 
not suppose the effect of the spell 
would last after sunset, and it was 
now late afternoon. On her way she 
turned into a mermaid and a mush¬ 
room and a flying-fish, which took 
time, but she at last reached the Hall, 
which was now lighted with a thou¬ 
sand opal lamps, and there, to her 
extreme relief, she recovered her own 
shape again. 

The Enchantress was now seated 
on her throne—an austere Queen with 
grave, sad eyes, clad in an opal robe 
which flowed around her and lay on 
the floor at her feet like a pool of 
shimmering water. 

Almost at the same moment as 
Ingebrun, there entered a steel-clad 
warrior, a hobby-horse, a wood- 
nymph, a French actress, a salad-bowl 
and a peal of laughter, which changed 
into the Poet, Rudolf, Argentile, Hyp- 
polyta, Benemerens and Faunus re¬ 
spectively, all quite furious (except 
the Poet and Argentile). 

“ This has indeed been a sublime 
experience,” said the Poet, as he knelt 
and kissed the great Queen’s hand. 

She did not'speak, but gazed far and 
far away along her great Hall, but they 
all felt themselves surrounded by an 
atmosphere of friendliness. Indeed, 
ever since then, Hippolyta, Ingebrun, 
and Argentile have been three times 
as beautiful as they were already, so 
she evidently did not look upon them 
with disfavour. They now mounted 
the Chimaera once more, and on the 
way back the Poet told his experi¬ 
ences. 

“ The transmigration of souls,” he 
said, “ is now no longer a puzzle to 
me. I have lived at least a thousand 
years this afternoon. I was first a 
gold-crowned eagle and flew straight 
through the gates of the sun, then the 


guardian dragon of the golden apples 
of the Hesperides, then Paris, and 
loved Helen, then Duchess Ingebrun 
herself-.” 

Ingebrun, very much interested, 
wanted to ask lots of questions, but 
Hippolyta, who was getting bored, 
wouldn’t let her. 

“ Pity you didn’t turn into a Poet,” 
said Benemerens, who was still as 
cross as cross, and didn’t admire the 
Poet. 

Besides, he had had a very be¬ 
wildering time indeed—being first a 
lobster, and then a lobster-pot, and 
then a captain quelling a mutiny, 
then a man-of-war, then a piano, all 
out of tune, then the Babes in the 
Wood, and lots of other things be¬ 
sides, so no wonder he was upset. 

Argentile, on the other hand, had 
changed into all sorts of gay and 
lovely creatures, princesses and birds 
of paradise, and water-lilies, and 
angels and people in ballads, and 
had enjoyed herself immensely. 

Rudolf had been an Irish terrier 
and a brass band, and a parrot, and 
everything else disagreeable, and felt 
for the first time in his life a trifle 
ashamed of himself—but he soon re¬ 
covered. 

Ingebrun was, on the whole, quite 
contented with her day, so was the 
Chimaera, who had fed on crimson 
roses and blue flames to such an ex¬ 
tent that he nearly bolted going home. 

They found S61ysette quite frantic 
because Ingebrun had quite forgotten 
her garden-party, so all the people 
came, and Selysette had to invent 
three hundred and eighty-five fibs 
(none of which we believed) to account 
for Ingebrun’s absence. But of 
course, if people will be unadventurous 
and remain at home, they must 
expect to be placed in awkward posi¬ 
tions. 
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A PHANTASY OF THE FUTURE 
By ROY HORNIMAN 
Illustrated by Frank Hart 

I T was the year 1950 . England, since her struggle with the Boer, 1899 
to 1903 , followed by the great war with Russia for supremacy in 
Central Asia, had done no fighting, beyond the many little local ex¬ 
peditions incidental to the daily business of the Empire. 

The Continent, amazed at her stubbornness in reverse, and still more 
amazed at her final victory, had allowed its howls of hatred to subside, 
except for here and there a snarl of envy and dislike. 

Sport had more and more taken up the attention of the nation’s leisure. 
Professionalism had grown to such an extent, that those who earned their 
living by playing and teaching games numbered over two hundred 
thousand. The country had fully persuaded itself that a nation of 
sportsmen was a ready-made army. 

It was under these circumstances that England sent her fifteenth annual 
cricket team to play the United States. 

The choosing of this team had for some years given rise to the most 
extraordinary excitement. Everybody thought himself entitled to give an 
opinion. The Committee of the National Cricket Club, so as to mark the 
importance of the event, discussed the question at the Foreign Office, and 
in the presence of the Sfctretary for Foreign Affairs ; for it was an axiom 
of the Government that the greatness of the country lay in its sporting 
record Any politician who disagreed with this at once fell out of favour 
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with both parties, and it had be¬ 
come much too risky an experiment 
to indulge in. 

In 1950, the choice of the Eleven 
roused even more excitement than 
usual. The Times, still the foremost 
paper in Europe, published eight 
columns of letters daily on the subject. 

The first five of six men were a 
foregone conclusion, but the choice of 
the remainder lay amongst a dozen or 
more competitors, each of whom had 
thousands of supporters. 

The Committee had sat for more 
than a week. 

In former days St. James’s Park 
and the Horse Guards Parade would 
have been filled with a dense crowd, 
but under improved methods the 
result was written across the sky, and 
could be seen so far that when the 
name of Hayward, the great Hert¬ 
fordshire bowler, appeared, the in¬ 
habitants of St. Albans, his native 
place, got the news as soon as any¬ 
body standing in Whitehall. 

The particular point of discussion in 
1950 was the sending across the 
Atlantic of a bowler whom the year 
before the Americans had declared to 
be in the habit of delivering an un¬ 
justifiable number of “ no balls.” 
The English had come to the con¬ 
clusion, after a great deal of fair and 
open discussion, that what the Ameri¬ 
cans called “ no balls ” was, indeed, 
genuine bowling. This decision had 
incensed the Americans to the point 
of declaring that if he—Toplift, the 
bowler objected to—were sent over 
they would have to consider very 
seriously the question of refusing to 
accept the challenge. At this the 
English nation declared, as one man, 
that Toplift should go. It was absurd 
to suppose that the oldest cricketing 
nation in the world should be dic¬ 
tated to by a country who played the 
game with a distinct Republican bias. 

Everyone, down to the merest 


schoolboy, realised the gravity of the 
situation, and that it might possibly 
end in a rupture of diplomatic rela¬ 
tions—but what of that ? The na¬ 
tion closed its jaw with a click, and 
clenched its fist with a silent deter¬ 
mination not to budge from the 
attitude it had taken up. Some of 
the so-called Progressive papers were 
in favour of a compromise, exclaim¬ 
ing—as they always did—that Eng¬ 
land was quite in the wrong ; that had 
their party been in, the difficulty 
would never have arisen ; and that we 
had no right to try and coerce a 
friendly nation into playing against 
a team including members to whom 
they objected ; and that it would be, 
in fact, better if we acted up to the 
traditions of the Liberal party and 
allowed the Americans to choose the 
members of the team for us. By this, 
what they called “ meeting the enemy 
half-way,” the whole difficulty would 
be solved. They professed to be 
virtuously shocked that the nation 
had become so drunk with vanity 
that it treated the suggestion either 
as a joke or with contempt. 

The rumour had got about that the 
Foreign Secretary, who was the Duke 
of Birmingham, and the grandson of 
a very great Imperial politician in¬ 
deed, was wavering, and that pres¬ 
sure had been brought to bear by 
more than one European Chancel- 
lerie to exclude Toplift. 

It would have been strange had it 
been so, for the Duke of Birming¬ 
ham, with the rest of the English 
aristocracy, was strongly imbued with 
the sporting traditions of the age. 

As the excitement grew the crowd 
did indeed become dense, having 
collected for the purpose of cheering 
or hooting the Committee during the 
final scenes. They amused them¬ 
selves, as crowds will, by cheering 
celebrities on their way to the Foreign 
Office to listen to the proceedings. 
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The Prime Minister, who was still of 
great muscular build, despite his ad¬ 
vanced years, received a specially 
enthusiastic greeting. He had owed 
his first political successes to the fact 
of his being the Ping-pong Champion 
of the world. 

There came a whisper, which grew 
by degrees to a frenzied shout : 
“ Toplift’s in.” 

In another minute his name was 
spelt out on the sky, and the inhabi¬ 
tants of many a far-off hamlet turned 
bedwards with the proud conviction 
that, come what might, the die was 
cast and that England had done her 
duty. 

The American press fulminated and 
threatened, for they had not been 
accustomed to this firm attitude on 
the part of the country which had 
always treated them as spoilt and 
ill-balanced children. They held 
meetings, they warned England to 
beware, and were amazed to find that, 
contrary to the prophecies of popular 
politicians and orators, England was 
adamant, and quite ready to grapple 
with the consequences. So they gave 
in, and Toplift crossed the Atlantic 
with the rest of the team. 

On arriving in New York, they 
were received coldly. The papers 
were full of imaginative descriptions 
of Toplift’s demeanour on coming off 
the steamer. Some declared that he 
turned pale and shook like an aspen 
leaf, while others professed to have 
definite information that he had been 
landed in a very large cricketing 
bag. 

But certain it was that till the day 
of the match no member of the public 
had set eyes on him. 

By one of those curious revulsions 
in public feeling there had come 
into existence quite an amount of 
sympathy for Toplift, and all but 
those who understood the charming 
elusiveness of the American character 


thought the danger past and the 
quarrel buried. 

The cricket-ground was worthy of 
the nation, which is never so high- 
minded as when putting up tall 
buildings. It was a copy of the 
Colosseum. It held one hundred 
thousand spectators, and the arena 
was of such dimensions that there was 
not the least danger of the hardest 
hitter reaching the auditorium. 
In front of each seat, all of which 
were numbered and reserved, rose a 
rod which could be lowered or raised 
at will, having at the top a glass 
magnifying sufficiently to bring the 
players within reasonable distance, 
and so conveniently adjustable that 
the spectator could lean comfortably 
back in his seat as if he were merely 
looking into a mirror. There were 
besides a number of electric stations 
at the base of the auditorium, whence 
by certain contrivances the scene was 
reproduced simultaneously on bio¬ 
graphs in most of the great towns. 
There was also a horse-racing track 
around the outer edge of the arena. 

The Americans won the toss and 
went in first. The teams presented 
the usual physical difference between 
the two races, the Americans lean, 
lank, and anxious, each man abso¬ 
lutely a specialist. In fact, so far 
had they carried specialism that they 
never went in to bat except in the 
same order. The man having been 
trained to bat sixth would have been 
useless if he had been sent in second. 

The English team made up for its 
lack of this special gift in its elas¬ 
ticity. They were good all-round 
men, and it was a matter of no im¬ 
portance to them when they went in. 
It was the same with the fielding, and 
as Toplift did not take his place at 
the wicket the field was eagerly 
scanned to find out his position. 

He was located point, and every 
gaze was bent upon him. The women 
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veered round at once. 

He was so absurdly 
young, so very curly- 
headed, blue-eyed, and 
chubby, and yet withal 
so decidedly manly— 
although he gave no 
suggestion of the great 
muscular power he was 
known to possess. 

“ He is exceedingly 
handsome,” said the 
President’s wife, “ and 
has a nice public school 
look about him.” The 
President himself had 
a perfect garble of 
English and Conti¬ 
nental titles — largely 
composed of Dukes, 

Princes, Marquises, etc. 

—in his genealogical 
tree ; in fact, no man 
who could not boast 
ancient lineage would 
have stood a chance 
for’ the office. The 
country had begun to 
realise that it was much 
more convenient to 
have people with high 
social connections at 
the White House, the White House 
being now merely a name, and 
looking rather like an out-building 
to the magnificent palace which 
had risen near it. The Court was 
as brilliant as that of a true-born 
European Royalty, and everyone 
stood up when the new National 
Anthem, “ Hail to our President,” 
was played. Some—and they were 
an increasing body—already raised 
their hats to the President’s children, 
and the cause of Royalty was ad¬ 
vancing merrily. 

TopUft, quite conscious that the 
eyes of the Court and the entire 
public were upon him, was not in the 
least abashed, but stood with his 


hands in his pockets looking^at the 
huge awning composed of silken 
English and American flags. This 
awning was an ingenious device. 
It was in the shape of a domed ceiling 
constructed on the principle of a 
balloon, with thousands of gas in¬ 
flated chambers. The breeze, which 
was hardly perceptible below, was 
blowing very strongly, and threw an 
unusual strain on the steel ropes which 
held it. The sea of spectators pre¬ 
sented a brilliant spectacle, but 
vast as was the concourse, there 
was a deadly hush as the bowler 
stepped back to deliver his first 
attack. 

The play was for a time uneventful. 
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The players were feeling their way, 
and when lunch time came, four 
wickets had fallen for only seventy-six 
runs. Towards the end of the day 
the Americans were all out for two 
hundred and eighty. The English¬ 
men then went in, and at the close 
had made ten runs for no wickets. 

The concourse waiting at the 
players’ entrance to the amphitheatre 
were disappointed in their hopes of 
catching a glimpse of Toplift. 

He was nowhere to be seen. 

The next morning’s play was a 
sensation. 

The Englishmen were all out before 
lunch for a trifle of seventy runs. 

As wicket after wicket fell the faces 
of the English visitors lengthened, 
and the vast crowd shook the im¬ 
mense stone building with their 
frantic enthusiasm. 

Toplift, on going in, had created a 
certain excitement', but when his 
middle wicket flew in the air at the 
third ball the Americans began to ask 
themselves if this disappointing strip¬ 
ling were really he whom they had 
magnified into a national grievance. 

Those who watched him carefully 
as he walked from the wicket de¬ 
clared that there was something sus¬ 
piciously like tears in the boyish 
blue eyes. 

The Englishmen, feeling somewhat 
humiliated, followed on, and to their 
chagrin their first two wickets again 
fell for the insignificant total of 
thirty. 

There was a pause, longer than 
usual, and protracted enough to 
suggest that the English captain was 
debating what to do next. Some 
minutes passed, and then very slowly 
—as if he were thinking deeply— 
Toplift was seen walking towards the 
wicket. He was, after all, the one 
excitement left in the game ; and 
again there fell a deep silence as his 
bat touched the crease, 


The bowler, a particularly swift 
one, sent his first ball within the 
wicket. The next few balls Toplift 
played carefully. He then began to 
knock up ones and twos, frequently 
increasing them by degrees till every¬ 
thing he touched was three or four. 
It was one of those sensations which 
make cricket so delightful. 

When he had seen half a dozen 
wickets go, he had made a couple of 
hundred runs, and the score stood at 
four hundred and ten. 

His own success had given his side 
confidence. 

The next two wickets fell for forty- 
five, and the Americans went in 
wanting two hundred and twenty-six 
to win. 

After they had made fifty runs for 
one wicket, stumps were drawn. 

Again Toplift seemed to have dis¬ 
appeared into thin air. 

The next morning everything was 
excitement. The people shouted at 
every player who appeared. The 
play was very slow, and at lunch time 
the score stood at one hundred and 
thirty runs for four wickets. 

As soon as play recommenced, the 
score rapidly rose to two hundred for 
six wickets, and the Americans began 
to be jubilant. They had forgotten 
Toplift as a bowler. He had received 
a tremendous ovation from both sides 
at the conclusion of his fine innings, 
and his face had beamed with 
delight. 

Then the English Captain was seen 
motioning to Toplift, who took his 
place at the wicket. 

A cry, which was almost a howl, 
went up : 

“ Toplift is going to bowl.” 

He gave one look around at the 
huge concourse, but the almost menac¬ 
ing appearance of the thousands rising 
one above the other left him unmoved. 
And the crowd grew silent, as if some¬ 
what ashamed at what looked like a 
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piece of cowardice and bullying on 
their part. 

Crash '■ The wickets twisted in the 
air as if they had been struck by 
lightning. 

There was an awful silence, and all 
eyes were bent on the umpire, waiting 
to see if he would raise the instrument, 
by which he made his decision known 
to the furthest comers of the building, 
to his lips. 

He looked a little vague, however, 
as if not quite knowing what to do, 
and after a pause the next player 
went in. 

There was a terrific babel of voices 
till he reached the wicket, and then 
again a great hush fell on the multi¬ 
tude. 

For the second time Toplift raised 
his arm, and the next moment the 
man in the pads walked a yard or 
two to pick up the balls and 
wickets. 

It was as if a match had been put 
to the most combustible material. 

The quarrel re Toplift’s bowling 
began again exactly where it had left 
off ; but tempers had to be kept, for, 
after all, so far the umpire had said 
nothing. 

There were two wickets to fall, and 
twenty-six runs to make. 

On an ordinary occasion this would 
have been by no means a hopeless 
prospect, but Toplift’s bowling seemed 
so sure and deadly that the only 
chance lay in the umpire seeing fit to 
disqualify it. 

It wanted but ten minutes to the 
time for finishing, and the next bats¬ 
man had evidently been strictly en¬ 
joined to play carefully and block as 
much as possible. 

For the next few minutes three or 
four runs were made off the bowling 
of Toplift’s colleague. At five 
minutes to time the score stood at 
two hundred and fourteen, ten wickets. 
Then Toplift began again. His 


first the umpire condemned as a 
“ no ball.” 

The second the player stopped by a 
skilful piece of batting which caused 
the vast audience to break into a 
stifled cheer. There was a generally 
adhered to rule that there should be 
no applause during an “ over.” 

At his third ball the off wicket 
flew iiito the air.' 

It wanted four minutes to time, and 
the last player went in. 

It was three minutes to time when 
Toplift raised his arm. 

The entire concourse strained with 
agitation, and in excitement almost 
unanimously murmured : “ No ball,” 
ere-it had reached the wicket, which 
it once again struck with unerring aim. 

There was a moment’s pause, and 
all eyes were bent on the umpire. 
Could it be ? 

He was walking off the field, and the 
match, a victory for the English team, 
was over. 

Then there arose such a scene as 
the building had not witnessed since 
its erection. 

The enormous mass of people gesti¬ 
culated and shrieked with indignation. 
One or two of the electric stations 
blew up, owing to the infuriated 
spectators at Chicago having wrecked 
the Biograph. 

The President, looking down on the 
hideous babel, realised that the whole 
question was reopened. 

He withdrew, amidst an extra¬ 
ordinary outburst of patriotism, and 
his headquarters in Long Island were 
soon surrounded by thousands of 
enthusiasts. 

It was known that he had imme¬ 
diately summoned the Secretary of 
State and that a conference was 
being held. 

It was a difficult situation. The 
umpire, himself an American, had 
given it in the Englishmen’s favour— 
why, nobody could make out,the vast 
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majority declaring that it was ob¬ 
viously a “ no ball.” 

In a few hours’ time papers came 
out with the news that the Secretary 
of State had called on the English 
Ambassador to request the imme¬ 
diate recall of Toplift. 

The Ambassador asked for time, 
and was given twelve hours, although 
he took upon 
himself to say 
that the Eng¬ 
lish Govern¬ 
ment would 
never consent, 
and that the 
time limit was 
a matter o f 
form, pointing 
out at the same 
time that if 
the decisions 
of umpires 
were not to be 
held sacred 
there was an 
end to inter¬ 
national sport 
—or, in fact, 
sport of any 
kind—and he 
gave this as 
his own opin¬ 
ion, being him¬ 
self a sports¬ 
man and cham¬ 
pion golf play¬ 
er amongst the 
d ip 1 o mat i c 
corps in Wash¬ 
ington. 

The American Secretary replied 
that this was an exceptional case, and 
the Ambassador retorted : 

“ Not at all.” 

'And so the interview ended. 

The English Government de¬ 
clined to give way, and the team 
was ordered to retire to Canadian 
territory, which they did, all except¬ 


ing Toplift, who was nowhere to be 
found. 

The English Radical press implored 
moderation, or, at least, suggested 
that the matter of all cricket matches 
should be shelved for ten years, when 
no doubt 'the difficulty would have 
blown over. But, as usual, nobody 
listened to them, dnd they called 
loudly on his¬ 
tory to vindi¬ 
cate them by 
recording their 
inspired advice 
The so-called 
“ Jingo ” press 
declared that 
the sacred 
rights of crick¬ 
eters for all 
time required 
that the deci¬ 
sion of the um¬ 
pire should be 
upheld by force 
of arms if ne¬ 
cessary ; and 
pointed out 
how, many 
years before, 
the surrender 
of M a j u b a, 
which had been 
a small thing 

at the time, 

had led to vast 
consequences. 

“ Give way 
on this sub¬ 

ject,” they said, 
“ and the Sen¬ 
ate at Washington would take 

upon itself to issue the rules of 
cricket, a privilege which had 

for years been vested, by inter¬ 
national agreement, in the English 
Parliament. People must either de¬ 
clare that sport was of no account— 
which no madman could be found to 
do, considering that all progress, 
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economic and otherwise, was its out¬ 
come—or else fight to the bitter end 
for the independence of the judges.” 

The American papers went on de¬ 
claring that it was an occasion which 
had no parallel, and that, therefore, 
precedent could not be appealed to. 
The rest of Europe, which had always 
played cricket with difficulty, pre¬ 
sented memo¬ 
rials to their 
respective Sov¬ 
ereigns, beg¬ 
ging them to 
interfere so as 
to avert blood¬ 
shed, and de¬ 
claring that 
they could see 
no reason why 
everyone 
should not bowl 
u n de rhand— 
wh i c h would 
have the ad- 
vantage of 
making the 
game less dan¬ 
gerous. 

T he Cana¬ 
dians flew to 
their frontier. 

The deter¬ 
mination that 
the Stars and 
Stripes should 
never float over 
the Dominion 
had grown with 
years, and they 
were ready to 
shed their last 
drop of blood to avert such a humilia¬ 
tion. 

England arose as one man. The 
public schools, who had a right to a 
voice on such a subject, drew up a 
huge memorial, and entrusted it to 
half a dozen Sixth Form boys to 
present, assuring the Prime Minister 


that England was with him to a 
boy. 

Two hundred thousand profes¬ 
sionals joined the colours, but as yet 
no hostile collision had taken place. 
Perhaps it was true, as someone 
wittily remarked, that it was so long 
since there had been a war that no¬ 
body knew quite how to begin. 

In the 
meanwhile a 
great mystery 
had arisen. 

There was 
n o Toplift 
anywhere. 

When the 
team went to 
Canada he 
had been mis¬ 
sing, and it 
added not a 
little to the 
indignation of 
the English 
that there was 
a suspicion of 
h i s having 
been done 
away with. 
To defy the 
umpire and 
secretly as¬ 
sassinate an 
enemy, was 
like playing 
cricket with 
the mediaeval 
Popes or the 
Borgias. Some 
went so far 
as to assert 
definitely that prussic acid had been 
placed in a jug of shandy-gaff, of 
which Toplift had partaken. 

Finally something did occur. A 
naval battle took place ; but as it 
turned out, both Fleets had for years 
possessed a power of submerging 
themselves which was supposed to : be 
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unknown to the other; they did 
nothing but go up and down like 
diving birds, finally losing each other 
in a mist. Having fired many shots 
they sailed away to report to their 
respective Governments the entire 
destruction of their opponent. 

One morning, while things were at 
this pitch, a curly-headed, blue-eyed 
youth called at the Foreign Office at 
Washington. 

He walked in with an unconcerned 
air, and carelessly asked to see the 
Secretary of State. He was promptly 
told that he could do nothing of the 
kind unless he had an appointment. 

“ Oh, he’ll see me.” 

“ You, indeed ! Why you, espe¬ 
cially ? ” 

“ Tell him it’s Toplift.” 

The man looked at him, remem¬ 
bered certain likenesses he had seen 
on the biograph, and flew. 

In a few minutes he returned with 
a secretary. 

“ Come with me, Mr. Toplift.” 

Toplift walked coolly after him 
through buzzing officials. He was 
ushered into a room where a genial, 
youngish man was seated at a table. 

“ Sit down, Mr. Toplift. May I 
venture to hope, Mr. Toplift, that you 
have come prepared to admit that 
you did bowl a ‘ no ball ’ ? Such an 
admission would avert a great deal of 
bloodshed, and probably save thou¬ 
sands of lives.” 

“ No ; I didn’t exactly come for 
that.” 

And he gave a sunny, boyish laugh. 

“ What a thorough-going English¬ 
man,” thought the Minister. “ His 
nation is on the brink of a great war, 
of which he is the cause, and he 
laughs.” 

He tried to use argument, explain¬ 
ing that a sacrifice of his, Toplift’s, 
own convictions would be a fine act 
uuder such circumstances. Privately 
he was thinking what a magnificent 


diplomatic triumph it would be for 
himself. 

“ Come, come, Mr. Toplift,” said 
the Minister, “ it was a ‘ no ball.’ 
Say it was a ‘ no ball,’ and the Militia 
can go home.” 

“ A deluge couldn’t alter what the 
umpire said,” answered Toplift. 

“ The umpire is awaiting his trial 
for high treason,” said the Minister, a 
little stiffly. 

“ Ah, but he didn’t say ‘ no ball,’ ” 
murmured Toplift. 

“ Really,” said the Minister rising, 
“ the German Ambassador is waiting.” 
He omitted to say that he had been 
glad to keep the gentleman in ques¬ 
tion a minute or two for reasons. 

Toplift did not move. 

“ I must remind you, Mr. Toplift, 
that all British subjects have been 
warned to leave American territory. 
I must request you as an English¬ 
man-” 

“ But I’m not an Englishman,” 
answered Toplift. 

“ Then as a British subject-” 

“ I’m not a British subject.” 

“ Then may I ask what you are ? ” 

“ I am an American.” 

The Minister gasped and sat down. 

“ A what ? ” 

“ An American. I was born in 
Lexington, Massachusetts.” 

“ You are joking.” 

“ Word of honour. There’s my 
birth certificate.” 

“ Then why, may I ask, were you 
playing in the English team ? It 
really looks as if you might yourself 
be indicted for a little question of 
high treason.” 

“ My name is Harrison. Ever since 
I was a child I was determined to 
play in the National Team, but al¬ 
though my play was good enough I 
found that the great cricketing Trust 
was too much for me. I couldn’t get 
into it no way, so I tried this other 
dodge.” 
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The Minister rose. 

“ Mr. Toplift—I should say, Harri¬ 
son— may I in the name of the Presi¬ 
dent, the Government, and the people 
of the United States, ask you to 
become a member of the National 
Cricket Team.” 

“ And the Trust?” inquired Toplift. 

“ Damn the Trust ! ” said the 
Minister. 

“ Why, certainly,” said Harrison, 
alias Toplift. 


The Minister went to a tube. 

“ I will speak to the French Em¬ 
bassy. Are you there ? ” There was 
a pause. Then the secretary spoke 
into the tube. 

“ Yes. Stop the war. Toplift is 
an American.” 

There was another pause. Then 
the Minister again spoke : 

“ And in future he plays for 
us.” 




MITCHINSON’S DEVELOPER 

By V. L. WHITECHURCH 
Illustrated by R. White 

I THINK that I am in no wise betraying my promise to Mitchinson 
in setting forth something of the story of his extraordinary dis¬ 
covery, a discovery that perhaps may never again be reached by 
any man. Although at the time I had some knowledge of the 
formulas which produced the marvellous results, I gave my word that 
never, without his permission, would I attempt to pursue the subject for 
myself; but I had, as well, the strongest inclination against attempting 
anything of the kind, especially after the closing scene of Mitchinson’s 
investigations. 
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My friend was a quiet, retiring man 
and a careful scientific student, me¬ 
thodical and exact, and at the same 
time a speculative dreamer. Perhaps 
this latter trait in his character might 
be accounted for by the fact that he 
had spent several years of his life in 
the East, and had interested himself 
deeply in the esoteric teachings of 
Buddhism. These studies in occult 
lore fascinated him ; being a plea¬ 
sant contrast to the scientific re¬ 
search with which he delighted to 
vary his independent existence. Thus 
one might find on his shelves, side by 
side with the works of Huxley, such a 
book as “ Isis Revealed,” or a volume 
of Cornelius Agrippa. 

Mitchinson was rather short-sighted, 
but disdained the use of glasses as he 
peered into his books or hovered over 
a rack of test tubes in his laboratory. 
I had come to know him intimately, 
chiefly because we both belonged to 
the same camera club at Camberford. 

I was not a keen photographer myself, 
but was fond of indulging in out-of- 
the-way experiments. On the other 
hand, Mitchinson had taken up photo¬ 
graphy with desperate earnestness, 
and for some months had been de¬ 
voting all his energies to it, even mak¬ 
ing his own dry plates. 

We often smoked a pipe together in 
the evening, and one night I called on 
him rather late. His servant told 
me he was in the “ workshop,” as she 
insisted upon naming his laboratory. 
She showed me into the study, and 
I amused myself by glancing at one or 
two books, which lay open on the 
table, until he appeared. 

There was a text-work on Light, 
with one or two passages scored in 
red ink. Among them my eye caught 
the following :— 

“ Light is the name by which we 
describe the cause which produces 
the sensation of vision. Respecting 
its nature and mode of action, no¬ 


thing is certainly known. Different 
theories have been proposed with the 
view of explaining the various pheno¬ 
mena of light, but success in these 
attempts has hitherto been but 
partial.” 

“ Medium. Transparency. — Any 
portion of space through which light 
is propagated is called a medium, 
whether the space be occupied by any 
body or not. Bodies through which 
light can be propagated are called 
transparent ; those which entirely in¬ 
tercept it are called opaque. Strictly 
speaking, these terms do not distin¬ 
guish different bodies from each other, 
but express qualities which, to a 
greater or less degree, belong alike to 
all bodies. There is no known sub¬ 
stance so transparent as not to inter¬ 
cept some portion of light, nor, on the 
other hand, is any substance so 
opaque as not to transmit some 
light.” 

Then there was another treatise on 
the same subject elucidating the 
“ vibration ” theory of light and 
colour. According to this theory 
light exists everywhere, “ the lumini¬ 
ferous ether, pervading all space and 
penetrating all substances.”* Colour 
is caused by vibration, the sensation 
of scarlet being produced by 477 
billion vibrations of the luminous 
ether per second, these “ waves ” of 
light increasing in rapidity until the 
sensation of violet, caused by over 
700 billion vibrations per second. 
Waves of light above or below this 
limit are invisible to the human eye, 
that is to say, they move too slowly 
or too quickly to cause any impres¬ 
sion on the optic nerve, which is im¬ 
perfect. The following quotation 
from Grove’s “ Correlation of Physical 
Force ” was written against this 
page : “ Myriads of organised beings 


* Dr. Young, quoted by W. S. Jevons in 
*■ The Principles of Science.” 
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may exist imperceptible to our vision, 
even if we were among them.” 

I laid down the volume only to 
take up a little Latin treatise of a 
very different character, Tertullian’s 
celebrated Tract on the Soul (De 
Anima). At that moment Mitchin- 
son entered the room. He was 
strangely excited. 

“ Hullo ! ” he said. “ What are 
you reading ? Oh, Tertullian’s ‘ De 
Anima,’ eh ? Do you know any¬ 
thing about it ? ” 

“ Not very much,” I answered. 

“ Ah ! Strange theory, and I’m not 
so sure but that there’s truth under¬ 
lying it. He believed that the soul 
takes the exact form of the body, and 
that the two exist, before death, in 
precisely the same space. Which is 
very much like the ‘ astral ’ body 
theory, and would account for the 
visions of persons known to be at a 
distance—by separation of the two, I 
mean.” 

“ I don’t profess to understand the 
occult mysteries, or to put much faith 
in them,” I replied. “ If we possess 
souls they are purely spiritual, and 
cannot be seen by us.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know. But I’ve been 
glancing at more interesting matters 
in those other volumes.” 

“ Theories of light. My dear fellow, 
what a contradictory spirit you show ! 
Why, this theory of Tertullian’s is in 
perfect harmony with modem scien¬ 
tific research.” 

“ Oh, come now-” 

“ But listen. You’ve been reading 
about light waves excited by sub¬ 
stances ? Well, you see there are 
sensations of light which cannot be 
distinguished by the ordinary human 
eye. That is to say, the objects which 
excite those sensations cannot be dis¬ 
cerned. Why, you materialistic gro¬ 
veller, the very ant can see more than 
you can. Sir John Lubbock has 


proved it can discern the ultra violet 
rays of the spectrum, invisible to 
us.” 

“ I don’t see what all this proves.” 

“ It proves this. That there may 
be certain forms and beings around 
us which are not seen by us because 
our human powers of vision are im¬ 
perfect, but they can be seen by a 
more scientific eye with certain powers 
brought to bear upon it.” 

“ Whose eye ? ” 

“ The eye of the camera, my 
friend. You ought to know that. 
Hasn’t it discovered, time and again, 
writings that were invisible to the 
naked eye ? And how about the 
Rontgen Ray ? ” 

“ And spirit photography ? ” I said 
with a light laugh. 

“ Why not ? You may sneer at 
such a thing, but remember that only 
a few years ago, if anyone had told 
you that a bullet hidden in a man’s 
body could be revealed on a plate 
without your seeing the thing itself, 
you would have laughed, as at some¬ 
thing preposterous. Yet the idea of a 
spiritual essence being revealed by 
photography is scarcely more as¬ 
tounding.” 

“ Oh, well, I give it up,” I replied 
wearily. 

“ While I do not, and therein lies a 
difference. I am on the eve, I hope, 
of perfecting a most marvellous dis¬ 
covery by not giving up these things.” 

“ A discovery ? ” 

“ Yes. Sit down and smoke. This 
is the last evening you will spend 
with me for many a long day, so 
make the most of it.” 

“ What’s going to happen ? ” 

“ I’m not going to tell you—yet 
for I’ve a good three months’ researc, 
and experiment before me until I per¬ 
fect my discovery, so I’m going to 
shut myself up from this day forward 
and set to work. Afterwards I may 
let you into the secret, if only to 
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“ WE MADE QUITE A COLLECTION OF CAMBERFORD SNAPSHOTS." 


convince you of the 
foolishness of your 
remarks.” 

. “ Can you give 
me an idea of your 
work ?” I began. 

“ Yes, I can give 
you an idea,” he 
answered, lighting 
his pipe; then 
waving it about 
excitedly, he con¬ 
tinued, “ but you 
won’t make much 
of it. It lies partly 
in Tertullian’s trea¬ 
tise, and partly in 
that passage on the 
elementary principle 
of light,” and he took 
up the book and read 
the words which I 
have quoted. 

‘ ‘ There is no known 
substance so trans¬ 
parent as not to in¬ 
tercept some portion 
of light, nor, on the 
other hand, is any 
substance so opaque 
as not to transmit 
light.” 

“ I don’t under¬ 
stand,” I said. 

“ Very likely not, 
but listen. Take the case of the 
‘ X-ray.’ The light is partly inter¬ 
cepted by the flesh. The bones re¬ 
ceive the transmitted portion. 
Well, I mean to draw out the sepa¬ 
rate ‘ vibrations ’ of received light, 
after clearing away the object which 
has absorbed the light that does not 
pass through it.” 

“ I suppose you mean you are going 
in for some abstruse occult experi¬ 
ments ? ” I hazarded. 

“ On the contrary, it is a purely 
scientific question on the nature of 
light and the action of certain chemi¬ 


cal combinations. Whether the occult 
will be revealed by these actions is 
another matter. Meanwhile, expect to 
see nothing of me for three months. 
May I depend upon your promise of 
secrecy ? ” 

I assured him of it, and bade him 
good-night. 

For three months Mitchinson shut 
himself up and would see nobody. 
One evening, about the end of that 
time, I received the following note 
from him :— 

“ Dear Sinclair, 

“ My discovery is perfected. Come 
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round to-morrow morning about ten 
o'clock. I think I can astonish you .— 
Yours sincerely, 

“ Roger Mitchinson.” 

When I saw him I was amazed by 
his altered appearance. He had 
grown thin and haggard ; his eyes 
were hollow and bloodshot, and his 
clothes were stained and burned with 
chemicals. I was pained and shocked 
to see him. 

“ All right,” he said, as he shook 
my hand, “ I do look a bit off colour, 
I know, but I’ve been working night 
and day with brain and eyes and 
hands. I shall be better after a rest. 
I’ve succeeded, my friend, I’ve suc¬ 
ceeded ! ” he said triumphantly. 
“ In the first place, will you pro¬ 
mise that as long as I live you will 
never reveal, except by my permis¬ 
sion, what I am about to show you, 
nor attempt to find out the means 
by which I work it ? ” 

“ I’m not likely to dabble with the 
black art,” I added jocularly. 

“ It’s not the black art, man,” he 
replied testily, “ it’s science, that’s all. 
Come along to the laboratory.” 

He led the way. At the further 
end of it was a beautifully fitted dark 
room. Into this we stepped, and he 
shut the door.” 

“ There’s been a change or two 
since you were here,” he remarked. 
“ I can produce all kinds of light in 
this room from outside.” And by 
moving sliding panels, he showed me 
that he had green, blue, violet and 
yellow glasses besides the red. He 
replaced the latter once more. As 
soon as my eyes had become accus¬ 
tomed to the light he opened a small 
box and took out a plate. 

“ Now,” he said, “ this looks like 
an ordinary plate ; it is not. The 
gelatine upon it is coated with four 
separate layers of certain chemicals, 
one over the other, all of them acting 
in distinctive ways upon the vibra¬ 


tions of the light ether, and receiving 
their own peculiar impressions. I 
will put it into the camera and we will 
go into the courtyard and take a 
photograph.” 

We went out, and he called for his 
man-servant. The latter stood against 
the side of the house and Mitchinson 
snapped him with the camera—an 
ordinary hand one. 

“ Now,” he said, “ come and see it 
developed.” 

We returned to the dark room and 
he put the plate into a dish and 
poured some developer over it. 

“ It’s coming,” he said presently. 
“ There !—a fairly good negative of 
Williams, eh ? ” 

He took it out of the dish and held 
it up to the light. 

“ See anything peculiar about it ? ” 

“ No,” I replied. “ Are you going 
to clear it in hypo ? ” 

“ Not a bit of it. This is only the 
first stage of development,” and he 
put it under the tap. 

“ The first stage ? ” 

“ Exactly. Here we have the vibra¬ 
tions of the ether from the ordinary 
external surface. We must get rid of 
them by degrees till we reach the in¬ 
terior.” 

We waited a few minutes. Then 
he mixed more chemicals out of 
three other bottles in the measuring 
glass, and turned on the green 
shutter. 

“ Green,” he remarked, “ is the 
mystical colour of earth life. Now 
watch ! ” 

He put the plate into another tray 
and poured the mixture over it. 
Slowly, and by degrees, as he moved 
it with a gentle motion, the white of 
the clothes (Williams was dressed in 
black) seemed to fade away. Then 
he held the plate up to the glass. 

“ Look ! ” he exclaimed, trium¬ 
phantly. 

I gazed at it in bewilderment. 
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There was the figure of a man com¬ 
pletely naked ! 

He laughed. 

“ Williams little thought we could 
get his clothes off so easily, eh ?” 

“ Man alive ! ” I exclaimed, “ this 
is wonderful! Why, it’s the greatest 
photographic discovery of the age. 
How on earth-” 

“ Wait a bit,” he broke in, “ there’s 
more to come.” 

“ More ? ” 

“ Yes,” he said, putting the plate 
under the tap again, “ we haven’t got 
beyond externals yet. Part of the 
luminous ether penetrated through 
the semi-opaque flesh of the man, and 
its waves were vibrated back from 
this internal framework. Violet, I 
believe, is symbolical of Death.” 

And he drew aside the green glass 
replacing it with the violet shutter. 
Then he mixed a new developing 
solution in the glass, put the plate 
back in a dish, and poured it on. 

This time the change was more 
slow. But at length it came. The 
body of Williams gradually vanished, 
and when Mitchinson held up the 
plate to the light once more, there was 
a complete skeleton upon it. 

“You can even see where he broke 
his arm last year,” he remarked ; 
“ the setting was clumsy and there’s a 
break in the line of the bone.” 

I was too astounded to speak. 
Again he put the negative under the 
tap as he said : 

“ And now for the last stage—the 
most interior vibration of all—it 
will be rather dim, I fear.” 

“ Good heavens, Mitchinson,” I 
said, “ what are we to see now ? ” 

He was carefully mixing the last 
solution, from several different 
bottles. 

“ This is the most dangerous part of 
the business,” he remarked. 

An indefinable feeling of dread 
stole over me. 


“There’s—there’s nothing uncanny, 
I hope ? ” 

“ No, this contains picric acid— 
that’s all I meant. Now, do you re¬ 
member that little discussion about 
Tertullian’s ‘ De Anima ’ that we had 
three months ago ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, blue is the colour of the soul” 
he said, gravely, turning on the glass 
of that colour.” 

“ Now ! ” 

I strained my eyes to watch the 
plate as it lay in the dish. It seemed 
hours to me, and then, almost im¬ 
perceptibly, the skeleton passed from 
my sight. 

“ Tertullian was not quite right,” 
he said, as he took the plate out of 
the solution. “ Look ! ” 

I gazed eagerly at the negative. 
There was a very faint outline of a 
human form, and about the upper 
part of it a dark circle, or rather three 
concentric circles, different in their 
shading, with certain clouds, as it 
were, over portions of them. 

“ We shall see this thing better,” 
said Mitchinson, “ when we print from 
it; meanwhile,” he went on, turning 
on the yellow light, “ we’ll fix it.” 

After the negative was fixed he 
washed it under the tap and put it in 
a rack to dry. 

“ Now come and have lunch,” he 
said, “ and we’ll talk the matter over.” 

“ Yes,” he said later, “ it’s a mar¬ 
vellous discovery, but I can make no 
use of it, except privately. It must 
never become known. I’ll explain to 
you afterwards what those circles 
mean.” 

We made a print from the'negative 
after lunch. Then I was able to see 
the three mysterious circles more 
plainly. The inner one, or cone, was 
very bright, the middle one a shade 
darker, and the outward one darker 
still. 

“ You see,” said Mitchinson, 
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“ Tertullian was partly in the right. 
Here we have the distinct outline of 
what we may call the astral body 
rather than the soul. The soul itself 
lies before you in those circles. It is 
of the greatest interest to have suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining them, because 
they bear out the truth of the teaching 
of the Cabalists.” 

“ What is that ? ” 

“ The three-fold division of the 
soul. This bright centre is the purely 
spiritual portion, the middle circle 
is the soul in its relations to higher 
things. In this case it is very narrow, 
as one might expect from a character 
like Williams, who has little thought 
or religion in him ; the outer circle is 
the soul in its relation to the world 
and mundane matters.” 

“It seems like something beyond 
human ken ; something not intended 
for us to know,” I ventured. 

“ Human knowledge can penetrate 
further than you think, that is all. 
It is purely scientific. Remember the 
whole secret consists in treating the 
vibration of the light ether with 
chemical re-agents. Now that I-have 
succeeded so far, I mean to make a 
series of experiments, and you shall 
share them.” 

“ What are these experiments to 
be ? ” I asked. 

“ I shall snapshot different people, 
and we’ll analyse the state of their 
souls.” 

“ It will be a weird undertaking,” I 
ventured. 

We made quite a collection of 
Camberford snapshots, reducing our 
negatives to the fourth stage. Several 
things caused us much amusement 
with regard to the intermediate de¬ 
velopments. For instance, we snapped 
old Colonel Blazer from behind, and 
in the second stage discovered a tre¬ 
mendous scar running across his 
back. 

“ That's why the Colonel will never 


say how he got his Afghan sword 
cut ! ” exclaimed Mitchinson. 

But the last stage was the interest¬ 
ing one. The inner circle of light 
differed very little in all photographs, 
but the other two did. For example, 
the soul-print of young St. John, the 
budding musician, showed us a bril¬ 
liant broad inner ring, while Ihe 
earthly circle was scarcely perceptible. 
On the other hand, that pious- 
speeched hypocrite, Barnes, who 
preached at a chapel, but who at the 
same time was the tightest fisted 
money grabber and most disgraceful 
jerry builder in Camberford, had an 
immense outer ring to his soul, while 
the circle that showed his relation 1o 
higher things was scarcely a hair’s- 
breadth wide. In time we got to 
know something of the meaning of the 
nebulous cloudy marks that obscured 
part of the circles. 

We began to read the most secret 
natures of our friends and acquaint¬ 
ances, and how far the thing would 
have gone on, it is impossible to 
say, if Mitchinson had not met with 
the terrible catastrophe that closed 
his secret for ever. 

Living just outside Camberford at a 
large house called the Grange, was a 
certain Mr. Anthony ; Squire Anthony 
he was always called. He was a man 
of taciturn character, rarely asso¬ 
ciating with his fellow creatures ; very 
rich, and concerning whom there were 
strange stories told. It was said 
there was more than one criminal 
passage in his life. Moreover, it was 
reported in certain circles, more 
credulous perhaps than famous for 
their veracity, that Squire Anthony 
had dealings with the black art and 
had entered into a compact with the 
powers of evil. I do not pretend to 
place any reliance on such rumours, 
and only mention them as forming 
part of a strange coincidence in con¬ 
nection with Mitchinson’s developer. 
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“ I mean to get 
a snap-shot of 
Squire Anthony,” 
said Mitchinson one 
day. “ If there’s 
any truth in the 
reports about him, 
his soul print would 
be interesting.” 

“ I think we’ve 
gone far enough in 
this business 
already, Mitchin¬ 
son. And as for 
these"foolish things 
about Anthony, I 
wonder you listen 
to them.” 

“ Ah ! ” he re¬ 
plied. “You haven’t 
seen what I have— 
in the East. Any¬ 
how, I mean to have 
his photo.” 

I expostulated 
with him, but he 
was obdurate. A 
week later I re¬ 
ceived a note from 
him saying he had 
succeeded in getting 
a snap-shot of Squire Anthony and 
intended to develop the plate the next 
morning. “ Come and see it, if 
you like,” he added, “ but I shan’t 
wait for you.” 

I did not go round in the morning, 
as I did not care to take part in an 
experiment against which I had pro¬ 
tested. I was beginning to regret 
that Mitchinson had taken me into 
his secret. 

I was just sitting down to lunch, 
when Williams, his man-servant, rang 
furiously at my door and asked to see 
me. The man was in a terrible state 
of fright. 

“ What has happened ? ” I asked. 

“ Master, sir ; he’s blowed himself 
up.” 



“ Blown himself up ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, in that dark room of his. 
We heard an awful noise and went to 
see. He’s lying dead on the floor and 
the bottles and things are bursted to 
bits. Please come at once, sir ! It’s 
terrible ! I knew he’d hurt himself 
with they things one of these 
days.” 

I hurried round with the man. 
One side of the dark room was blown 
into the court-yard, and on the floor, 
surrounded by fragments of bottles 
and developing dishes, lay poor Mit¬ 
chinson, quite dead, a terrified ex¬ 
pression on his face. My eye 
caught a broken photographic plate, 
lying in two fragments near my poor 
friend. It was still wet. Instinctively 
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1 picked up the fragments, placed them 
together, and held them up to the 
light. I shall never forget what I saw 
there. There were the familiar three 
circles, but the inner one was dead 
white (on a print, of course, it would 
have been black). The second one 
was the same colour, while on the top 
of the outer ring was the dim outline 
of a hideous demoniacal-looking 
face. 

I threw down the pieces and they 
broke to atoms. At that moment 
the doctor came in. He examined 
Mitchinson hastily, and then shook 
his head. 

“ Quite dead, poor chap,” he said. 
Then he gave a sniff or two. 

“ A very violent explosion. You 
were his friend, I believe, Sinclair. 
Was he in the habit of using anything 
dangerous here ? ” 

“ Yes ; picric acid,” I said. 

“ Picric acid ! That’s it. Queer 
smell, isn’t it ? Same as a lyddite 
shell, you know. That accounts for 
it. What time did this happen ? ” 
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he asked, turning to the gaping 
Williams. 

“ Just at one o’clock, sir; I know 
because I heard it strike, and was 
going to ring the luncheon bell just as 
it all blew up.” 

Later on in the day I met the doctor 
in the street. 

“ Rum thing,” he said ; “ we don’t 
often have two inquests in Camber- 
ford in one week. But there must be 
in this case, I suppose.” 

“ Poor Mitchinson’s one ; who’s the 
other ? ” I inquired. 

“ Old Squire Anthony died sud¬ 
denly this morning, as he was sitting 
down to lunch, just at one o’clock. 
Queer coincidence, isn’t it ? ” 

I leave it as a queer coincidence, for 
I do not like to think about it— 
though picric acid satisfied the jury. 
That was the end of the mystery, 
call it scientific or occult, as you will. 
At all events the world stands no 
further chance, so far as I am con¬ 
cerned, of probing the secret of 
Mitchinson’s Developer 


“ PERDITA ” 

BY JOHN D. CARELESS 

/■•OLD and grey, the wings of the night 
^ Swept o’er the weary land. 

And the dank rose up of a summer’s eve. 
And stole in a misty band 
From hill to hill, and from hedge to hedge, 
Rising to pour from the rocky ledge, 

In silent torrent that lazily fell 
Down to the dell - down to the dell. 

Down to the dell the sun had burned 
His path through a cloudless sky, 

And the fire of love was lit for me 
When the light of his love was high. 

But now in the creeping chill of night, 

With only a flush in the North for light, 
My heart has turned with the flying day 
Cold and grey—cold and grey. 



H ULLO ! Oh, it’s you, is it ? 
Come in ; sit down. Have a 
cigar ? Help yourself— 
matches coming—catch ! ” 
The individual addressed so noncha¬ 
lantly deftly caught the match-box, 
dropped into an armchair, gave his 
trousers the requisite hitch, and de¬ 
posited his carefully polished patent 
leathers on the fender rail. 

“ When you get that cigar into 
working order, p’rhaps you’ll con¬ 
descend to let me know why I’m 
honoured this evening. What’s the 
news ? ” 

“ Oh (puff), heaps, startling ! I’m 
(puff) in love (puff) twice.” 

“ That’s rather clever. Go on.” 

“ Don’t be silly, Dick, old chap. 
This is serious.” 

“ I thought it sounded a bit that 
way myself.” 

“ Please don’t frivol. I’ve come to 
you for advice. You’re strong.” 

A cynical smile crept into Dick’s 
face as he replied : 

“ Reg’lar Samson ! Fire away.” 

“ Well, you know Miss Summers ? ” 
“ Ye—es—that is, I did know her— 
five years ago. Is Miss Summers in 
London ?” 

“ She’s very much in London ; in 
fact, I’ve asked her to marry me, 
and-” 
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“ Has she accepted you ? ” 

“ Well, not exactly; it’s partly 
about that I want your advice. You 
see, she promised a mysterious some¬ 
one whom she has not seen for a long 
time that she would wait five years 
for him, and although no letter has 
reached her for twelve months, she 
considers her promise binding until 
this day month, when the five years 
are up. Stupid idea, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Absurd ! But I don’t see where 
you want my advice.” 

“I’m coming to that. If Edith 
had accepted me unreservedly last 
week, of course it would have been all 
right.” 

Dick was trying to banish from his 
mind a picture of Edith Summers and 
someone else, someone not resembling 
Reggie in the least, and answered 
somewhat abstractedly : 

“ Oh, that’s quite clear.” 

“ But now ”—here Reggie sighed 
dolefully—“ I’ve met Fluffy.” 

“ And, naturally, that makes all 
the difference. But who’s Fluffy—a 
dog ? ” 

“ Oh, don’t you know her ? She’s 
absolutely lovely in the Frivolity 
chorus. Really, old chap, I never 
understood what love was until I met 
her. So, tell me what to do.” 

“ Why I should—oh, I say, Reggie, 
you are an idiot. I can’t advise you. 
Come and see me another day, there’s 
a good chap. I’ve got a lot to do 
to-night.” 

Reggie, got up, picked his hat off 
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the table, and, turning towards the 
door, he said, in tones that were in¬ 
tended to be bitingly sarcastic : 

“ I’m sorry I didn’t notice you 
were so frightfully busy. No, don’t 
bother to get up, or you won’t get 
that article finished. I’m disap¬ 
pointed in you, Dick. If you’d ever 
been in love 
you’d under¬ 
stand. Good¬ 
night ! ” 

When he 
heard the 
door close 
behind his 
friend, Dick 
sat up, threw 
the end of 
his cigar into 
the fire, and, 
gazing after 
it, repeated 
Reggie’s 
parting 
words slowly 
to himself. 

“If I’d 
been in love, 

I’d know.” 

“Well, I’ve 
tried to play 
the game. 

I’ve been 
flippant, and 
shallow to 
’em all. But 
—I did love 
Edith ! Now 
Dick, steady. ., , LuCK/ WAS VERY HUCH C0N . CER! 
I must reck¬ 
on this out. 

Five years ago Edith and I were 
poor—very poor—even now I can’t 
afford to marry. I didn’t write to 
her after the last letter when I told 
her I didn’t seem to be making my 
fortune with anything of a rush, so 
had determined, in justice to her, to _ 
release her from her promise, and to 


keep my address from her. Five 
years is a long time for a girl to wait 
Edith is better off now, and I’m 
getting a footing, too, when along 
comes this shallow-pated wealthy 
little ass. Confound him ! 

“ I’d like to see her—just once ; 
but I won’t—not just yet, anyhow. 

But what 
luck !” 

While Dick 
was think¬ 
ing unkind 
things about 
Reggie, curs¬ 
ing the fate 
that kepthim 
poor, while 
Reggie, sim¬ 
ply because 
he happened 
to be the son 
of his father, 
was wealthy, 
he little 
thought he 
was being 
regarded 
with more or 
less attention 
by three 
pairs of eyes. 
Even if it 
had occurred 
to him, he 
would hardly 
have looked 
to the top of 
the picture 
id as to dick jrsT at present.'' hanging over 
the mantel¬ 
piece for an 
uninvited guest ; he wouldn’t have 
seen anything if he had. Yet 

there, seated in a most extra¬ 
ordinary position, was a most 

peculiar person indeed. Seated on 
the tip of the frame, his heels 
resting on the edge, and his head 
supported by his hands, a little imp 
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was watching Dick intently. This imp, 
whom we call “ Chance,” was very 
much interested, and his eyes twinkled 
wickedly. Dick, although he did not 
know it, was passing through a crisis, 
and crises are, so to speak, “Chance’s” 
speciality. For it is by “ Chance ” 
that men are saints or sinners, poor 
or wealthy, happy or otherwise. 

Behind Dick stood the figure of a 
beautiful woman. Her face was a 
display of varied expressions—frown¬ 
ing, curious, unconcerned, clouded as 
an English summer day, joyous as a 
Spring poet’s morning. All these at 
once, and yet, apparently smiling all 
the time. Such is “ Luck,” deaf to 
our entreaties when we seek her aid, 
lavish in her gifts where we doubt 
her existence. “ Luck” was very much 
concerned as to Dick just at present. 
She had suddenly remembered his 
existence—after long neglect. 

In the doorway stood “ Fortune,” 
and although you may have heard 
“Fortune” referred to as “Dame,” that 
is wrong. “ Fortune ” is an old man, 
deep versed in the mysteries of avarice 
and greed, who seldom gives without 
exacting due payment—measure for 
measure. “Fortune” is bound to knock 
at everybody’s door once, and as his 
rule is never to knock twice in pre¬ 
cisely the same manner, his thoughts 
are a good deal occupied in devising 
new methods. 

“ Luck ” beckoned to “ Fortune ” 
to knock at Dick’s door at once, but 
“ Fortune ” shook his head, murmuring 
“ Not yet.” Whereat “ Chance ” 
chuckled silently, and rubbed his 
hands. For Dick’s was a character 
that appealed to “ Chance,” strong 
and unyielding—the type to exhaust 
his whole stock of tricks and still re¬ 
main unchanged. When “ Fortune ” 
shook his head, “ Luck ” turned and 
said : “If you will not knock now I 
shall advisehim.” “Fortune”shrugged 
his shoulders; it’s not much good do¬ 


ing anything else when “Luck” makes 
up her mind. All smiles and sweetness, 
she reached out, touched Dick on the 
shoulder, and—well, that was why he 
made up his mind to go to Easton. 

“ Chance” tried tempting Dick on 
the way to Easton by reminding him 
that he had some cousins at one of 
the wayside stations. He was trying 
to discover why he was going to 
Easton, but he could not. 

It was evening when Dick arrived 
at the East Coast fishing village, and 
an unusual feeling of loneliness seemed 
to oppress him as he descended to the 
dimly lighted platform. How was he 
to know that his whole future was to 
be made or marred on the little 
stretch of country road leading from 
the station to the solitary inn ? 
“ Luck,” who had been trying all 
day to persuade “Fortune” to give 
that one significant tap, had ar¬ 
ranged a nice little coup. If she 
could only manage to keep “Chance ” 
in subjection for five minutes longer 
—he might do his worst. 

Dick, trudging towards the inn, 
fancied he heard a sound by the road¬ 
side. Crossing over, he discovered an 
old man sitting on a milestone, his 
head resting on a barrow that evi¬ 
dently contained the remnants of his 
stock of fish. He was not an inviting 
looking old man, but there was some¬ 
thing pathetic in his attitude. 

“ Hullo ! there ! What’s up ? ” 

As Dick gently raised the bent 
figure he seemed to hear in the still 
country air what he thought was the 
wind sighing among the tree tops. It 
was “Luck,” calling on “Fortune” 
to knock. 

“ I’m dead beat, guv’nor,” the old 
man said. 

A little later, Richard Castleton, 
Esq., dramatic critic, and man about 
town, might have been seen pushing a 
fish barrow according to directions 
given him by a dilapidated passenger 
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At last they came to a solitary 
cottage off the main road, which runs 
parallel with the coast. Dick lifted 
his helpless fare from the vehicle, 
carried him into 
the house, and 
laid him gently 
on the bed. 

“Sir,” said the 
old fish hawker, 

“ I can’t find 
words t’ thank 
ye, but if ye’ll 
listen for aminit, 
sir, an’ not think 
as I’m a crazy 
old idiot, I’ll 
tell ye ! ” 

At which “For¬ 
tune ” knocked 
loudly, then 
“Chance,” indig¬ 
nant at having 
wasted so much . 
time, took a hand 
in the game. 

A motor-car 
was coming at a 
good pace along 
the road towards 
the cottage. 

“Chance” picked 
up a cast horse 
shoe, and deftly 
threw it into the mechanical ar¬ 
rangement of the car. 

The machine growled out its com¬ 
plaint at being interfered with, and 
the motor came to a standstill oppo¬ 
site the cottage. While the chauffeur 
was trying to ascertain the extent of 



the damage, a handsome woman 
stepped down and approached the 
cottage door. In response to the 
knock Dick loft the old man's 
side, and opened 
the door. 

“ Can you 
direct me to the 
nearest inn ? ” 
she inquired. 

“ Yes,” he re¬ 
plied. “ Wait a 
moment; come 
inside.” 

She entered, 
and as Dick 
stepped back 
into the light, 
she started and 
exclaimed in a 
tone of surprise : 

“ Dick ! Is it 
you ?—at last ! ” 
Miss Summers 
was stopping 
with friends 
whose motor 
“ Chance ” had 
ventured to tam- . 
per with. And 
as to the knock 
of “ Fortune,” it 
had not fallen 
on ears that 
were deaf. The old man gave 
Dick a recipe for water-proofing 
cloth from fish scales, by a process 
which cost comparatively little. 

• Absurd, is it ? Well, just ask the 
Managing Director of So-and-So’s, 
Limited, about it. 
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A NIGHTLY INTRUDER 

By SAMUEL SEATON 

Author of " In the Wake of the Walking Sleeper," etc. 


I T was during the time I was 
collecting material for a volume 
I had in contemplation that I 
spent the summer months in a 
remote part of County Donegal 
near the sea-side. My accommoda¬ 
tions were not altogether what I 
would have wished them to be, but as 
I knew of none better I was obliged to 
put up with them, until one morning 
I received a letter from a friend in 
England, stating that in course of 
eight or ten days he would pay me his 
long promised visit. What was I to 
do ? Roughing it in a small way was 
good enough for me—even an enjoy¬ 
able mode of life, but with an English 
visitor the case would be different. 
It would be necessary that during his 
visit I should have a more spacious 
dwelling, and one that should claim 
at least the merit of being wind and 
water proof. I began at once to 
inquire if there was a suitable house 
to be let in the neighbourhood, and at 
length was informed there was one 
to be had, furnished, as long as I 
pleased, and only three miles distant. 

“ That is, if you don’t mind,” 
said my informant. 

“ Don’t mind what ? Is it the 
rent, which you think too high ? I 
am prepared to pay anything in 
reason,” I said. 

“ Oh, no, the rent will be reasonable 
enough, and it is very well furnished.” 

“ Then it’s just the house I want, 
and I don’t understand what you 
mean by—if I don’t mind.” 

“ I would rather not say, sir,” my 
informant said ; and he spoke almost 
in a whisper, as he added, “ if you 
don’t mind the ghosts. You see every 


tenant who rented it has left in a few 
days, as the ghosts would give them 
no rest at night.” 

He said this in a tone scarcely 
audible. I told him I was fond of 
ghosts—in fact, had always been on 
more or less friendly terms with 
them ; and if the house suited in 
other respects, I would not object to 
the ghosts. 

He gave me the address of the agent, 
and I called at his office next day. 
I was somewhat disconcerted on 
hearing this comfortable seaside resi¬ 
dence designated a castle, for I had 
calculated on a modest habitation, 
suitable to a struggling author who 
had yet to make his mark in the world. 
My equanimity was restored, however, 
on learning I might have the place on 
reasonable terms, as its remote situa¬ 
tion placed it at some disadvantage, 
and that a caretaker lived in the 
castle whose wife would cook and give 
all the necessary attendance; so I 
took the place for the summer months. 

The agent told me the castle 
had formerly been a stronghold of 
one of the clans. Its present owner, 
however, often let it, and had been at 
great pains and expense in making it 
comfortable, but each tenant never 
occupied the castle more than a 
week or ten days, while some of them 
had not even slept the second night in 
it. “ There is some rubbish about the 
house being haunted,” the agent said, 
with a derisive laugh. 

“ Quite so,” I replied, and then 
added, “ That is exactly the kind of a 
house I want. I have rather a 
partiality for ghosts.” 

Next day I removed my luggage to 
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the castle, and found it a rambling 
disjointed building with many wind¬ 
ings and turnings inside, and outside 
surmounted by a tall square tower. 
It was built on the sea-cliff, and the 
waves at high water dashed against 
the rampart walls that ran in front of 
the building. 

The situation was beautiful. In 
front lay the noble bay, its semi¬ 
circular sweep formed on the western 
side by a bold and precipitous head¬ 
land, on the eastern by a long reach 
of hills, in whose greener chinks 
nestled the white farmhouses, each 
with its sheltering group of trees. 
In the background, dotted with silver 
lakes and little hamlets, the rich 
purple heather stretched for miles, 
till it climbed the steep and rugged 
sides of the highest mountain range in 
Donegal. 

Well satisfied with my arrangement, 
I turned my attention to Mrs. Wilson, 
the caretaker’s wife, a coarse-looking 
stout woman. If the castle were 
haunted, I wondered how she and her 
husband could live in the lower 
regions of it. The rooms were well, 
even luxuriously furnished, and I 
congratulated myself anew on having 
secured such pleasant quarters before 
the arrival of my friend Ainsworth. 
I slept soundly and comfortably every 
night until the evening Ainsworth 
arrived. After we had partaken of 
the excellent dinner Mrs. Wilson pre¬ 
pared for us, we settled ourselves 
to a comfortable chat, exhausting a 
world of literature and art. At length 
he rose and leisurely began to unpack 
a bulky case of books he had brought 
for holiday reading. 

“You are an admirer of Sweden¬ 
borg,” I said, noticing the number 
of the mystic’s works the case con¬ 
tained. 

“ More than an admirer,” he said. 
“ You may call me a convert,” and 
opening one of the volumes of the 


“ Arcana Ccelestia,” he read aloud 
some of his pet passages, the wail 
of the waves outside, as they broke 
into spray against the rocky base of 
our dwelling, making suitable accom¬ 
paniment to the weird words. After 
a lengthened discussion on Sweden¬ 
borg’s doctrine we separated for the 
night. 

The apartment I occupied was built 
against the old tower. It was airy and 
comfortable, and I soon fell asleep in 
the great oaken four-poster. I must 
have slept an hour or two when I 
awoke with the sensation that some 
one was in the room. I looked round, 
and seeing no one, I remembered I 
had locked my door before getting into 
bed, and that it was impossible anyone 
could have entered. The whole apart¬ 
ment was flooded with moonlight, and 
the night had grown very calm, the 
dreary lap of the waves alone break¬ 
ing the stillness. Not being able to 
sleep again, I lay thinking of the 
passages Ainsworth had been reading 
before we retired, and I was laughing 
softly to myself at his faith in the 
great visionary, when I was startled 
by a low moan in some part of the 
room. I held my breath for several 
seconds, waiting for the sound to be 
repeated, and I distinctly heard a sob. 
As I listened it seemed to swell gradu¬ 
ally louder, until at length high over 
the dirge of the waves, it broke into 
a shrill wail. 

I had always been proud of my 
strength of nerve, but somehow the 
cry sent a strange sensation through 
me. It seemed the embodiment 
of despair. Again and again it was 
repeated, dying away at last to a 
faint sob, when I became conscious 
of a figure standing in a comer of 
the room. It occurred to me 
that someone had been concealed 
in the room before I entered it. 
Thinking this, my reasonable action 
would have been to spring out of bed, 
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seize my revolver, which lay close at 
hand, and discover who the intruder 
was. That, doubtless, is what I 
naturally would have done, but the 
moment after my eyes fell upon the 
dimly-defined form, it came gliding 
to my bedside, and I seemed to 
fall under some mesmeric influ¬ 
ence, for I could neither move nor 
speak. 

The moonlight streamed full upon 
the figure, showing it to be that 
of a young girl. For some seconds 
she remained motionless, save for a 
nervous movement of the hands. 
Her face was partially concealed by 
the hood of the dark garment in which 
she was enveloped, but out of its 
shadowing folds I could see two dark 
eyes watching me with a frightened, 
pleading expression. At last raising 
one of her hands towards the door, as 
though beckoning me to leave the 
room, she glided off to the dark corner 
from which she had emerged. As she 
was disappearing into its shadows, 
I heard the report of a pistol, and 
with a gurgling moan the figure fell to 
the floor. For one second I closed my 
eyes in horror, the next I jumped 
out of bed and ran to the spot, but the 
•figure had disappeared ; the bright 
moonlight revealed only my valise 
resting in the comer where I had 
placed it. 

This corner was partially cut off 
by a huge stove that rested on a 
circular slab of granite; beside this 
stove the figure had fallen. I searched 
everywhere, even going so far as to 
open the stove, lest my mysterious 
visitor should be concealed in its 
capacious depths. But everything 
seemed so natural and undisturbed that 
I returned to my bed, convinced I had 
dreamed the whole affair—a not un¬ 
natural result of the Swedenborgian 
discussion I had indulged in before 
retiring. 

Next morning we made a tour of the 


old building, often losing ourselves in 
its jumbled-up rooms and passages. 
In one of these passages we came 
suddenly upon Wilson and two other 
men conversing energetically in their 
native Irish. 

They looked confused at our ap¬ 
proach, and I detected one of them 
making a grimace that did not seem 
to betoken pleasure ; but they saluted 
us civilly, and we began to make 
preparations for a long tramp over 
the hills. Before starting, I went to 
my sleeping-room in search of my 
note-book, which was in the valise 
behind the stove, and in dragging the 
bag hurriedly along the floor I 
turned up a loose square of carpet, 
exposing a dull red stain on the 
boards beneath. I was looking at it 
when Mrs. Wilson, who was in the 
room doing it up for the day, came 
to my side. “ Shure it’s meself has 
scrubbed an’ scrubbed it, sir, -but it 
will not come out,” she said in an 
apologetic tone—“ It was just there 
that the Lady Clara was shot.” 

I could not repress a slight start 
at Mrs. Wilson’s words, and I 
dare say my questioning looks 
encouraged the woman to go 
on, and she told the following 
story. 

In days long gone, a certain Lady 
Clara O’Donnell had been shut up 
in this remote castle by her father in 
order to separate her from a suitor he 
disapproved of. The lover followed, 
and was favoured by the chieftain 
who owned the castle. Tidings 
of the treachery at last reached 
the girl’s father, who came in hot 
haste. The lover was secreted 
in this apartment, where Clara 
came to warn him of his danger. 
The father, in the darkness, mis¬ 
took his daughter for the young man, 
and shot her. This, with many 
embellishments in her own peculiar 
vocabulary, was Mrs. Wilson’s story, 
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which she finished by saying the lady 
was supposed to haunt the castle still. 

During our journey I could not 
dismiss the woman’s story from my 
mind ; it was so strangely similar 
to my dream of the night before. 
When we returned in the evening 
I refused to listen to any more 
Swedenborgian theories, and retired 
early. Although a practised walker, 
I was tired, and as soon as I lay down 
fell into a heavy sleep. From this 
sleep I awoke suddenly, with the 
feeling that someone was hanging 
over me. I opened my eyes and 
there, close beside me, her great eyes 
fixed on mine in the same mute 
appeal, stood the same mysterious 
figure I had seen before. I remained 
motionless, gazing at the beseeching 
eyes ; then with a swift movement 
I sprang out of bed and tried to 
seize the flowing drapery of my 
strange visitor, but I overbalanced 
and fell to the floor. I soon regained 
my feet, but the shadowy form had 
vanished. I struck a light and 
searched every portion of the room, 
but, as on the previous night, not 
the slightest trace of the cloaked lady 
could I discover. Of two things I 
was now certain—that I was being 
fooled by some party, and that there 
must be a secret entrance to the 
room. In anything but an amiable 
frame of mind, I examined my re¬ 
volver and returned to bed, and 
during the rest of the night I re¬ 
mained undisturbed. 

The following day I made a thorough 
examination of the room, but found 
no evidence of a secret door. As my 
last hope of discovering a clue to the 
mystery died away, I could not re¬ 
press the strange thoughts that took 
possession of me. 

What if it really was the spirit of 
Clara O’Donnell ? What interest 
could any one have in trying to 
impose upon me ? There must be 


some reason for every tenant who 
occupied the castle to leave so 
abruptly. It was strange, though, 
that if the house was haunted, the 
ghosts did not annoy the caretaker 
and his wife. Reasoning thus, I 
resolved to continue my occupation 
of the room and to discover the 
source of the disturbance. 

Despite a long day’s enjoyment 
of that wonderful nerve tonic, the 
pure bracing Donegal air, on entering 
my bedroom that night I felt nervous 
and dispirited. My candle seemed to 
bring out more weirdly the shadows 
of its deep comers, and a queer sensa¬ 
tion came over me, when I chanced to 
step on the loose square of carpet 
behind the stove. Placing my revolver 
beneath my pillow, and leaving the 
candle burning, I got into bed. I 
had no difficulty in remaining awake. 
The mournful sound of the waves 
seemed to get into my brain, and I 
wished I had taken Ainsworth into 
my confidence and asked him to share 
my watch. After tossing about for 
an hour or two in this highly nervous 
state, I was startled by a cry that 
seemed to come from beneath the 
room. I stretched out my hand for the 
revolver, and at the same moment, 
stealing gently towards me, came the 
dark-robed form I was beginning to 
know so well. 

Now that the moment for action 
had come, alas for my courage and 
resolution ! My hand had already 
grasped the pistol, and I had only to 
pull it forth and demand the business 
of the person—or spirit—or whatever 
it was that stood before me. Instead, 
my hand merely tightened on the 
weapon in a spasmodic clutch, and I 
lay inert, save the more robust and 
aspiring hairs of my head that began 
to stand on end in honour of my 
visitor. In a sort of stupor I watched 
the dark form steal away, and again I 
heard the report of the pistol, and saw 
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the moaning figure fall to the floor ; 
an exact repetition of the heart- 
chilling scene I had witnessed two 
nights before. I was still lying in a 
sort of stupor when I heard Ains- 
worthknocking at my door. My visitor 
had been awakened by a loud crying 
beneath his window ; this crying still 
continued, and as no sleep could be 
secured in his neighbourhood he had 
come to share my bed. We had 
scarcely settled ourselves when once 
more, seemingly at our bedside, arose 
that weird, shrill cry ; now changing 
into a terrific howl of rage, and again 
into a harsh mocking laugh. I felt 
Ainsworth’s grip tighten on my arm, 
till it became painful. My own 
thoughts during this time I do not 
care to dwell upon. 

Not till the grey dawn came strug¬ 
gling through the high,narrow windows 
did those fearful sounds cease ; then, 
exhausted, Ainsworth fell asleep. I 
could not follow his example ; various 
thoughts kept me awake. I knew my 
companion would not pass another 
night in the castle ; nor, I must con¬ 
fess, had I any inclination to. do so. 
I thought with regret of the comfort¬ 
able apartments we would have to 
abandon, of the glorious header into 
the sea that could be taken at any 
hour of the day from the rocks beneath 
our windows. A vision of my former 
lodgings passed before me, and I 
groaned aloud. Then I rose to get a 
glass of water. The dressing-table 
stood near to the stove, and as I ap¬ 
proached the carafe my foot knocked 
against some article on the carpet. 
I picked it up, and in the grey light 
of early morning, I recognised it as a 
small box of pistol caps. 

With great joy and relief of mind, 
I gazed upon the box, for it pro¬ 
claimed the fact that, after all, human 
hands had fired the shot. I replaced 
the box beside the stove where I found 
it. There was a chance that its owner 


might return for it before the morning 
was much advanced. In that case 
it would be gone and the secret 
ours before we unlocked our door. 

I determined to return to my place 
in the bed and watch. But relief at 
my discovery had eased my mind, 
and I must have slept quickly, 
for, to my chagrin, Ainsworth was 
talking to me when I next became 
aware of myself. I jumped out of 
bed, and, to my delight, I found the 
box was gone, and before the next 
half hour passed we had solved the 
mystery of the secret passage. 

On the evening of my arrival my 
attention had been drawn to the 
slab of graphic granite on which 
the stove rested, and Mrs. Wilson 
told me the room had, in ancient days, 
been used as an oratory, this stone 
having formed the pedestal of a large 
cross of the same material. Now, as I 
closely scrutinised the stone, I could 
trace a seam down that portion of it 
which projected behind the stove ; 
but so deftly did the cabalistic 
figures, traced by the felspar and 
quartz intertwine, as to render it 
almost invisible even to my searching 
eye. I had not the least doubt but 
by touching a spring the stone could 
be made to divide ; and before I had 
risen from my kneeling position beside 
it, I had concocted my scheme for 
revenge, and thirsted to put it into 
execution. 

After a late breakfast, we saun¬ 
tered through the purple heather to a 
constabulary barrack we had passed 
the day before. After a conversation 
with the sergeant in charge, I received 
a promise that four of his men would 
be at the castle that night. I had 
asked for two men only, but he told 
me he had long suspected that a 
party of illicit distillers were at work 
in some secret vault of, or beneath, 
the castle, and they might prove 
more desperate than I fancied. 
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Shortly after midnight, watching our 
opportunity, we had the constables 
smuggled into my bedroom. Without 
undressing, Ainsworth lay down on 
the bed. Two of the constables 
were concealed in a dark angle of 
the room, past which the lady of 
the previous nights had glided. The 
other two men and myself were 
stowed away behind the stove, and 
all was ready for our coup de main. 
In our cramped positions a weary 
hour passed ; but, as the moonlight 
began to irradiate the room, we could 
hear the sounds of footsteps approach¬ 
ing slowly and stealthily. Noise¬ 
lessly, as if in a groove, the granite 
slab revolved till a large aperture was 
formed ; then the top of a man’s head 
became visible : a pair of deep-set 
eyes and coarse, square jaws. There 
was no difficulty in recognising 
Wilson, the caretaker. After a 
cautious scrutiny of the room he dis¬ 
appeared, and a darkly-shrouded form 
emerged through the opening, and 
stood on the floor beside us. Not the 
same figure which had on the pre¬ 
vious nights made its appearance ; 
this figure was much taller, and the 
hood was pulled more closely, con¬ 
cealing the whole face. Then Wilson 
reappeared, and, mounting waist high, 
remained stationary in the aperture. 
His back was towards us, and he 
held a pistol pointing downwards 
through the opening in which he 
stood. 

After uttering one hideous cry, the 
muffled form moved off towards the 
bed. At that moment the room was 
still as death. As the figure in its 
sweeping black garments passed the 
spot where the two men were con¬ 
cealed the room became a confused 
mass of dark struggling forms—a 
babel of wild shouts, imprecations, 


and quickly-falling blows. I moved 
swiftly behind Wilson and wrenched 
the pistol from his unwary grasp, 
and the two men beside me had him 
pinioned before he well knew he was 
attacked. But the man in petticoats 
—for it proved to be a man—was 
fighting vigorously, the three figures 
by this time being huddled in a 
writhing heap upon the floor. I 
caught the bright gleam of an up¬ 
raised knife. Ainsworth struck a 
light, and I went to his assistance. 
The man was a great burly fellow 
with the strength of an ox and the 
courage of a lion ; and we did not 
overpower him before one of the 
constables had his hands badly 
lacerated with the knife. 

We discovered that the passage led 
down by steep stone steps to the 
secret vault beneath the tower. There 
the constables secured another man. 
Several kegs of poteen were also 
found in the same place. 

From this vault a narrow passage 
led to the beach, and through this the 
gang had, at all times, access to the 
castle, and had taken advantage of 
it to frighten away those who came 
to reside there. In the kitchen we 
discovered Mrs. Wilson and her niece, 
the slim, pathetic-eyed maiden who 
for the first three nights had per¬ 
sonated the fictitious Clara O’Donnell. 
For what reason she this night had 
shifted the character on that voluble 
hero in petticoats, I cannot tell. 

The men were sent for trial, and 
each sentenced to several months’ 
imprisonment. 

I received a profuse letter of thanks 
from the owner of the castle, with a 
cordial invitation to make the place 
my home while in Donegal, and Ains¬ 
worth and I spent a very enjoyable 
summer there. 
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J ULIAN went on painting, but 
not unmindful of the per¬ 
sonality of the girl at his side. 
Hers was the fine upright 
carriage of the Bretonne who can 
carry gracefully a heavy basket 
poised on the head. The artist noted 
a face full of charm not easy to define. 
Beneath the coiffe the brown hair, 
slightly bleached by sun and wind, 
curled alluringly; the firm lips, 
finely modelled, smiled at Julian with 
a certain virginal challenge ; the blue 
eyes held honesty and courage in 
their lucid depths and, not so easily 
discerned, the mysticism of her race. 
Julian told himself she must be 
amazingly sympathetic. 

“ Monsieur remains here long ? ” 
she asked. 

“Oh, as long as I like the country 
and the people.” 

“You should see our Pardon. 
Monsieur is a Catholic ? ” 

“ No, mademoiselle.” 

“ Ah ! What a pity ! You might 
make the pilgrimage, and your sins 
would be forgiven.” 

“ All of them ? ” 

“ Who can say ? Would it be 
wicked to doubt that ? ” 

“ Oh, ho, you do doubt that, made¬ 
moiselle.” He looked at her troubled 
face with increasing interest. 


“ Ah, monsieur, some sins are so 
atrocious, so execrable, that per¬ 
haps even the Bon Dieu could not 
forgive them, though the sinners 
walked a thousand leagues barefoot. 
I’m sure I wouldn’t.” 

She spoke naively, without irre¬ 
verence. 

“ What couldn’t you forgive ? ” 

She glanced about her. 

“ Can you guess what the people 
here were ? ” 

A light broke in on Julian. 

“ Wreckers ! ” he exclaimed. 

“ Yes, monsieur, wreckers. There, 
behind you in the sand dunes, when 
the wind wailed and the sea-fowl 
sped inland, there they crouched 
through the bitter winter days ; 
always watching, always waiting, 
their faces turned to the grey sea 
and greyer sky.” She shivered. 
“ Almost I can believe I see them.” 

Julian glanced round. He, too, 
could picture vividly the cruel faces, 
the glittering eyes ; could hear, in the 
soughing of the wind, whispering 
voices, as the wreckers crept down 
the rocks to light their fires when night 
fell. 

“ Devils ! ” he exclaimed. 

“ Yes, monsieur, devils, fierce with 
hunger. They called it the harvest 
of the sea. And every year these 
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horrible wretches would come to our 
Pardon and be confessed. Think you 
Our Lady would intercede for such 
monsters ? ” 

“ There were some such in my 
country long ago ; creatures crazed 
with poverty and misery.” 

“ Ah ! if they had done it once ; 
but to do it again and again. They 
may say what they like, but I—I 
know,” she nodded her head sagely. 

“ What do you know ? ” 

“ If their souls are at peace, why 
do they not rest quietly in the ceme¬ 
tery—eh ? ” 

She looked at Julian triumphantly. 

“ Now you’re talking nonsense,” 
he retorted. 

“ Eh hen ! you will find out.” 

She picked up her basket. 

■ “ Going home ? ” he asked. 

She nodded, showing her catch, 
some fine prawns lying clean and 
fresh beneath the seaweed. 

“ Won’t you tell me your name ? ” 

“ Angele Cloarec. My uncle keeps 
the Lion Rouge.” 

“ Where I’m staying. We shall 
meet again, eh ? ” 

She smiled and turned homewards. 

He did not see her for some days. 
The weather, which had been full of 
the promise of spring—it was early 
March—now savoured strongly of 
January. Painting became intoler¬ 
able, and Julian amused himself by 
scouring the country on foot. Re¬ 
turning to Roscoff one afternoon from 
a tramp to St. Pol, and stopping to 
lean over the low sea wall of the quay, 
he saw, gathered below, an excited 
group of girls and women. In the 
centre stood Angele. 

“ I tell you,” she exclaimed, “ I 
saw them as plain as that ” ; she 
stamped her foot, leaving its impress 
clear on the sand. “ I-” she hap¬ 

pened to glance up, saw Julian, and 
hesitated ; others followed her lead, 


the babble of voices died away. By 
twos and threes the group broke up, 
and Angele was left alone. She 
climbed slowly the slippery stone 
steps to where he stood. 

“ Good evening, Angele.” 

She flung a look at sea and sky. 

“ A bad evening, monsieur.” 

“ You think it will blow to-night ? ” 

“ To-night ? Who can tell ? We 
shall have wind—too much—before 
it clears.” 

The sun was sinking to the left of 
the lie de Batz, his presence marked 
by a streak of yellow in the sky, one 
faint break in a vast curtain of sombre 
grey. A dirty, drab-coloured sea 
heaved restlessly, as if in pain, and 
over its surface swept bitter gusts, 
whirling the white rack inland, tearing 
it into thin spectral forms as it fled 
through the trees. On their faces 
beat fine needles of spray. 

The girl was watching a small boat 
beating round the point, before run¬ 
ning down to the harbour. She 
suddenly crossed herself. 

“ No danger,” remarked Julian. 

“ Danger ! ” The scorn in her 
voice was tempered by the light in 
her eyes, the radiance of a brave soul 
shining out through the windows of its 
earthly lodging. Then she laughed. 

“ I am not afraid of the sea.” 

“ Are you afraid of any living 
thing ? ” 

She did not answer the question 
directly. 

“I would rather die than be a 
coward, monsieur. Do you know what 
I should like ? To have a boat of my 
own, and, when it stormed, I would 
go outside yonder, and fight the wind 
and sea. I would say to them, ‘ Here 
is my life, win it if you can ’ ; it 
would be glorious—glorious.” She 
flung back her head, her bosom 
heaving. 

“You think Sainte Bar be would 
take care of you ? ” 
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“ Assuredly she would help, if I 
helped myself.” 

“ What were you talking about 
down there ? ” 

The girl moved uneasily. 

“ Won’t you tell me ? ” 

“ No,” she burst out ; then, shyly 
hanging her head, “ there are some 
things, not living things, which 
frighten me. Every night I pray to' 
Our Lady to give me courage.” 

“ Courage is a part of your birth¬ 
right,” said Julian gravely. “ No 
one could fail to see it. Why pray 
for what has been given so freely ? ” 

She twisted her fingers nervously. 

“ Because, monsieur, any one may 
be brave in some ways, and yet a 
coward, and that hurts horribly. I 
know it.” 

“ You ! ” exclaimed Julian incred¬ 
ulously ; then as he saw her face 
working, “ tell me, will you ; ' I may 
be able to help you ? ” 

“ Ah, monsieur, no ; for I hate—I 
—I fear the things one cannot see 
or touch.” 

“ Then you fear nothing,” said 
Julian lightly. 

She raised her large grey eyes to 
his. 

“ That is easy to say now, but when 
one is quite alone, or at night, when 
the world seems dead, then—ah! 
surely you have felt it ? ” 

“ No, Ang 61 e.” 

“ No ? Then you are different, 
and you cannot understand. I feel I 
am not alone, that—things are about 
me—things which almost touch me, 
if I would but let them ; that have a 
message—ol#! it is horrible.” 

“ Why ? Personally, I shouldn’t 
mind a bit.” 

“ Because you are brave. I hate 
it, because I’m a coward ; but I will 
cure myself, I will indeed.” 

“ Believe me, you are not,” said 
Julian gently. “ Others feel as you 
do ; it is part of their inheritance. 
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And that is why you crossed yourself?” 
he continued. 

She nodded. The vessel in front 
tacked, and came flying down before 
the wind. She brought up smartly 
behind the stone pier ; it was the 
Souvenir dc ma Sceur, with her owner, 
Fantec Gouriou, at the helm. He 
waved his hand and shouted a good¬ 
night. 

“ A fine boat,” said Julian. 

“ The fastest in Roscoff.” 

“ And her patron is the best sailor? ” 

“ But of course, monsieur,” replied 
Angele, laughing and blushing. 

She and Fantec were to be married 
in June. 

“ Why did he give that name to 
his boat ? ” asked Julian. 

“ It was his atonement, monsieur.” 

“ Atonement—for what ? ” 

“ His mother died when he was six, 
and his father was drowned the year 
after. There was no one to look 
after him or his little brothers except 
the elder sister. She was a cripple, 
monsieur, but able to work and 
wash ; to make enough to keep the 
family.” 

“ I see, and he adored her.” 

“Ah! no. She was always T ill, 
and the hard work made her fretful 
and peevish with the children. They 
were young ; they thought her very 
cross ; I’m quite sure they didn’t 
love her. Long afterwards, when she 
was dead, they understood ; that is 
why Fantec calls his boat Souvenir 
de ma Sceur." 

There was a pause ; J ulian tried to 
realise the poignancy of such regret. 

“ I am so sorry for Fantec,” said 
Angele. 

“Yes,” anwered Julian; “she 
knows. Tell me, Angele, what was 
it you saw, this morning ? ” 

“ If monsieur were but a Catholic.” 

“ What has that to do with it ? ” 

“ You would understand. As it is 
you will not believe me.” 
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“ I will believe anything you tell 
me.” 

She jumped up from where she sat 
perched on the wall and caught him 
by the arm. 

“ Come and see,” she began ; then 
sadly—“ but, no, they will be gone.” 
“ Gone ! What’s gone ? ” 

“ The footsteps. They were on 
the sand, but the tide has washed 
them away ; see how high it is now.” 

In fact, waves were washing angrily 
against the granite blocks of the wall. 
“ So you saw footsteps ? ” 

“ Yes, monsieur, Monna Penven’s.” 
“ Monna Penven, who’s she ? ” 
Ang61e gazed at Julian in astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ You’ve never heard of her ? ” 

“ Never. Does she live here ? ” 

“ Monsieur, she is dead !” 

“ Dead ! And you saw her foot¬ 
steps ? What nonsense! Why do 
you say such things ? ” 

She turned on him angrily. 

“ I said you would not believe me. 
To ask me to tell you, and then to 
mock. It is unkind.” 

“ Forgive me, I am a beast,” ex¬ 
claimed Julian. “Go on, Angele. 
I’m all attention.” 

“ Many in the town have seen her 
tracks.” 

“ In the sand on the beach, eh ? ” 
“ Yes, monsieur ; they come up 
from the water, the print of small, 
bare feet; sometimes they go a long 
distance, then they stop, there is 
nothing more.” 

“ The sand must be harder beyond.” 
“No. It is as if the walker had 
been caught away suddenly.” 

“ And you saw this—well, this 
miracle—to-day ? ” 

“Yes, monsieur, in the little bay, 
where you paint. I was prawning 
there. They came straight from the 
sea.” 

“ And you were frightened ? ” 
She looked at Julian reproachfully. 


“Yes. Yet I have seen them be¬ 
fore, and followed them, hoping they 
would lead somewhere.” 

She drew in her breath, and 
shivered. 

“ They can’t hurt you.” 

“ Trouble follows them, monsieur ; 
they come always before a storm.” 

“ Just before ? ” 

“ Sometimes not for two or three 
days, but it breaks sooner or later 
and leaves a wreck. What does a 
wreck mean but drowned men ; last 
time it was Gaspard.” 

She clenched her teeth, gazing out 
at the wild sea and sky. Twilight 
was falling fast. Behind them lights 
glimmered from windows and doors, 
in front stretched a picture of cheer¬ 
lessness. 

“ Who will be taken next ? ” Julian 
heard her murmur ; she was thinking 
of Fantec Gouriou. 

“ Let’s get in,” he said. “ It’s 
wretched out here ; cold and bleak. 
Come along, Ang61e.” 

They turned into a narrow wind¬ 
ing street and began to climb it. 
Suddenly she stopped and caught his 
arm. 

“ Monsieur, a moment. After we 
die, do you think we shall drift 
about this earth cold and weary ? ” 
Then before Julian could answer she 
went on hastily, “ Oh, I have been 
thinking all day of Monna Penven, 
picturing her always wandering— 
roaming about the beach through the 
dark, wet nights. Something this 
morning made me tread in her foot¬ 
steps, and, of a sudden, I felt so sorry 
for her. All here curs# her ; they 
say she brings bad luck. But it is 
not so ; she only tells us of what must 
come. To-day she was very near 
me. Oh, I know it—I felt her—and 
though my miserable body shivered 
I held out my arms—so—to the air ; 
I prayed her to appear—to come to 
me, alone there, on the beach—to 
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tell me how I could help her, how I 
might give her peace.” 

Her big eyes filled with tears. 
Julian watched her, and then frowned. 

“ Why think of such things,” he 
said impatiently. “It is very bad 
for you. To begin with, I don’t know 
who she was, or what she did.” 

“ Ah, that is a long tale. Ask my 
uncle, he will tell you. As for me, 
I must go home to cook dinner.” 

She bade Julian good-night and 
ran off. 

That evening, over some old cog¬ 
nac, Julian heard the story of Monna 
Penven. It cost him three glasses of 
fine champagne to loosen his host’s 
tongue. Monsieur Cloarec feared to 
lower himself in the estimation of his 
guest by admitting that he believed 
the story. 

“ But so many,” said Julian, “ your 
own niece included, have seen these 
footprints. At least, I have been 
told so.” 

“ Bah ! People see what they want 
to see,” retorted his landlord. 

“ Then you put no faith in it ? ” 

“ I don’t say that, monsieur. Be¬ 
sides, what we believe is no matter. 
That old Penven lived here is very 
certain, for I saw him when I was a 
boy. He lived on the island oppo¬ 
site the bay, where they tell me you 
paint. You know it ? ” 

“ I have walked there at low tide ; 
the place is covered with gorse.” 

“ Ah ! it is now, but the Penvens 
grew potatoes, and clover and grass 
for the cow. They lived in a stone 
hut on the farther side, where the 
island slopes gently down to the sea. 
Sometimes the douaniers use it as a 
shelter, when they are on duty here, 
watching the coast. Mon Dieu ! I 
would sooner sleep in a gorse bush. 
But old Penven built it, and lived 
there many a year. He never let his 
children, a boy and a girl, leave the 
sland. Once a month he crossed to 


Roscoff with a big basket, and took 
back what was needed. If the three 
had not been seen, working and 
fishing, one might have thought they 
were dead. Then one fine day the 
boy ran away and came here. The 
tales he told of his father made the 
blood run cold ; he swore he would 
return for his sister ; that she was 
a good girl, and lived a dog’s life, 
and so, before his father could catch 
him, he slipped on board a goelette 
bound for Iceland and the cod-fish¬ 
ing.” 

“ What happened to him ? ” asked 
Julian. 

“ All in order. After the boy went 
double work fell on the girl. She was 
seen tilling the ground, whilst her old 
scoundrel of a father sailed his boat, 
sometimes fishing, always collecting 
bits of wood and timber and piling 
them on the rocks below his hut. 
He would tell men that nights grew 
chill and fuel scarce ; but all knew 
what he was doing. Making bonfires, 
you understand, for stormy nights. 
One day a hurricane blew up ; old 
Penven came over here towards even¬ 
ing, and bought a big bucket of pitch. 
When night fell the air seemed full of 
devils, the wind shrieked so. To¬ 
wards morning, those who could not 
sleep saw rockets out at sea ; then 
a faint glow broke out from behind 
the island. Before dawn the whole 
town knew that a ship had gone to 
pieces on the reefs, and men were down 
on the beach, watching the heavy 
white surf through the gloom. Gradu¬ 
ally it lightened till objects were 
visible, and the first thing they saw 
on the sand in the lea of the island, 
for the tide was out, was Monna Pen¬ 
ven. Mon Dieu! What a spectacle ; 
wringing wet, her hands and face 
smeared with blood and sand, and, 
in her arms, her brother, his body 
smashed to pulp on the rocks. A 
man—one Cartier—ran to her ; she 
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opened her eyes, struggling to sit up ; 
then she said slowly : ‘ I lit the fires.’ 

‘ May you be accursed eternally.’ 
he cried hotly, and she shrank back 
shuddering and unconscious. 

“ How she had found him was 
never learned, for she died that same 
night. Through the roar of the storm 
she must have recognised his voice, 
and jumped off the rocks to save him. 
Catching his crushed body in her 
arms, half wading, half swept by the 
waves, she had dragged herself up 
the beach till she dropped insensible. 
On the sands were the prints of her 
naked feet.” 

“ What became of Penven ? ” asked 
Julian. 

“ He disappeared. Men said that 
as they stood round the bodies he 
broke through the ring, took one 
glance at his children, and then, with 
a wild oath, strode away over the 
rocks. Later they searched the 
island, and found, on big flat stones, 
the ashes of the fires which the father 
and daughter had lit, the fires which 
had killed the son and brother.” 

“ So that is the story of Monna ? ” 

“ Yes, monsieur. They laid her to 
rest in the little cemetery up yonder, 
but—I do not know-” 

He rose stiffly and opened the 
window ; the hoarse murmur of the 
sea filled the room. 

“ It is working up for a rare storm,” 
he said. “ When I hear the pebbles 
shifting on the ridge I know what’s 
coming. Good-night, monsieur.” 

The next morning seemed to give 
the lie to his prediction ; it broke 
brightly, but a steadily falling glass 
foretold trouble. As the day wore on 
the sun was dimmed by haze, and 
objects were illuminated by an un¬ 
natural yellow glow. The fishing boats 
put out as usual, and disappeared in 
the west. After dejeuner Julian began 
working a study of rocks and wet 
sand, for the weather was warmer. 


Intent upon his canvas, he must have 
worked rapidly for some hours, when 
the sketch was tossed into his lap 
by a sudden squall, while his um¬ 
brella careered along ^the beach. 
Julian realised that something ab¬ 
normal was about to follow. 

The sun had disappeared, for the 
haze had thickened. Westward, rising 
half-way up the lurid sky, stretched 
a l vast mountain-chain of cloud. 
From its dun-coloured edges ragged 
masses of vapour were perpetually 
tom andjihurledjdown towards the 
land, though now the air was breath¬ 
less again, and in front of him lay a 
tranquil sea. Suddenly about a mile 
out, a dark zone swept across the 
water, innumerable lines darted from 
it, harrowing the placid surface of the 
bay, crossing and recrossing as the 
wild gusts ripped across it. Julian 
looked on, with a strange sense of 
insignificance, which was almost fear. 
A second more and the very heavens 
seemed to rush at him ; darkness fell 
upon the earth, and, with a wild 
shriek, the great storm burst. Away 
like feathers whirled his sketching 
tools ; with difficulty he held on to 
his palette. The wind clawed at his 
clothing, buffeting him till he could 
scarcely breathe, while rain, spray 
and sand were driven so pitilessly 
into his face that he was fain to seek 
shelter behind a rock. Two hours 
later, a drenched figure, weary of 
battling with the elements, he crawled 
back into the town. 

On the quay clustered men and 
women, the latter with skirts clamped 
about their knees, their hair blown 
from their coiffes, and whipping out 
behind them ; all, with hands shield¬ 
ing their eyes from the sting of the salt 
spray, gazing seawards into the offing. 

By the low wall knelt a girl, still as 
the stones she bent over. An old 
man, catching Julian’s eye, sidled 
up to him. 
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“ There are boats out there,” he 
cried hoarsely, nodding westwards. 
“ Her husband is in one of them.” 

“ He’ll come back,” said a woman, 
turning quickly. 

“ They all come back sooner or 
later,” he retorted. “ I’ve picked up 
many a one, washed up on the sands.” 

“ Ay ! but he’ll cheat the sea.” 

“ How do you know, ma tante ? 
Are you a witch ? ” 

“ Was I not in the room, when he 
was born twenty-five years ago, Bar- 
baik ? I tell you, it was the hour of 
the high tide ; more, it was La Grande 
Maree. When I heard the baby cry, 
I said to the mother : ‘ Courage! 
the little one will never drown ; 
he will die in his bed ! ’ ” 

The old man nodded. 

“ So, to-night will prove it. The 
devil ! how it blows.” 

A young sailor sprang on the wall, 
and then shouted long and loud. 
The girl staggered to her feet, peering 
into the gathering gloom ; then, as 
the shout was taken up by others, she 
drew a long breath, and burst into 
tears. 

“ Did I not say so ? ” said the 
/oman. “ It is his boat. The tides 
never lie, never.” 

Julian pressed on to see the smack 
make the harbour ; as it fled by the 
jetty, phantom-like in the twilight, 
and half hidden by waves and flying 
scud, a faint cheer broke from its 
crew. 

“ How many more are still mis¬ 
sing ? ” he inquired of the man next 
him. 

“ Four, monsieur, and our best 
one amongst them.” 

“ And Gouriou’s—the Souvenir de 
ma Sceur —where is it ? ” 

He clutched the man’s arm in his 
excitement. 

“ God knows, monsieur. It has 
not been seen since the morning.” 

Julian turned away ; he could have 


cursed the elements which brought 
such suffering to human hearts. Then, 
like the rest, he waited on the little 
pier ; waited for what would never 
cross the harbour-bar again ; waited 
till the mirk of a March night settled 
down on the face of the waters. 
For somewhere, anywhere, out there 
in the darkness tossed husbands, 
brothers, sons, the piteous play¬ 
things of a wind-scourged sea beating 
relentlessly on a rocky shore. 

Towards morning, as Julian sat 
very cold and wretched in the cafe 
of the Lion Rouge—and to his 
dying day those little marble tables 
with their thin iron legs will give him 
the shivers—in came Angele. She 
carried herself bravely. 

“ Any news ? ” he asked mechani¬ 
cally. 

“ None, monsieur ; how could there 
be ? ” 

She dropped into a chair, and, draw¬ 
ing out her rosary, let the beads slip 
through her fingers. All of a sudden 
—“ Fantec will be given back to me,” 
she burst out breathlessly. “Yes, 
I feel it, I know it. In spite of all— 
the footsteps—everything—he will be 
given back to me. Ah ! if it would 
only grow light—Mother of God, give 
us light.” 

Julian could find no words to com¬ 
fort her with as she looked hungrily 
at him. An hour later she went to 
the door. 

“ Where are you going ? ” he asked. 

“ To the island. Dawn will break 
by the time we reach it. Come with 
me, will you ? ” 

“ But why go there, Angele ? ” 

“ When the tide ebbs the current 
sets past the point.” 

“ You cannot walk as far ; you are 
dead tired.” 

“ I could walk to Brest, Monsieur.” 

She stepped out, and Julian, seeing 
her determination, caught up his hat 
and followed her. Outside the town 
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he realised that the worst of the storm 
was over. The wind had shifted 
to the north, and blew steadily, no 
longer stabbing with wild gusts, but 
it was dark—so utterly dark that they 
walked at random, squelching through 
mud and water, stumbling over stones 
and branches. 

As Julian had fought his way back 
to the inn a few hours since, so the 
man and woman now struggled to¬ 
wards the bay opposite Penven’s 
island. Half way there Julian called 
a halt, it was weary work toiling 
through the darkness. Draggled and 
wet they crouched beneath the shelter 
of a rock, while the wind sang over 
them, and the heavy roar of the surf 
rolled up from below. Julian’s heart 
was heavy. What was the morrow 
about to bring forth for the girl at 
his side ? Her voice broke in— 

“ On such a night as this Monna 
killed her brother. They loved one 
another much, for she could hear his 
voice through the thunder of the 
storm. She found him, and sprang 
in to save him ; she sacrificed her own 
life, but her sin was not forgiven.” 

“ You said it was unpardonable,” 
said Julian. 

“ True ; but to-night I am only 
sorry for her.” 

Far off in the east the dawn of a 
new day shone faintly. She scrambled 
to her feet, and, followed by Julian, 
went down the rough road. At the 
foot of the last bluff, which hid the 
way beyond, the light had grown 
sufficiently strong to disclose black 
rocks and wild sea to the left. There 
they paused; what awaited them 


yonder ? Then, together, they gained 
the summit. 

Before them stretched the little 
bay, bare and cheerless in the faint 
light. Opposite, half hidden by the 
scudding spin-drift, loomed Penven’s 
island, grim, forbidding. Julian saw 
that and yet more, and sprang after 
Angele as she sped across the hard 
wet sands. On the other side of the 
crescent bay, his face turned to the 
kindling light, lay the body of a man. 
Running towards it Julian observed 
first that it was a fisherman ; then 
he recognised the clothes ; last the 
features. It was Fantec Gouriou. 
The lithe figure on his right stopped, 
and he heard it gasp. Very slowly 
and reverently they walked up to the 
body, and stood gazing down at it. 
And then—a miracle. The eyes 
opened, and, with a deep sigh, Fantec 
turned. 

Julian started forward. 

“ God, he’s alive 1 ” he exclaimed. 

Angele fell on her knees. 

“ Yes,” she sobbed out, “ he has 
returned to me, but look there—and 
there—and there—she brought him 
back—back from the deep. God 
bless you, Monna—God bless you— 
God bless you ! ” 

In front of them, leading up from 
the water’s edge, and around the 
body of Fantec Gouriou, clearly cut 
in the storm-swept sand, were the 
prints of a woman’s naked feet. 
From the sea they came, but they 
did not return. They ended abruptly 
at the very spot where Angele knelt 
sobbing. 

Julian removed his cap. 
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THE GREY PASTILLE 

By LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE 

Illustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


I NGEBRUN,” said S&ysette 
one morning to her cousin, 
who was walking up and down 
the room describing a most 
exciting scheme which she had only 
thought of that very day, and was 
going to carry out immediately. 
“ Ingebrun, I wish you would give 
me that ios. 6d. I lent you three 
months ago.” 

Sfelysette was sitting at the writing- 
table with an account-book and a 
reasonable pile of bills before her. 

- The Duchess stopped short. She 
was describing a marvellous boat she 
was going to build, under the Poet’s 
directions, and they were to sail in 
this to an enchanting undiscovered 


island he had dreamt of, so no wonder 
she was annoyedJat SSlysette’s in¬ 
terruption. 

“ S61ysette,” she said, “ you are too 
horribly unkind and matter-of-fact. 
How can you think of anything so dull 
as ios. 6d ? ” 

“ I want to get my accounts right,” 
answered Selysette calmly, “ and you 
shouldn’t have borrowed it if you 
don’t mean to pay it back. It was 
very silly of me lending it to you at 
all.” 

“ But it’s so heartless of you]to~ask 
for it now. You might some times 
be interested in what I do. You 
know how easily I am discouraged. 
You’ve depressed me frightfully by 
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not listening, and now I shall pro¬ 
bably never carry out this plan at 
all” 

“As I never listen,” said Selysette, 
“ and as you always carry out all 
your plans, I can’t see why you 
shouldn’t do so in this particular in¬ 
stance. Besides, I’m not interested ; 
I hate adventures. I hate being un¬ 
comfortable. On the other hand, 
I’m very anxious to get my accounts 
settled. So, Ingebrun, give me that 
ios. 6d., please, then perhaps I will 
listen.” 

“ Selysette, how can you make such 
a fuss about ios. 6d.? How^can you 
even think about such things ? ” 

“ Well, anyhow, I wish you’d give 
it to me ; that’s what I complain of 
so much. It’s not at all amusing or 
clever never to think of small matters. 
It’s only very tiresome.” 

But Ingebrun, very much offended, 
had walked out of the room. She and 
Selysette had been alone for some 
time. All the others had gone off in 
different directions, and were to meet 
again in a year and tell their adven¬ 
tures, but Ingebrun herself had been 
unable to go, because the day before 
they had settled to start she remem¬ 
bered that lots of her relations had 
invited themselves to stay with her 
during the next six months, and that 
it would be impossible to put them 
off, so she had most reluctantly 
stayed behind, and now everyone 
had left, and she and Selysette had 
been for a fortnight by themselves. 

Everything had gone quite merrily 
till this moment, but now Ingebrun 
was so cross that she ran into the 
dining-room, opened her pastille box 
and dropped .a pastille—of a dull grey 
colour—into the lemonade which 
Selysette always drank at luncheon, 
determined that, as a punishment 
for her indifference, she should have 
an adventure whether she wanted it 
or not. 


Then she caught sight of her purse 
lying in the waste-paper basket, so 
she ran back to Selysette and gave 
her the ios. 6d., and they were good 
friends again. But she quite forgot 
the unfortunate incident of the pas¬ 
tille, and hence arose interesting com¬ 
plications. 

Selysette listened to all her plans 
during luncheon, and even grew 
mildly excited. She was just ad¬ 
vising Ingebrun as to the colour of the 
sails for her ship and the nationality 
of the captain—when, all of a sudden, 
she entirely disappeared. 

There was no trace left of her’atall. 
Ludovic looked a little startled and 
frightfully shocked, for he did expect 
better behaviour from Selysette. In¬ 
gebrun realised at once that this must 
be the result of the pastille she had 
dissolved in the lemonade, and was 
filled with remorse. 

“ Heavens ! what am I to do ? ” 
she cried. “ Ludovic, at once send 
people all over the place to hunt for 
Miss Selysette, although I expect 
I am the only person who can find 
her, so I must set out at once. 
Ludovic, tell Pomadine to go directly 
to my room. Oh! I hope Sely¬ 
sette hasn’t been turned into a por¬ 
cupine, or something dreadful” 

“ Nonsense,' your Grace,” said Lu¬ 
dovic, “ you can’t possibly go roam¬ 
ing about the^country just because 
Miss Selysette chooses to disappear in 
this silly way. She’ll come back 
right enough. Why you don’t remain 
quiet like other ladies, I can’t think.” 

But Ingebrun was determined to 
start at once. Distressed as she was 
about Selysette, she was a little com¬ 
forted by the magnificence of the 
adventure of setting out vaguely to 
look for her. So she dressed herself 
in a short (though elegant) blue .skirt 
and hood, and started, accompanied 
by Pomadine, who insisted on coming 
too, for she was sure Ingebrun would 
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never get her shoes properly blacked 
unless she did. 

They walked ten miles or so that 
day, asking every likely person they 
met for news of Selysette, and though 
no one could give her any news at all, 
they were so interested, it was quite 
a pleasure speaking to them. They 
slept that night at a horrible inn, 
where one could get nothing to eat 
except lard and pickled cabbages, and 
the next day they passed through a 
tract of country infested by robbers, 
and then, after many narrow escapes 
of various kinds, they came, on the 
thirteenth day, to a most beautiful 
meadow, dotted with hawthorn trees, 
and there, picking the largest mush¬ 
rooms Ingebrun had ever seen, was a 
Queen, dressed in carnation coloured 
robes and wearing a lovely copper 
crown. 

Then Ingebrun knew that she was 
quite safe, and that she had reached 
the city of Salsimain, which is the 
most charming city in the world. 

It is a city which lies much further 
south than most people have travelled 
yet. If you worry and get cross be¬ 
cause you are afraid of missing a train, 
or because your nose is the wrong 
shape, or because people don’t ask 
you to their parties, or because you 
can’t find the letter you had in your 
hand only a minute ago, you will 
never go there, for the great charac¬ 
teristic of the inhabitants is good 
temper, and they make it their first 
duty never to feel anything they don’t 
want to ; so they are very stimu¬ 
lating companions. The town is built 
entirely of white marble and every¬ 
one amuses everyone else all the day 
long. Lots of the inhabitants are 
queens, and they always go about 
gorgeously dressed, attended by black 
boys and parakeets and greyhounds, 
especially in carnival time, which it 
always is from January till the 12 th 
of December. They rarely move 


away from the town, which contains 
enough adventures to satisfy them ; 
besides, they dislike trouble, and 
Ingebrun was really extraordinarily 
fortunate to have come by accident 
to a place she had always meant to 
visit. 

The Queen advanced to meet her, 
and addressed her with so much tact 
and politeness, that Ingebrun in¬ 
stantly told her the whole history of 
her wanderings and asked her advice. 

No one could have been more sym¬ 
pathetic than the Queen, and they 
became the warmest friends. The 
Queen linked her arm through Inge¬ 
brun’s, and led her towards the city. 
On their way they discussed the best 
thing to be done. Suddenly the 
Queen clapped her hands. 

“ Really,” she said, “ how stupid 
of me. I dare say Selysette has been 
captured by the yellow ogre who lives 
half a mile from here. I noticed only 
yesterday morning the dragon 
(which he keeps for hunting purposes) 
flying over the town with a girl in his 
claws. I did not observe her appear¬ 
ance, but anyhow, she is as likely to 
have been Selysette as not. I am sorry 
to tell you he always eats his captives, 
but you may be still in time, and if 
you like, I can supply you with a 
suit of magic armour. Clothed 
in this you can easily rescue your 
friend ; but you must be very tired. 
I suppose you would not care to take 
for granted that Selysette has been 
eaten, and spend the rest of your life 
with us ? It’s a terribly trying half- 
mile on such a very warm afternoon.” 

But Ingebrun, much alarmed, 
begged to be shown at once how she 
might best rescue Selysette. 

“ Oh ! ” said the Queen, “ you 
have only to blow a horn at the ogre’s 
gates (you can’t possibly come to any 
harm in the magic armour) and when 
he appears pull out three handfuls 
of his hair (it is remarkably long and 
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bushy), then he will be completely 
in your power. In the meanwhile, 
we will prepare a wonderful pageant 
in your honour ; how charming it 
will be ! ” 

“ But suppose I am eaten ? ” said 
Ingebrun, a little doubtfully. 

“ You can’t be, and even if you 
are it will make a wonderful end to the 
pageant,” said the Queen, good- 
humouredly. 

- There was no time to be wasted, so 
when everyone in the city had greeted 
Ingebrun in the most fascinating 
manner, they produced the suit of 
armour and a white war steed, and 
when Ingebrun had put on the ar¬ 
mour and mounted the steed she felt 
for the moment prepared for any¬ 
thing. 

Pomadine would certainly have 
had hysterics at Ingebrun’s departure 
only no one could have hysterics in 
Salsimain, or even feel the least 
anxious about anything, so she 
and one of the Queen’s pages got 
married instead. JLots of kings fell 
in love with Ingebrun, but as she 
was not more than an hour in the 
town they had very little opportunity 
for saying much. All the queens and 
kings crowded round her as she left 
the city and showered red and white 
roses over her, which was most en¬ 
couraging. 

There was half a mile of stony plain 
between Salsimain and the giant’s 
castle. She began to feel alarmed 
as she drew near and quite annoyed 
with Selysette for drawing her into 
such an uncomfortable situation. 

The castle was a huge and hideous 
erection of yellow sandstone; in 
front a dragon of a dirty mud colour 
lay sleeping in the sun. He seemed 
extremely ill and scarcely flicked his 
tail when Ingebrun approached. 
Everything looked hot, uncomfortable 
and disgusting. 

Ingebrun was quite sure that only 


the confidence she had in her armour 
prevented her from cantering back 
again. As it was, she blew the rusty 
horn she saw hanging on the gate, and 
waited with a certain amount of 
interest. 

There was a great deal of fumbling 
and muttering, and then the gate 
opened, and Ingebrun stood face to 
face with the ogre himself. 

He was enormous and hideous and 
bright yellow, and what struck Inge¬ 
brun at once with considerable alarm 
was the fact that he was quite bald, 
so how she was to get him into her 
power she really couldn’t think. 

“ Dear me,” he began, wearily, 
“ dear me. Who on earth are you ? 
I hope you have nothing unpleasant 
to tell me, because what with the 
housemaids and the kitchenmaids, 
and the bad butter they will give 
me for breakfast, I couldn’t stand it. 
Come in, though, I can spare you five 
minutes.” 

Ingebrun, astonished but reassured, 
followed him into the courtyard, and 
he carefully re-locked the gates, 
afterwards polishing the keys upon 
his sleeve. 

“ I am looking for a friend of mine,” 
said Ingebrun cheerfully. “ People 
say you have carried her to your castle 
and there is a rumour (which is, I 
am sure, untrue) that you may eat 
her. I should not have troubled 
you otherwise, and I have put on this 
magic armour on purpose to make 
you release her,” she ended, with a 
mild threat. 

“ It’s all spite and malice,” said 
the ogre, frowning slightly. “ I 
know these very unfair rumours are 
spread about me, but I have never 
eaten anyone in my life. It’s not 
a nice habit. Only, I must have 
servants. People don’t object to 
that, I suppose. But, with my re¬ 
putation, do you think people 
about here will come of their own 
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free will ? Of course not. I am 
therefore compelled to keep a dragon, 
who finds me a kitchen or housemaid 
whenever I need one._, If my methods 
are rough, they are necessary. The 
other .day he produced for me a 
stupid red-haired girl with large 
hands, and it is she apparently who 
was mistaken for your friend. She, 
however, ref uses JioJcook for me, so I 
subsist chiefly on tinned foods. Be¬ 
sides, it is impossible to get fresh butter 
in this neighbourhood. I should not 
advise you to take a house here. 
May I also add, with, regard to your 
magic armour, that you have evidently 
been given the wrong suit. The 
kind you are wearing is quite ob¬ 
solete. I am an authority on these 
matters.” 

i This_was a little startling, but didn’t 
really matter since the ogre was so 
mild. Jand harmless,^and Ingebrun, 
after ^sympathising with him over 
his domestic ^roubles, said she must 
instantly^go back again. “ But,” she 
added, “if I hear of anyone wanting 
a place, I’ll^send^them to you. I’m 
sorry I can’t stay longer, but I’m 


anxious to tell my friends inSalsimain 
that you haven’t eaten me.” 

The ogre, who had been gazing 
rather dejectedly at Ingebrun, now 
spoke again. 

“ I am thinking,” he said, “ that 
as you are here and as the red-haired 
girl is an imbecile, you shall cook in¬ 
stead. I do not think it right to 
miss opportunities, and as I never 
invited you, I can scarcely be accused 
of breaking the laws of hospitality.” 

“ But, good gracious! ” cried 
Ingebrun, dismayed. “ I can’t cook. 
I can only make two dishes, and they 
are both unsatisfactory. Besides, I 
must hunt about for Selysette.” 

“ That is nonsense,” said the Ogre 
sternly. “ Any woman can cook if 
she tries. I have all the latest 
cookery books. You look quite 
capable—you can’t escape—I shan’t, 
of course, harm you in any way, and 
you may have all your meals with 

Ingebrun, seeing there was nothing 
else to be done, followed him to 
the kitchen. It was an enormous 
place, very badly kept. The red- 
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haired girl, in ji^-furious rage, was 
sitting on a table defiantly trimming 
a hat. Evidently she was not 
afraid of the ogre. 

“ You must leave instantly and 
without a character,” he said, address¬ 
ing her severely. He then took her 
gently by the ear, and led her solemnly 
out of the kitchen. Ingebrun heard 
the distant sound of a closing door. 

The ogre soon returned. “ You 
will find all the accoutrements of a 
cook in the next room,” he said. 
“ You can hardly cook in armour. 
Please add a few pinches of salt when 
you are boiling the vegetables ; and 
you need not dress for dinner.” He 
then sadly left the kitchen. 

Ingebrun was angry, but very 
hungry, so, for her own sake she deter¬ 
mined to attempt an omelette, and 
began at last really to enjoy the 
situation. She longed to try some 
of the very richest recipes she could 
find out of the numerous cookery- 
books, only the various ingredients 
were so scattered about the kitchen 
that it was impossible. At length 
she produced one or two dishes which 
were quite as nasty as any one might 
expect. She^nd the ogre dined alone 
in a great bare hall, and though he 
moaned considerably^over the meal, 
he spoke little. But after dinner he 
grew more cheerful^, and^discussed 
literature, the Royal Academy, and 
Socialism—a subject in which he 
appeared to take particular interest. 

Things continued in this way for 
two days, but Ingebrun’s cookery did 
not improve. At last one morning, 
after a singularly horrible breakfast, 
he spoke to her as follows :— 

“ Duchess Ingebrun,” he said 
solemnly, “ I find that in compelling 
you to cook for me I erred. In the 
meantime, I have (a thing which I 
should have thought impossible), I 
have fallen in love with you. I 
possess enough self-knowledge to 


realise that I am scarcely your ideal 
mate, so^we^will not touch on the 
subject of marriage. But I shall be 
much obliged if you will let me return 
with you and fill some post about 
your garden or stables. I have been 
idle too long. My digestion is de¬ 
teriorating ; manual labour will, more¬ 
over, add dignity to my character.” 

Ingebrun saw no^ reason for re¬ 
fusing him, and besides she was 
delighted at the chance of getting 
away. So the two set out. 

The yellow dragon had con¬ 
veniently died that morning of old 
age and worry, so they had no 
regret in leaving him behind. 
They returned through Salsimain, 
where the inhabitants, presuming 
Ingebrun had been eaten, pre¬ 
pared a most glorious pageant, 
called “ The Life and Death of 
Duchess Ingebrun,”, , which was a 
series of enthralling, but wholly ima¬ 
ginary adventures, ending with her 
defeat and destruction by an ogre. 
They were overjoyed, however, at 
seeing her agan, and apologised many 
times for giving her (as they dis¬ 
covered soon after her departure) 
the wrong armour ; they begged that 
she and the ogre would fill their own 
parts in the pageant, which they did, 
which made it more realistic. 

She would have stayed many 
many months q.t Salsimain, had it 
not been for her anxiety to get home 
where she was sure there must be 
some news of Selysette. She de¬ 
parted, therefore, the very next morn¬ 
ing, laden with gifts, which the ogre 
carried over his shoulder in a red 
pocket-handkerchief. 

Within a week, Ingebrun was home 
again, and who should greet her on 
the doorstep but Selysette, looking 
just the same as usual. 

“ Ingebrun ! ” she cried, “ where 
have you been ? ” 

“ Selysette 1 ” cried Ingebrun, 
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“ where have you been ? ” Then 
she explained how she had been 
searching for her everywhere, and 
how inconsiderate she thought it to 
get lost in this way. 

“ Well,” said Selysette, “ I’m not 
in the least sorry for you ; you might 
have got us both into a horrid diffi¬ 
culty. As it was, the only effect of the 
grey pastille was to send me to sleep 
for three days. Then I woke and 
found everything in confusion and 
you gone, and now I find it was all 
your fault. However, as I’ve had a 


delightfully quiet time and have 
started another opera, I’ll forgive you. 
Only, for goodness sake, never try 
these experiments on me again.” 

But they were all very pleased to 
see Ingebrun again. The ogre was 
quite happy doing odd jobs in the 
garden, and exercising j ,the Chi- 
maera. Ingebrun found lots of 
terribly exciting letters from her 
friends, describing their adventures, 
and these are to be published some 
day, with a preface of a very forcible 
and piquant nature by Selysette. 


LOVE’S COURT 

By F. BENDALL 
O, Love, he is a careless king, 

And ’mid the roses holds his court. 

And there ’tis sweet to dance and sing, 

And idly sport. 

O, roses red and roses white, 

That bloom within Love’s garden lair, 

His courtiers see with great delight 

Your beauty rare. 

And I therein at times have played. 

And I have thought the (lowers were sweet. 
And ’mid the roses I have strayed, 

With wandering feet. 

But where the roses do not grow, 

I found a lily, white and tall, 

The fairest of the flowers that blow, 

And best of all. 

And now one great desire have I, 

To wear that flower, the fairest, best, 

That, living, it might please my eye, 

Or dying, here at least might die 

Upon my breast. 
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THE HAUNTING OF SHUDDERHAM 
HALL 


By ROBERT BARR 
Illustrated by H\ H. Holloway 


1 AM by way of being a journalist, 
and for many years have occu¬ 
pied a position on the staff 
of the “ London Daily Herald,” 
which, as everyone knows, is a news¬ 
paper of the older sort, supposed to 
be more respectable than enterpris¬ 
ing. I have brought to the editor many 
startling stories, which have never 
been put into type, for the traditions 
of the journal are against all sensa¬ 
tion, and it was at first rather pro¬ 
voking for me to see a vivid article 
that might have made a column and 
a half cut ruthlessly down, if used at 
all, to a few lines embodying a cold 
statement of colourless fact. Still, 

I was always well paid, and rarely 
overworked, so I made no protest, 
but soon got into an easy way of 
writing the kind of thing the pro¬ 
prietors wanted in a formal style that 
pleased them. 

Mv occupation brings me into 
communication with all sorts and 
conditions of people, because one day 
1 may be investigating a crime, and 
another day finds me a guest at a 
political country house. It was on 
one of the latter occasions that I 
became acquainted with Lady Betty 
Briscoe, the owner of Shudderham 

Copyright by Ho'mt_Barr in the 


Hall and the broad lands surrounding 
it, in the county of Essex. 

It will be within the memory of 
most people interested in such things 
that a number of years ago the Psy¬ 
chical Society became rather active 
in its investigations of the super¬ 
natural, inducing a number of dis¬ 
tinguished men to visit certain houses 
reputed to be haunted and make 
private reports to the Society on 
whatever phenomena they en¬ 
countered. I was younger and more 
credulous in those days than I am 
now, and I took a great interest in 
the proceedings which the Society had 
inaugurated. I became a member of 
that body, and thus, in semi-official 
capacity, took a hand in the search for 
ghosts, always hoping to meet some 
experience that would develop into 
an article, or perhaps gather enough 
material to produce a book. In this 
I was disappointed. Many a weary 
night I spent in remote and uncom¬ 
fortable quarters, either with no 
result at all, or with an outcome that 
pointed plainly to fraud, detected in 
some instances, and in many others 
merely surmised. I came at last to 
the conclusion that wherever a house 
is said to be haunted, it is always to 
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somebody's interest that the allega¬ 
tion should not be disproved. Often 
this person is the caretaker, who 
benefits by a good, comfortable, lazy 
berth, and docs not wish it jeopardised 
through the incoming of a new 
tenant or owner. Be this as it may, 
I gave up my self-appointed, un¬ 
profitable task and resolved never to 
visit more of these houses, unless I 
could go unannounced. I must ap¬ 
pear as a casual visitor, and not as an 
ostensible searcher into the under or 
upper world. 

At the country house I have re¬ 
ferred to my attention was drawn 
toward Lady Betty by her uncere¬ 
monious leaving of the room while a 
narrator was in the middle of a ghost 
story. The talk had turned in that 
direction, and the lady, after listening 
for some time wearily, rose, shrugged 
her shapely shoulders, and, without a 
word, deserted us. The man who had 
been telling his experiences, seemed in 
no way perturbed by the implied 
slight on his powers of entertainment. 
He paused, smiled gently, and said— 

“ I had quite forgotten about Lady 
Betty’s dislike of this subject.” 

Several persons, knowing nothing 
of the case, made eager inquiry simul¬ 
taneously, and the man replied— 

“ The Briscoe family, time out of 
mind, has owned Shudderham Hall, a 
picturesque Tudor residence, alleged 
to be haunted. I don’t know what 
the story is, and Lady Betty won’t 
tell—indeed, it would take some 
courage to ask her. I don’t suppose 
Lady Betty has any objection to 
ghosts except in their financial aspect. 
She will not live in The Hall, cannot 
let it, and must not sell it. The 
letting is said to be prevented by its 
evil reputation. I have never seen 
the place; but I was told it is rather 
out of repair, and a long distance from 
the nearest station, so the fault of its 
condition and situation is, perhaps un¬ 


fairly, placed on the shoulders of the 
spooks. But, as I was going to tell 

you-” And he continued his own 

interrupted recital. 

Lady Betty was a woman of forty 
or, perhaps, forty-five, with nothing 
old-maidish about her, her appearance 
being rather stout and matronly. 
She was good-natured, well-to-do, and 
very fond of motoring. I found her 
inclined to underrate her financial 
position, and to plead poverty, which 
in her case must have been largely 
comparative. The day after the 
ghost talk I put myself in Lady 
Betty’s way, and we became ac¬ 
quainted. I nearly shipwrecked all 
my chances of future friendship with 
her by somewhat prematurely broach¬ 
ing the subject of the supernatural, 
for she at once turned away from me. 
But a journalist must be persistent 
if he is to succeed, and cannot afford 
to make too much of a seeming re¬ 
buff. I hastened to say that I quite 
agreed with her, and my object in 
mentioning the subject was that per¬ 
haps I might have an opportunity of 
effectually laying the alleged ghost 
of Shudderham Hall. This aroused 
her interest, and she turned and 
allowed me to proceed. I told her 
I was connected with the “ Daily 
Herald,” and suggested that, if an 
article were written about the his¬ 
torical old Hall, one might at the 
same time give a quietus to the 
ghost. 

“ I have hardly patience to talk on 
such a foolish subject,” she said; 
“ and would not, if the consequences 
to me were less serious. I have often 
thought of tearing down The Hall, 
and building with its materials a 
modem residence nearer the station. 
But nowadays property does not 
seem to belong to its owners, and what 
with falling rents and rising socialism 
I don’t know what we landholders 
are coming to. If I touched the old 
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Hall there would at once be an outcry 
that I was destroying something 
irreplaceable, which it isn’t. As my 
ancestors built it, why shouldn’t I 
destroy it if I wish to do so ? Still, 
as I have no money with which to 
build a new house, there is little use 
in talking of pulling down the old one. 
It is this talk of ghosts that makes 
me lose my temper.” 


at your disposal every facility for 
examining the place thoroughly.” 

I thanked her, and received the 
letter that afternoon, for, although I 
had not the slightest intention of 
presenting it to the gardener, I 
thought it best to hold such a docu¬ 
ment in case I was caught trespassing 
on the premises, and my right to be 
there questioned by some local 



“ Such talk is mostly 
irresponsible gossip,” I 
hastened to assure her 
ladyship'; “ and, indeed, I 
am in a position to prove that, because 
for several years I spent much time in¬ 
vestigating this subject, and never ye t 
met anything that might be regarded 
as even a foundation for the stories 
told. Will you give me permission 
to visit Shudderham Hall ? ” 

“ Certainly. I shall write you a 
letter to the gardener, who will place 


person in authority. On reading the 
letter, however, I learned that Lady 
Betty’s dislike of the subject of 
ghosts had kept her from mentioning 
them. The note merely requested 
the gardener to give me all the keys, 
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together with any assistance I 
wished. 

Shortly after this I was detailed 
to attend to a case in this same 
county of Essex which had begun 
to take a strange hold on the public 
imagination. A new reporter had 
been sent at first from our journal, 
but, as the extraordinary skein of 
circumstantial evidence began to 
unravel, it was seen that this might 
become an event of the first im¬ 
portance in criminal annals, so I was 
asked to take charge. I found the 
scene of the suspected crime a most 
lonely and forbidding spot. The 
farmhouse was ancient, but common¬ 
place, and it was surrounded by a 
gloomy moat. The authorities were 
emptying this moat when I got there, 
with the intention of prosecuting a 
search in its slimy bed. I never was 
assigned a task I disliked so much. 
Day by day passed, but nothing 
was found bearing on the case. Yet I 
dared not leave, for at any moment 
a tragic discovery might be made. 
I went up to London every night 
and came down every morning, hiring 
a trap to carry me to and from the 
distant railway, but, seeing that this 
was likely to be a long job, I took my 
bicycle to the Essex station, and 
thus did not need to wait for the trap, 
as was sometimes the case. 

The police found nothing in the 
moat itself, but they made the start¬ 
ling discovery that a trench had been 
dug which entered the moat, and had 
been filled up again, the surface of the 
filled trench having been thickly 
planted with shrubbery, evidently 
to conceal all traces of the trench— 
which it effectually did, until the 
digging of the side of the moat had dis¬ 
closed the juncture. The authorities 
now determined to continue, the 
excavating night and day, and 1 
telegraphed to the “ Herald ” to send 
me a colleague to take on the night 


watch, suggesting the name of Rogers, 
if he were free. That evening Rogers 
came. He was wildly enthusiastic 
about the mystery, and thanked me 
for mentioning his name, which grati¬ 
tude, considering what was ahead of 
him, seemed undeserved, for I was 
jaded and tired. The constant dig, 
dig, digging had got on my nerves. 
However, I said nothing to damp 
Rogers’ ardour, but got on my bicycle 
and set off. I had determined not 
to take the train journey to London 
that evening, but to seek some 
cheerful country spot, if such was 
to be found, and stop all night at a 
likely-looking inn. I wanted a quiet 
night’s rest, where the sound of 
spades would not mingle with my 
uneasy dreams. I rode through 
three villages, but the-public houses 
in each seemed most unpromising. 
I stopped at one for a sandwich 
and glass of beer, but did not care 
to stay the night. 

As night was coming on and no 
fourth village put in an appearance 
I began to get anxious about my 
lodging ; so I got off my wheel at a 
wayside cottage to enquire my where¬ 
abouts, and learn what chances there 
were of my finding accommodation. 
The labourer who evidently lived 
there was leaning over the wooden 
fence smoking a short clay pipe. Nu¬ 
merous children played about him 
in the gathering dusk. In answer 
to my question, he slowly removed 
his pipe, and said he. had no room 
for strangers, which fact hardly 
needed the stating when one looked 
at the children and estimated the size 
of the cottage. 

“ I don’t know where there’s room 
hereabout,” he continued deliberately, 
“ unless it’s at Shudderham Hall, 
where there’s a-plenty, but nobody 
wants it.” 

“ Shudderham Hall ? ” I exclaimed, 
as a picture of the stout Lady Betty 
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came before my mental vision. “ Is 
that near here ? ” 

He pointed across the fields to¬ 
wards what seemed to be a forest. 

“ If it was lighter you could see the 
chimleys atop o’ them trees. Rare 
lot o’ chimleys Shudderham Hall’s 
got.” 

“ How can I reach it ? ” 

“ The gate’s about half a mile 
further on. There’s big trees on each 
side of the road going up to it, so 
you can’t miss it.” 

“ They say the place is haunted, 
don’t they ? ” 

“ I dunno.” 

“ You don’t believe there's ghosts 
there ? ” 

“ I dunno nothing about it. I 
look after my own business, and lets 
other folks look after theirs, and no 
ghost don’t bother me.” 

“ An excellent plan,” said I. 
“ Thank you very much, and good 
night.” 

I mounted my wheel, and, chancing 
the unlighted lamp (for the district 
seemed policemanless), made down 
the road. I did not intend to look 
up the gardener if I could help it. 
I had my suspicions of the gardener, 
and if I could enter the old house, 
and sleep there unmolested by ghosts 
or anything else, the chances were 
that stopping there another night 
with the gardener’s cognisance, I 
might experience spiritual manifes¬ 
tations which would go far to con¬ 
firm my surmise that their origin was 
human. This was the course I had 
hurriedly sketched out for myself 
during the brief ride in the dark 
from the labourer’s cottage to The Hall 
gate. 

The fine avenue of large, trees so 
completely overarched the road from 
the gate to the house, and the foliage 
was so dense, that I felt as if I were 
entering a tunnel. The darkness of 
the highway was as nothing to this, 


so I dismounted from the bicycle 
and lit the lamp, although I was now 
on a thoroughfare where the law did 
not enjoin me to do so. It did not 
occur to me until afterwards that 
this illumination might attract atten¬ 
tion. The road was rough and neg¬ 
lected, rain having furrowed it for 
months, and it had not been mended. 
I walked up to the mansion and 
found it was also a moated grange 
like the grim farmhouse I had left 
behind me. In the gloom I could not 
distinguish detail, except that of a 
very noble mullioned window, which 
extended from the ground to the roof, 
some of whose diamond panes caught 
a faint reflection of the light that still 
lingered in the sky. The avenue 
ended at the moat, and the black 
silhouette of this manorial pile, al¬ 
though completely surrounded by 
trees, stood nevertheless in an open 
space, extending, I should judge, to a 
couple of acres. The numerous clus¬ 
ters of twisted chimneys, outlined 
against an obscure sky, gave a weird 
finish to the mass, which, with the 
faint phosphorescent-like glimmer on 
the huge window, was sufficiently un¬ 
canny without them. I have since 
thought that perhaps the sickle of a 
new moon might have given the scene 
a still more ghost-ridden effect. An 
oppressive stillness surrounded the 
place; a stillness that was accen¬ 
tuated rather than relieved by the 
occasional plop of a fish or water-rat 
in the moat. 

I wheeled my machine into an open 
outhouse, or shed, that stood on 
the avenue side of the bridge, ex¬ 
tinguished my lamp, but took it off 
and put it into my pocket. I am a 
smoker, and was, luckily, well provided 
with matches. I crossed the brick 
bridge, and approached the dark 
house, and the more I diminished the 
distance the less I liked my self- 
appointed task. If I had been sure 
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that one of the despised taverns I 
had passed early in the evening was 
within reasonable distance I think 
I should have returned to it. I had 
some thought of making shift in the 
outhouse with my bicycle but that 
the heavy atmosphere and the lower¬ 
ing sky promised a rain storm before 
morning. 

I tried to peer into the big window, 
striking a vesta and holding it to the 
pane, but I could see nothing. There 
was no opening, so far as it was con¬ 
cerned. I groped cautiously along 
the front, when suddenly my heart 
stopped, as a gruff voice said— 

“ What are you prowling about here 
for ? ” 

The first action of my scattered 
senses, on hurriedly collecting them¬ 
selves, was to say to me, “ There is 
the folly of lighting a lamp and 
striking matches on such an expedi¬ 
tion as yours ” ; their next was to say 
aloud to the voice, “ Are you the gar¬ 
dener ? ” 

Although the man had startled me 
out of my wits, there came, a moment 
later, a thankful feeling of relief that 
I had been caught, especially as I had 
as milch right there as he, and from 
the same authority, as the document 
in my pocket would prove. If this 
man was the producer of The Hall 
ghosts he would never again scare me 
as badly as he had already done, 
should he march them on me in 
battalions. 

“ I asked you a question, which you 
must answer before putting any of 
your own. Why are you here, and 
for whom are you looking ? ” 

“ I suppose I am looking for you, 
although I haven’t seen you yet. I 
am here by permission of Lady Betty 
Briscoe, the owner of this property, 
and I want supper and a night’s 
lodging.” 

“ If that is the case-” He 

hesitated, and his voice was less 


harsh. “ I saw your light among the 

trees. Then you put it out, and- 

well, your stealthy action misled 

“ It’s all right. To tell the truth, 
I did not expect to meet anyone; and, 
if I could have found an entrance, I 
would have stopped the night and 
troubled no one.” 

“You did not expect supper in an 
empty house, did you ? ” The man’s 
quite natural suspicions were by no 
means allayed, as was shown by his 
tone as well as his words. By this 
time I had lit my lamp, and I turned 
it full on him like a searchlight. I 
judged him to be twenty-five or 
twenty-seven years of age. He was 
dressed like a forester or game-keeper ; 
I was not well enough versed in the 
differences of costume to determine 
his occupation. I thought he did 
not look like a gardener, although, by 
not denying the trade when I asked 
the question, I took his silence as a 
tacit admission. Whether it was the 
effect of the glare of the lamp or not, 
he wore a scowl the most forbidding 
I had ever seen on a human counten¬ 
ance, and I felt that he distrusted 
me more deeply than even the adverse 
circumstances of our meeting war¬ 
ranted. “ What has this man to 
conceal ? ” was my thought, as I 
looked at him. 

“ You have, perhaps, a letter from 
her ladyship ? ” 

“ Yes, I have. Do you wish to see 
it now ? ” 

“ No. I will look at it in the house. 

I will lead the way, if you please.” 

We went round one corner of the 
mansion, to what I supposed was the 
servants’ quarter, from one window 
of which a light shone, and this, 
despite the man’s surly bearing, was 
a welcome sight, because I had had 
only a snack and a glass of bitter at 
one of the village inns on the way 
thither, and I felt the promptings of 
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a healthy hunger. Since the en¬ 
counter in the dark, one or two growls 
of distant thunder became audible 
away to the west. 

“ We will have a storm to-night,” 
muttered my guide, as he opened the 
door. 

I entered a sort of scullery paved 
with flagstones. A withered old wo¬ 
man was washing dishes at a sink, 
and did not look up as we came in. 
An inner door let us into what ap¬ 
peared to be a combined dining-room 
and living-room. A square uncovered 
table occupied the centre of the un¬ 
carpeted floor, and on the table rested 
an oil lamp. Seated at the table 
sewing was a young girl, with one 
of the most beautiful faces I ever 
saw. She rose to her feet on seeing a 
stranger, taken by surprise; and yet, 
from the lighting up of her lovely 
countenance, I thought that my 
visit was not unwelcome. 

“ My wife.” said the custodian 
shortly to me! Then to her : “ This 
gentleman comes from Lady Betty 
Briscoe. He wants supper and a 
room.” 

“ I am sorry to be a trouble, and 
to come thus unannounced. I am 
not very hungry. I had a bite on the 
road. Anything will do. A bit of 
bread and cheese and a glass of ale, 
if you happen to have it; if not, 
water or milk. My tastes are exceed¬ 
ingly simple.” 

“ Oh, it is not the least trouble,” 
she said with enthusiasm, then checked 
herself, and glanced apprehensively 
at her husband, as if in fear of him, 
wondering if her response had been 
too cordial. Her husband’s eyes were 
fixed upon her, and I guessed that 
they tried to convey some unspoken 
message to her, which she appeared 
to be too perturbed to comprehend, 
but stood motionless there, action 
arrested by the deepening frown 
on her husband’s brow. 


“ There is bread and cheese and 
beer in the larder,” he said at last. 
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“ I will get them,” she replied, 
in a trembling voice. His words 
seemed to dissolve the spell that 
temporarily bound her, and she 
disappeared hurriedly. 

I j umped to the conclusion that the 
keeper was under no delusion regard¬ 
ing the nature of my visit, and that 
he had endeavoured to warn his wife 
not to be too loquacious. I also 
formed an opinion that she knew of the 
goings-on, disapproved of them, but 
was both helpless and frightened. 
My dislike for the man increased 
with every moment of our growing 
acquaintance, and this dislike was 
augmented by sympathy for a 
young girl doomed to live under such 
conditions in an environment so 
forbidding. 

“ I will look at the letter, if you 
please.” 

I took it from my inside pocket and 
handed it to him, thankful that it said 
nothing about ghosts, and yet certain 
that the night would not pass without 
manifestations of some kind which, 
the cautious thought came to me, I 
should be wise not to fathom too 
shrewdly. More and more did I come 
to the conclusion that the ghost-maker 
was not a man who would stick at 
trifles, if anyone was so unhappy as 
to cross his path. His next ques¬ 
tion clinched the matter, and I re¬ 
gretted a moment after I had given 
a heedless and too prompt answer. 

“ Does Lady Betty Briscoe know 
that you are here to-night ? ” he 
asked, after reading her short note. 

“ No, she doesn’t. I could not fix 
a date for visiting The Hall when last 
I saw her. My calling to-night is 
purely accidental, and, as I told you, 
I did not wish to disturb anyone.” 

“Then no one knows you are here ?” 
The question gave me pause. The 
man had spoken with what was 
almost eagerness for so cool a cus¬ 
tomer as he seemed to be. 


“ Oh, yes,” I replied, nonchalantly, 
“ the labourer at the cottage half a 
mile up the main road knows, for one, 
because he gave me the final directions 
that enabled me to reach The Hall.” 

He did not speak again, and did 
not return Lady Betty’s letter, but 
placed it on a smaller table that stood 
against the wall, on which his wife 
had deposited her sewing when she 
left the room. Of course, I could 
not ask for its return, as it must be 
his authority for admitting a stranger 
should his action be questioned in the 
future. His wife came in with the 
food and drink, and placed them be¬ 
fore me. It was not a sumptuous 
meal, but it was exactly what I had 
mentioned, and I could not complain 
if I did not particularly enjoy it. 
The ale was sour, the bread badly 
baked, and the cheese musty. I 
wondered if Lady Betty fared so 
badly when she visited her property. 
If so, it was no wonder she came sel¬ 
dom. I glanced across at the young 
wife who was standing in front of her 
husband. 

“ The tapestry room ? ” she mur¬ 
mured. 

“ No, the brown room downstairs,” 
he replied. I fancied this answer dis¬ 
concerted her, and that she was about 
to make some protest, but his intent 
gaze held her silent. Turning her 
head and meeting my eyes, she smiled 
uncertainly, and said, “ I will pre¬ 
pare your room. I’m sure you must 
be tired after your journey,” and with 
that she left us by another door that 
led to the main part of the house. I 
had finished my frugal meal, and the 
old woman came from the scullery 
and removed the dishes, leaving the 
keeper and myself alone together. 
Neither of us spoke, and it was at 
this point the disquieting idea came 
to me that it was not a ghost I had 
to fear so much as the host, and 
I regretted now that I had come 
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entirely unarmed. I had carried a 
pistol on many other of my spook¬ 
hunting tours, and now that it lay in 
a drawer at home I feared I might 
have more need of it. I thought 
I would casually throw out an 
anchor to windward. 

“ As I told you, I came in a hurry, 
and am here rather by accident, so I 
find myself almost penniless. As I 
intend to leave very early to-morrow, 
and must buy my breakfast on the 
way, I should be much obliged if 
you would lend me a few shillings, 
which I will send back to you as soon 
as I reach town.” 

I could see by the partially-closed 
eyelids, and the cynical look which 
came to me from between them, 
that the man did not believe a word 
I had said—doubtless had discounted 
every statement I had made from 
the first. 

“ I have no money,” he said, gruffly. 
“ You did not expect to find money 
here ? ” 

“ I never gave the matter a thought 
till just now, when I remembered 
I might not see you in the morn¬ 
ing.” 

He leaned forward, his right hand 
clutching his knee, his eyes now wide 
open, and almost sparkling in their 
fierce intensity. 

“ What did you expect to find 
here ? ” 

“ I expected to find an interesting 
old manor-house.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Why ? Because Lady Betty is 
very anxious to let it, and I thought I 
could be of some assistance to her in 
her object.” 

“ I see.” The man sat back in his 
chair again, and nothing more was 
said until his wife returned with a 
lighted candle in her hand. She 
spoke to me rather timidly : “ Your 
room is quite ready, sir.” 

Her husband and I rose simul¬ 


taneously, but he immediately sat 
down again, with some abruptness. 

“ Good night,” I saluted him. 

“ Good-night,” he grunted. 

I followed the young woman down 
a very long passage which seemed to 
extend the whole length of the build¬ 
ing. It was rather low, with beams 
overhead, and it had doors on either 
side at intervals. Except a few steps 
at the beginning, there was no stair 
visible, and my room proved to be 
on the ground-floor of the main build¬ 
ing, and at the extreme end of the 
corridor. The door was open, and 
two candles were burning on the 
mantel-piece. 

“ I hope you will rest well,” said 
my conductress kindly, more, I sup¬ 
posed, to make amends for the un¬ 
sociableness of her husband than to 
give expression to a conventional 
sentiment. 

“ I shall be sure to,” I replied, not 
at all so certain as I pretended; 
“ and thank you very much.” 

“ It is very quiet here.” 

“ It must be.” 

“ When did you see Lady Betty 
last?” she continued, lingering out¬ 
side the door. 

“ It is some months since I saw 
her.” 

“ I suppose she is on the Continent 
now. She is very fond of the Con¬ 
tinent.” 

“ That I do not know. It is quite 
likely.” 

“ I wish she would come and live 
here. It would make such a dif¬ 
ference with people about. It is 
very dull. No one at all to speak 
to.” 

The husband came so softly up 
the hall that he startled me almost 
as much as when I first met him. He 
took the candle from his wife’s hand. 

“This gentleman will not want 
breakfast to-morrow,” he said, civilly 
enough. “ He leaves very early in 
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the morning, and so should get to 
sleep as soon as possible.” 

“ Good night,” said the young wo¬ 
man, in a voice scarcely audible. Her 
face had become deadly pale, and her 
lips were so dry that she had diffi¬ 
culty in pronouncing the two words. 

“ Good night, madam, and many 
thanks for your kindness.” 

The man said nothing. They went 
down the hall together, and I closed 
and bolted the door. “ What an 
unmitigated brute he is,” I said to 
myself, for he looked as if he would 
like to beat her if he dared. 

I now examined the room very 
thoroughly, as is the invariable cus¬ 
tom with ghost searchers. There was 
no fear of the door ; the bolts were 
strong and sufficient to keep out any 
ordinary invader. The room was 
panelled in some wood lighter in 
colour than either mahogany or old 
oak, probably cherry, or perhaps 
cedar. It was furnished with a large 
canopied bed, a great arm chair and 
several ordinary chairs, all of ancient 
fashioning, and somewhat thread¬ 
bare in their covering. There were 
two windows : one looking to the 
north, the other to the east, for this 
was a corner room. The windows 
of iron with lead and glass lattice- 
work, opened inward with some diffi¬ 
culty, and I was rather dismayed to 
see stout iron bars across the opening, 
which made a prison cell of the room. 
Closer examination, however, showed 
the obstructions to be less real than I 
had supposed. The bars were so rust- 
eaten at the ends, that one of them 
came out in my hands as I shook it; 
so there would be no difficulty in 
making my exit that way in the morn¬ 
ing, the room, as I have said, being on 
the ground floor. Inside I could find 
no trace of trap-door, sliding panel 
or other mysterious feature. There 
were no^alcoves or recesses in the 
square bedchamber, and the bare 


floor seemed solid enough. The storm 
still held off, and the room proved 
very hot and close; but I was com¬ 
pelled to close the window because 
of the numerous summer insects that 
came in, attracted by the lighted 
candles. The only sound was a mos¬ 
quito or two that hummed against 
the ceiling, and for them I blamed 
the moat. I had come of late to 
cherish a great dislike of moats. 

Sometime during the night I was 
partially awakened by either the 
vivid flash of lightning or the heavy 
clap of thunder that followed. I 
remember dimly the roar of a tropical 
rain, and more thunder, and then I 
dropped off to sleep again, and the 
next thing I knew it was daylight. 

I sprang up, opened both windows 
and dressed. What a difference 
broad daylight makes in a man’s feel¬ 
ings and thoughts. All tragedy, and 
terror, and doubt, and suspicion dis¬ 
solved in the clear healthy light of 
this lovely morning, which the night’s 
rain had freshened to a cool deli¬ 
ciousness indescribable. My watch 
told me it was only a little after four 
o’clock. No ghosts had disturbed my 
rest, and the actions and manner of my 
reluctant host, which had seemed so 
sinister the evening before, now took 
on their proper perspective, and I 
laughed aloud at the fanciful deduc¬ 
tions I had drawn from them. Of 
course, he might have been, and pro¬ 
bably was, the origin of the ghostly 
gossip which existed regarding the 
manor-house, and it amused me to 
think that very likely he had gone 
through the whole ceremony, moaning 
or shuffling his feet along the polished 
floors, or whatever else he did when 
there were visitors, while all the time 
I was so sound asleep that I heard 
nothing. I had slept so well that even 
the fierce thunder had not the power 
to thoroughly arouse me. 

I slipped out of the window, after 
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drawing the bolts from the door and 
leaving some money on the table to 
pay for the trouble I had caused. I 
paused on file bridge and looked down 
into the clear water in whose depths 
numerous fish darted. Even the moat 
was alluring in the morning light. 
Its sides towards the house were built 
of brick, which was almost entirely 
hidden by a curtain of long green 
fronds whose slender ends trailed in 
the water, and sometimes a little 
shiver ran along the drooping curtain, 
as a frightened waterfowl, unseen, 
swam swiftly along the wall, dis¬ 
turbed by my presence. 

I fastened my lamp to its place and 
wheeled the bicycle down the avenue. 

I felt quite as hungry as if I had had 
no supper at all the night before, and 
so made record time along the high¬ 
way, until I came to an early inn with 
its welcome ham and eggs and coffee. 
Some days later the gruesome dis¬ 
covery was made in the trench of the 
moat farm, and then I was free to 
return to London. 

I was talking with my chief about 
the tragedy whose progress I had 
watched for so long, and casually 
mentioned the night I had spent at 
Shudderham Hall. He became in¬ 
terested in my ghost-searching ex¬ 
periences, and as he was a man who 
did not believe in anything much 
except the “ Daily Herald,” he asked 
me to write an article on my re¬ 
searches, which would go to show 
that haunted houses were all a de¬ 
lusion. When the proof of this article 
came to me I posted it to Lady Betty 
at her town house, marking with blue 
pencil the portion which dealt with 
Shudderham Hall. I had written 
nothing about her servants, but 
merely stated that I had slept all 
night in the supposedly haunted room, 
and met no more ghosts than I would 
have encountered in the Hotel Cecil. 
By return I received Lady Betty’s 
thanks, and an invitation to breakfast 


with her next day but one, at the 
continental hour of twelve o’clock. 

Lady Betty was very gracious, and 
asked me to take a spin with her in 
her newest automobile, after breakfast. 
As my afternoon was free I accepted 
her offer, and we sat down to a dainty 
meal. She was very much pleased 
with what I had written, and ex¬ 
pressed her satisfaction that it was 
to appear in so authoritative a news¬ 
paper as the “ Daily Herald.” 

“ When did you visit The Hall ? ’’ 
she asked. 

I mentioned the date. 

“You did not use my letter. The 
gardener was here yesterday, and I 
read to him what you had written, 
but he said he had seen nothing of 
you.” 

“ I did not intend to use the letter, 
but circumstances forced my hand. 
I found him a surly beast, and didn’t 
like him a bit.” 

“ Oh, he is uncultivated and 
boorish, rather than surly. But his 
garden is well cultivated, if he isn’t, 
and that’s all I ask of him. He threw 
no obstacles in your way, then ? If 
you arrived near nightfall, I’ll war¬ 
rant you couldn’t induce him to 
accompany you to The Hall.” 

“ It was at The Hall I found him, 
or, rather, he found me. It was pitch 
dark, with a storm coming on, and 
when he spoke, he nearly frightened 
me to death. Still, I don’t blame 
him, for he caught me acting sus¬ 
piciously, and it was your letter that 
saved me. I was sorry for his young 
and pretty wife. I should say she 
has a hard time of it with terror and 
loneliness.” 

“ Why, what are you talking about ? 
His wife is older than I am, yes, and 
stouter, and has nine children.” 

“ In that case it was not the gar¬ 
dener I saw. I thought as much at 
the time. He seemed to be more like 
a gamekeeper, or a forester. The 
man I am talking about is the 
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resident caretaker of Shudderham 
Hall.” 

Lady Betty stared at me a few 
moments across the table, then she 
said very quietly, “ Please tell me 
what happened from beginning to end. ” 

At first she seemed startled, and 
bent eagerly forward; but finally a 
shade of weariness came over her face, 
and she leaned back, becoming more 
and more displeased, until I faltered, 
and stopped. 

“ I see your ladyship does not be¬ 
lieve me,” I protested. 

“ Who told you the story ? ” she 
asked. 

“ What story ? ” 

“ The one you have just been re¬ 
lating with such circumstantiality of 
detail. All that happened a hundred 
and fifty years ago. But I should not 
have interrupted you. I am anxious 
to know how you will treat the cul¬ 
minating point of the tragedy. The 
Betty Briscoe of that day had sent a 
young London clerk to The Hall. He 
was to act as steward or secretary, or 
something of that sort. The forester 
was madly and unjustly jealous of his 
young wife. He strangled the stran¬ 
ger with a garter, and his wife with 
its fellow, then cut his own throat with 
his hunting-knife. The stain is still 
on the corridor floor near the door of 
the brown room. How did you intend 
to treat that incident ? ” 

I pushed back my chair and rose to 
my feet. 

“ I have the honour to wish your 
ladyship good-bye,” I said, with for¬ 
mality. 

“ Stop, stop,” she cried. “ You 
cannot leave the affair at this stage.” 

“ The affair, madam, must be left 
at the point where you doubt my 
word.” 

“ Tut, tut; sit down again,” she 
cried, impetuously. “ A young fellow 
like you should not be so sharp with 
an old creature like me. I wasn’t 


doubting your word, but I thought 
you were playing a joke on me, and I 
didn’t like it. Give me time to 
collect my thoughts before snapping 
my head off. I think, after all, it’s 
merely a coincidence. I imagine you 
went astray in Essex, and that it was 
some other manor-house you slept 
in. Essex has plenty of such places. 
There has been no caretaker in The 
Hall within the memory of man. No 
one will stop for any wages I am able 
to pay.” 

“You forget that I gave the man 
your letter, which would have had no 
effect with a stranger. Also the 
chimneys of The Hall were pointed 
out to me by a labourer not half a 
mile from your gates.” 

“ Yes, you’re right. I did forget. 
Very well. We’ll motor out there 
together. .Please don’t object. You 
promised to motor with me, and we 
may as well go there as elsewhere.” 

“ I am quite ready, and more than 
willing.” 

Our first stop was at the cottage 
of the labourer who had directed me 
to The Hall. The man came out, cap 
in hand. He did not recognise me, 
but I instantly recognised him. 

“ Bring the keys of The Hall, 
Peter,” commanded Lady Betty, and 
Peter slouched into the house again. 

“ Is that your gardener ? ” I en¬ 
quired. 

“ Yes. It was to him I wrote the 
letter, and, if you remember, told 
you where to find him.” 

The verbal instructions had escaped 
my mind. When the man came out 
again carrying a bunch of keys, I 
spoke to him. 

“ Some weeks ago I cycled here and 
spoke to you. It was then so dark 
we could not see the chimneys of The 
Hall, but you pointed to the place. 
I enquired about a night’s lodging, 
and you told me there was plenty of 
room at The Hall.” 
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“Yes, I remember you now, sir. 
Lord love you, you never went there, 
did you ? I thought you were just 
getting at me, when you said you 
would go there.” 

“ That’s all right. I simply wanted 
to know if you recollected our meet¬ 
ing.” 

We left the automobile at the gates, 
in the care of the chauffeur, while Lady 
Betty and I walked up the avenue to 
the house. I carried the bunch of 
keys, and led the way, not to the front, 
as she directed me, but to the door by 
which I had entered the night of my 
former visit. 

“You must follow in my footsteps, 
Lady Betty,” I said, and she made 
no objection. At last I found a key 
that fitted the scullery door, and we 
went in. The next door was also 
locked, and as I tried key after key, 
I said, “ There should be inside a 
large square table in the centre of the 
floor, and a small side table. Also 
four wooden chairs. To the right- 
hand is a cupboard with-” 

My description was interrupted by 
the opening of the door, and we found 
the room furnished as I had foretold. 


Lady Betty said nothing, but she 
picked up her own letter from the 
side table, and after glancing at it, 
crushed it in her hand. I led the 
way up the steps and down the long 
low-ceilinged corridor, opening the 
door of the brown room. The bed 
was exactly in the state it had been 
left by me, and the opening of the 
door allowed the gentle breeze to fling 
toward us the hinged window with 
a clattering bang that made Lady 
Betty jump. 

“ I could not fasten the window 
from the outside,” I explained, “ and 
that iron bar gave way in my hands 
the night before.” 

“ Here are six shillings on the 
table,” whispered Lady Betty. She 
had broken out a fan, and was fanning 
herself rapidly. 

“ Yes. I left the money there to 

pay-” I paused, not knowing 

how to designate the beneficiaries. 

“ Oh, Lord ! ” cried Lady Betty, 
collapsing rather than sinking into 
the arm chair. 

* * * * 

Shudderham Hall may still be had 
at a very moderate rental. 



AN ASTRAL INVASION 

By ANDREW LINDSAY 
Illustrated by F. Briscoe 


J OHN BOWTON had a some¬ 
what dingy office in the City 
and a romantic villa in the 
country. The villa overlooked 
an Alpine-like scene, and was not an 
uncomfortable distance from town, 
which Bowton reached each morning 
by means of a train. From the termi¬ 
nus he depended 
upon a penny 
’bus to deposit 
him at the door 
of his gloomy 
office. 

It may be taken 
for granted that 
a man who makes 
the daily journey 
from a common¬ 
place" station on 
the top of an 
omnibus, passing 
through drab, un¬ 
interesting streets 
has no great sur¬ 
plus of spiritual 
aspirations, but is 
an all-round sen¬ 
sible fellow, with 
no nonsense 
about him. Bow- 
ton’s one desire 
was to make 
money, in order to afford a certain 
amount of luxury to the dwellers in 
the romantic-looking villa, and, in¬ 
cidentally, to have a good time 
himself as he jogged along through a 
very pleasant world. 

Bowton was not a great reader, 
either of fiction or of works of a deeper 
character, but he supplied his wife, 
who was omnivorous, with all the 


literature, and any of the periodicals 
she desired, and through her reading 
Bowton came to talk quite fluently, 
if superficially, of the newest fiction, 
and the different articles in the higher- 
class monthlies. 

“ My wife thinks So-and-so’s article 
in this, that, or the.other review is 
very striking,” 
he would say to 
a train companion 
in the morning; 
so among his 
acquaintances he 
gradually came to 
be spoken of as 
“A rather clever 
chap—a reading 
man, you know.” 

A man should 
be careful about 
the books he 
brings into his 
house, and he 
should know 
something of the 
subjects he passes 
on for his wife’s 
inspection. 
Should anyone 
care to have a 
signed document 
to this effect, let 
him apply to John Bowton for it. 

For some months Mrs. Bowton had 
been reading different writers on kin¬ 
dred subjects. “ New Light on Men¬ 
tal Therapeutics ” had first excited 
her attention ; “ The Phenomena of 
Spiritualism ” followed, and en¬ 
grossed her, while “Will'Power Ex¬ 
plained ” transformed her into an 
ardent student of psychology. A 
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certain passage from the book strongly 
impressed her, and was seldom out of 
her mind. The passage ran thus : 
“ Every individual has, in addition 
to the physical body, a thought body 
the exact counterpart, in every re¬ 
spect, of the material frame. It is 
contained in the material frame as 
air is retained in the lungs and in the 
blood. It is capable of motion with 
the rapidity of thought, and the laws 
of time and space do not exist for it.” 

To merely say that this was news 
to Mrs. Bowton would be stating the 
case too mildly, for she was entranced 
and overwhelmed at the amazing dis¬ 
covery, and wondered how it hap¬ 
pened that she had remained in igno¬ 
rance so long. However, now that 
she was aware of her interesting 
possession, she resolved without fur¬ 
ther delay to commence the develop¬ 
ment' and training of her thought 
body. , 

“ It would be delightful,” she said 
to herself, “ to project my astral pre¬ 
sence into the grey office where my 
husband, poor dear, is so often at 
work late into the night.” 

In the beginning of experimental 
efforts she talked a good deal on the 
subject to John, but met with so 
much good-natured pooh-poohing that 
she decided to say no more about it, 
but, with an added light in her eyes, 
and a determined compression of the 
lips, vowed to prove the new-found 
theory to him. She meant to sur¬ 
prise him—and succeeded. 

Early in the afternoon of a dull day 
Bowton sat busily writing in the 
office. At intervals he rose to consult 
a legal-looking volume, and occa¬ 
sionally his files. He was completely 
absorbed in his work, when suddenly 
and unaccountably he raised his head, 
and was startled to see his wife stand¬ 
ing on the other side of the desk. 
The sight gave him something of a 
shock, because he had not heard her 


come in, and his voice betrayed a 
slight tremulo as he asked, cheerfully 
enough— 

“ Why, my dear, I didn’t know you 
were coming.to town to-day! Nothing 
wrong, I hope ? Do you want some 
money ? Why didn’t you send me 
a wire ? ” 

Bowton did not launch these ques¬ 
tions at his wife quite so rapidly 
as they appear here ; in fact, there was 
an appreciable pause between each 
query, and his anxiety gathered 
volume as no reply came to his ques¬ 
tioning. He gazed at his wife in 
consternation, and ’ experienced a 
creepy feeling at the roots of his hair. 
He remained speechless for a few mo¬ 
ments, then slowly she faded away 
until he. could see his office files 
through her dissolving form. 

Slight, though agitated, reflection 
showed Bowton what had really hap¬ 
pened. He knew he wasn’t dream¬ 
ing, for there on the desk lay the brief 
lie was preparing with so much care. 
He had heard of similar experiences, 
and they invariably foretold that the 
person spectrally represented had at 
that moment died. 

Bowton left his office hurriedly 
and called a hansom. 

“ Double fare,” he said to the 
driver, whom he knew, “ if you catch 
the two-fifty,” and the rapidity with 
which the hansom shot forward 
soothed, in some degree, his increas¬ 
ing perturbation. 

In due time he arrived at the ro¬ 
mantic villa. With trembling fingers 
he tried to insert his key in the latch, 
and his wife, hearing the fumbling, 
came from a room near at hand, and 
opened the door for him. Seeing his 
white face and strained lodk, she said— 

“ Why, John, aren’t you well ? ” 

His two small girls, becoming aware 
of his presence, descended the stair 
with a rush and stormed him, cry¬ 
ing— 
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“Oh, it’s the easiest thing in-the 
world,” she rejoined, with seeming 
composure. “ They do it every day 
in India, quite as a matter of course. 
I have mastered the elemental 
processes,” she announced, rather de¬ 
fiantly, and there was a steely glint 
in her eyes, and a red’spot burned 
in each cheek, which Bowton recog¬ 
nised as danger signals. He stood 


“Tell me just what happened, 
Edith,” and she, welcoming a gentler 
mood, began with enthusiasm. 

“ It is absorbing, John, and when it 
cemes to experiment, it is simply 
stupendous! You know the wise 
men of India live very strictly ; in¬ 
deed, their sustenance is still rather 
a mystery'■ I am a strict vegetarian 
now, and I know it has helped me. 



glaring at her with an expression 
of such appalling anger that_ at 
last she faltered— 

“ I’m very sorry if I startled you, 
John. It never struck me I might 
do that,” she concluded apologetically. 
Bowton realised that if he wished to 
gain a clear knowledge of the affair 
he must keep the peace, so once more 
he threw himself into the chair, say¬ 
ing, as quietly as he could — 


for I made no progress at all when I 
lived grossly.” 

Bowton’s face broke into a sort of 
twisted smile, his muscles working 
against the will. 

“ It is going to be the fashionable 
lecture subject this winter, I believe,” 
she added, convincingly, “not that I 
care about fashion at all ; I’m in¬ 
terested in the science alone. I hope 
soon to be able to visit you at 
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was a telegram addressed to his wife 
at the romantic villa, and read :— 

“Detained. Sorry. Home last train.” 

Bowton was making haste to finish 
his work before Hinkson joined him 
at six o’clock. He was completely 
absorbed in his task, when he looked 
up suddenly. To his horror, on tlie s 
other side of the desk, as on the former 
occasion, he saw the astral semblance 
of his wife. There was a sweet com¬ 
passionate smile on her pleasing, 
thoughtful countenance, and she 
leaned towards him in an attitude of 
sympathy, her whole expression say¬ 
ing as plainly as possible, “ Dear, I’m 
sorry you have to work so hard.” 

Bowton set his teeth firmly to¬ 
gether, and stood up, He thrust his 
hands deep into his pockets, and con¬ 
fronted the apparition in his sternest 
attitude of condemnation. Presently 
he said, slowly, and with great dis¬ 
tinctness, as if it were necessary so to 
address a spectre in order to be im¬ 
pressive— 

“ I don’t know whether you can 
hear me, or understand what I say, 
but I simply won’t stand this sort of 
thing. It isn’t respectable.” 

A look of sorrow passed over the 
thought face of his wife, as if she were 
grieved at being misunderstood, and 
realised her inability to explain. 

“ No, I won’t stand it,” repeated 
Bowton, noticing the effect his first 
remark had made. 

“ Suppose something were to hap¬ 
pen to the children at home, and you 
playing ghost about the City in this 
disgraceful way. Why are you watch¬ 
ing me, anyway ? One might ima¬ 
gine you thought—were afraid—I 
was going to some music hall, or play.” 

Bowton stammered a good deal 
over his complaint, becoming aware 
that he was sailing perilously near un¬ 
truth. 

The apparition did not speak or 


move, but the countenance showed 
she was hurt, having no such un¬ 
generous and unjust suspicion of her 
husband. 

“ Now take my advice.” he con¬ 
tinued, “ and if you have any regard 
for me, go home, and drop this 
fiendish practice. I shall go insane 
if you continue such a shocking habit. 
In fact, I think I might apply for a 
divorce on the strength of it.” Then, 
seeing the compassionate thought 
face change to one of deep sorrow, 
he added, quickly, “ No, no, I don’t 
think I should go quite so far as that, 
but I’ll take to drink, or something, I 
know I shall. Now do go home, 
there’s a dear.” 

It had struck six, and Bowton 
feared Hinkson might come at any 
moment, and not knowing astral folk 
were invisible to those uninterested 
in them, he was growing more arid 
more flustered. However, the spectre 
woman seemed to understand his last 
appeal, for she slowly faded away, 
but her look of sad reproach haunted 
Bowton for some hours. 

When he felt himself quite alone 
again, Bowton sat down quite ex¬ 
hausted in his office chair. A minute 
later he heard a step in the outer 
room, and Hinkson came in, breezy, 
careless, and happy, evidently enjoy¬ 
ing in anticipation his evening out. 

“ Ready, old chap ? ” he asked, 
lightly, as lie stood at the door ; then, 
noticing Bowton’s drooping attitude, 
he added, “Why, Jack, you don’t 
look at all fit, old man. What’s the 
matter ? ” 

“ I’m not feeling first-rate, to tell 
you the truth, and, I say, Hinkson, 
I don’t think I’ll go to-night. I’ve 
some work here I ought to finish ; 
work, in fact, that I must get off 
my mind.” 

“ Nonsense ! You work too hard. 
Work will keep ; it always does if 
you give it half a chance. You are 
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not up to it to-night, anyway. Come 
along, Jack, you’ll feel better for it, 
I assure you.” 

So Bowton went, and Hinkson 
thought all through dinner that his 
friend acted as though he had com¬ 
mitted a crime, for his bearing was as 
one in constant fear of justice being 
summarily meted out to him. Later, 
at the hall, this feeling appeared to 
wear away. 

About the middle of the evening, 
Bowton was appalled to see his fami¬ 
liar spectre come smilingly towards 
him. When the momentary shock 
passed, it relieved him to observe that 
no one in the audience noticed the 
thought presence. 

The apparition gazed about her in 
pleased wonder, then she turned her 
face towards her husband again. 
Such a forbidding frown of displeasure 
rested on his countenance that her 
own took on a disturbed, troubled 
look, and, as if unable to withstand 
fierce anger, she disappeared quickly. 

“ I say, Bowton,” exclaimed Hink¬ 
son, “ whatever are you staring at ? 
You’re as white as paper.” Hinkson 
rose in his anxiety. “ You’re feeling 
queer, I know you are, Jack. We’ll 
go at once.” 

“ No, no, Dick. Sit down. I’ll 
be all right in a minute. In any case, 
you stay, but—if you don’t mind— 
I think I’ll leave now.” 

Hinkson insisted on accompanying 
him, and Bowton had to be firm to 
prevent him, saying at last— 

“ I want to be alone, Dick ; I must 
think a bit. A little business matter, 
that’s all,but it requires thinking out.” 

On his way home, Bowton did think, 
and he was a good deal puzzled to 
know how he should account to his 
wife for his presence at the theatre. 
He was a truthful man, but he decided 
that this was not a case where strict 
veracity was necessary. He would 
declare that it was her astral presence 


at the office that had driven him to 
the theatre, which was merely a pre¬ 
liminary to the drunken career he 
meant to adopt unless she immediately 
abandoned these thought-projecting 
experiments. 

That point settled, he cast about in 
his mind for some further argument 
of weight which he might use against 
her discomfiting pastime. As so often 
happens, the hair of the dog appeared 
to be the cure for the bite, for Bowton 
discovered the remedy by remember¬ 
ing an extract from an occult book 
itself, and he treasured it in his me¬ 
mory until the time came to use it. 

Although it was late when he 
reached home, Bowton found his wife 
waiting up for him. He sighed when 
he realised this, for he feared his 
plans and his persuasions might not 
avail. 

“Oh, John,” she cried, exultantly, 
as he came in, “ I have had suck 
experiences. I have been longing to 
tell you, for though you were so cross 
before, I am sure you will agree with 
me now, and be just as interested as 
I am in the experiments.” 

“ Tell me about them,” said Bow- 
ton, dropping into his chair. 

“ Well, when I got your wire, I de¬ 
termined to send my astral body to 
your office. I know I was in the 
office, and I know you w r ere there, 
but I cannot remember whether I 
spoke to you, or you to me, but I do 
know that I came aw r ay with the feel¬ 
ing that you were very busy, and I 
said I would go to you again. ‘ When I 
w r ent the second time, the strangest 
thing happened. I did not get to the 
office at all. I had wished myself to 
go where you were, and I seemed to 
find you in some foreign land, a sort 
of Roman ampitheatre, with hundreds 
of people present. It was strange, 
wasn’t it, that I saw you at once in 
that vast throng of foreigners ? ” 

“ Very strange,” said Bow’ton, in 
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the most natural voice he had com¬ 
manded for some hours. 

“ Then I came away, and I did not 
seem able to reach you at all.” 

“ Then, Edith, you haven’t given 
up this abominable study, as you 
practically promised you would ? ” 
he asked. 

“ Oh, dear no ! I am only begin¬ 
ning to learn what a delightful science 
it is. I don’t remember promising 
you to give it up, John. You took 
my books away, but you couldn’t 
take away what I had learned.” 

“ Well, if you cannot manage to 
forget it, my poor girl, 

I fear I must bid you 
farewell,” he said, dole¬ 
fully. 

“You ate going to— 
going away, John ? ” 
she asked, with the 
enthusiasm gone from 
her. 

“ I am not, my 
dear; you are. 

Don’t you remem¬ 
ber what one of 
your psychic 
writers says on 
the subject of 
astrals ? I am 
astonished that 
you have forgot¬ 
ten such an im¬ 
portant point.” ' 

“ What was it, John ? ’’.she asked, 
in a dull voice. 

“ One of your most thrilling writers 
insists that there are dishonest astrals 
waiting for a thought-envelope whose 
astral is elsewhere. The unprincipled 
astral takes possession of the unin¬ 
habited frame, and thereafter its real 
inhabitant becomes a wanderer—an 
astral without a home, doomed to 
linger for ever in limitless space. 
That is what will happen to you, my 
dear, and I shall find myself the hus¬ 
band of someone else.” 


“ Can that be really true ? ” cried 
Mrs. Bowton, in alarm. 

“You surely cannot doubt the most 
forcible authority on psychic mat¬ 
ters ? ” replied Bowton, pleased with 
himself that he remembered so much 
of the despised subject. “ However, 
I suppose I shall have to make the 
best of the other woman,” he added, 
in his most resigned, philosophic 
manner, “and since outwardly she will 
be your counterpart, perhaps it won’t 
be quite so bad as it appears to me 
now.” 

Bowton became composed, as he ob¬ 
served his wife, 
who sat with a 
deep thought line 
dividingher brow. 

“ But really, 
Edith, I don’t 
look forward to 
the change with 
any degree of 
pleasure,” he con¬ 
cluded. 

Mrs. ! Bowton 
was distinctly agi¬ 
tated, and the 
shrewd glance her 
husband bent 
upon her became 
blended with 
amusement. 

“ I will take 
her to the theatre 
oftener,” he said to himself, “ six 
nights in the week, if necessary, but 
_I will rid her of this disagreeable, 
uncanny accomplishment.” 

Mrs. Bowton sat for some time pon¬ 
dering the possibilities of experiments, 
but at last she said— 

“ I have taken fearful chances, but 
I’ll not risk it again, John.” 

So happiness reigns in the romantic 
villa that overlooks the Alpine-like 
scene, and, to secure its continuance, 
John Bowton never relaxes the sur¬ 
veillance of his wife’s book club lists. 
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THE GHOST AND THE GLASS 


By ROBERT BARR 

Illustrated by W. H. Holloway 


ERTRAM EASTFORD had 
intended to pass the shop 
of his old friend, the curi¬ 
osity dealer, into whose 
pockets so much of his money had 
gone for trinkets gathered from all 
quarters of the globe. He knew it 
was weakness on his part to select 
that street when he might have taken 
another, but he thought it would do 
no harm to treat himself to one glance 
at the seductive window of the old 
curiosity shop, where the dealer was 
in the habit of displaying his latest 
acquisitions. The window was never 
quite the same, and it had a continued 
fascination for Bertram Eastford ; 
but this time, he said to himself reso¬ 
lutely, he would not enter, having, as 
he assured himself, the strength of 
mind to forgo this temptation. 
However, he reckoned without his 
window, for in it there was an old 
object newly displayed which caught 
his attention as effectually as a halt- 
driven nail arrests the hem of a 
cloak. On the central shelf of the 
window stood an hour-glass, its frame¬ 
work of some wood as black as ebony. 
He stood gazing at it for a moment, 
then turned to the door and went in¬ 
side, greeting the ancient shopman, 
whom he knew so well. 

“ I want to look at the hour-glass 
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you have in the window,” he said. 

“ Ah, yes,” replied the curiosity 
dealer ; “ the cheap watch has driven 
the hour-glass out of the commercial 
market, and we rarely pick up a 
thing like that nowadays.” 

He took the hour-glass from the 
shelf in the window, reversed it, and 
placed it on a table. The ruddy sand 
began to pour through into the lower 
receptacle in a thin, constant stream 
as if it were blood that had been 
dried and powdered. Eastford 
watched the ever-increasing heap at 
the bottom, rising conically, changing 
its shape every moment, as little 
avalanches of the sand fell away from 
its heightening sides. 

“ There is no need for you to extol 
its antiquity,” said Eastford, with a 
smile. “ I knew the moment I 
looked at it that such glasses are rare, 
and you are not going to find me a 
cheapening customer.” 

“ So far from over-praising it,” pro¬ 
tested the shopman, “ I was about to 
call your attention to a defect. It is 
useless as a measurer of time.” 

“ It doesn’t record the exact hour, 
then ? ” asked Eastford. 

“ Well, I suppose the truth is, 
they were not very particular in the 


old days, and time was not money, 
as it is now. It measures the hour with 
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great accuracy,” the curio dealer went 
on—“ that is, if you watch it ; but 
strangely enough, after it has run. for 
half an hour or thereabouts, it stops, 
because of some defect in the neck 
of the glass, or in the pulverising of 
the sand, and will not go again until 
the glass is shaken.” 

The hour-glass at that moment 
verified what the old man said. The 
tiny stream of sand suddenly ceased, 
but resumed its flow the moment 
its owner jarred the frame, and con¬ 
tinued pouring without further inter¬ 
ruption. 

“ That is very singular,” said East- 
ford. “ How do you account for it ? ” 

“ I imagine it is caused by some in¬ 
equality in the grains of sand ; 
probably a few atoms larger than the 
others come together at the neck, and 
so stop the percolation. It always 
does this, and, of course, I cannot 
remedy the matter because the glass 
is hermetically sealed.” 

“ Well, I don’t want it as a time¬ 
keeper, so we will not allow that 
defect to interfere with the sale. 
How much do you ask for it ? ” 

The dealer named his price, and 
Eastford paid the amount. 

“ I shall send it to you this after¬ 
noon.” 

“Thank you,” said the customer, 
taking his leave. 

That night in his room Bertram 
Eastford wrote busily until a late 
hour. When his work was concluded 
he pushed away his manuscript with 
a sigh of that deep contentment 
which comes to a man who has not 
wasted his day. He replenished the 
open fire, drew his most comfortable 
arm-chair in front of it, took the green 
shade from his lamp, thus filling the 
luxurious apartment with a light 
that was reflected from armour and 
from ancient weapons standing in 
comers and hung along the walls. He 
lifted the paper-covered package, cut 


the string that bound it, and placed 
the ancient hour-glass on his table, 
watching the thin stream of sand 
which his action had set running. 
The constant .unceasing, steady down¬ 
fall seemed to hypnotise him. Its 
descent was as silent as the footsteps 
of time itself. Suddenly it stopped, 
as it had done in the shop, and its 
abrupt ceasing jarred on his tingling 
nerves like an unexpected break 
in the stillness. He could almost 
imagine an unseen hand clasping 
the thin cylinder of the glass and 
throttling it. He shook the bygone 
time-measurer and breathed again 
more steadily when the sand resumed 
its motion. Presently he took the 
glass from the table and examined 
it with some attention. He thought 
at first its frame was ebony, but 
further inspection convinced him it 
was oak, blackened with age. On one 
round end was carved rudely two 
hearts overlapping and twined about 
them a pair of serpents. 

“ Now, I wonder what that’s for ? ” 
murmured Eastford to himself. “An 
attempt at a coat of arms, perhaps. ” 

There was no clue to the meaning 
of the hieroglyphics, and Eastford, 
with the glass balanced on his knee, 
watched the sand still running, the 
crimson thread sparkling in the lamp¬ 
light. He fancied he saw distorted 
reflections of faces in the convex 
glass, although his reason told him 
they were but caricatures of his own. 
The great bell in the tower near by, 
with slow solemnity, tolled twelve. 
He counted its measured strokes one 
by one, and then was startled by a 
decisive knock at his door. One sec¬ 
tion of his brain considered this visit 
untimely, another looked on it as 
perfectly usual, and while the two 
were arguing the matter out, he heard 
his own voice cry : “ Come in.” 

The door opened, and the discussion 
between the Government and the 
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Opposition in his mind ceased to 
consider the untimeliness of the visit, 
for here, in the visitor himself, stood 
another problem. He was a young 
man in military costume, his uniform 
being that of an officer. Eastford 
remembered seeing something lik^ it 
on the stage, and knowing little of 
military affairs, thought perhaps the 
costume of the visitor before him 
indicated an officer in the Napoleonic 
war. 

“ Good evening ! ” said the in¬ 
comer. “ May I introduce myself ? I 
am Lieutenant Sentore, of the regular 
army.” 

“You are very welcome,” returned 
his host. “ Will you be seated ? ” 

“ Thank you, no. I have but a few 
moments to stay. I have come for 
my hour-glass, if you will be good 
enough to let me have it.” 

“ Your hour-glass ? ” ejaculated 
Eastford, in surprise. “ I think you 
labour under a misapprehension. The 
glass belongs to me ; I bought it to¬ 
day at the old curiosity shop in 
Finchmore Street.” 

“ Rightful possession of the glass 
would appear to rest with you, tech¬ 
nically ; but taking you to be a 
gentleman, I venture to believe that a 
mere statement of my priority of claim 
will appeal to you, even though it 
might have no effect on the minds of 
a jury of our countrymen.” 

“You mean to say that the glass 
has been stolen from you and has been 
sold ? ” 

“ It has been sold undoubtedly 
over and over again, but never stolen, 
so far as I have been able to trace its 
history.” 

“ If then, the glass has been 
honestly purchased by its different 
owners, I fail to see how you can 
possibly establish any claim to 
it ? ” 

“ I have already admitted that my 
claim is moral rather than legal,” 
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continued the visitor. “ It is a long 
story ; have I your permission to tell 
it ? ” 

“ I shall be delighted to listen,” 
replied Eastford, “ but before doing 
so I beg to renew my invitation, and 
ask you to occupy this easy chair 
before the fire.” 

The officer bowed in silence, crossed 
the room behind Eastford, and sat 
down in the arm-chair, placing his 
swofd across his knees. The stranger 
spread 1 his hands before the fire, and 
seemed' to enjoy the comforting 
warmth. ' He remained for a few 
moments buried in deep reflection, 
quite ignoring the presence of his 
host, who, glancing upon the hour¬ 
glass in dispute upon his knee, seeing 
that the sands hadqll run out, silently 
reversed it and set them flowing again. 
This action caught the comer of the 
stranger’s eye, and brought him to a 
realisation of why he was there. 
Drawing a heavy sigh, he began this 
story :— 

“ In the year 1706 I held the post 
of lieutenant in that part of the 
British Army commanded by General 
Trelawny, the supreme command, of 
course, being in the hands of the great 
Marlborough.” 

Eastford listened to this announce¬ 
ment with a feeling that there was 
something wrong about the statement. 
The man sitting there was calmly,, 
talking of a time one hundred and 
ninety-two years past, and yet he 
himself could not be a day more than 
twenty-five years old. Somewhere . 
entangled in this were the elements of 
absurdity. Eastford found himself 
unable to unravel them, but the more 
he thought of the matter, the more 
reasonable it began to appear, and so, 
hoping his visitor had not noted the 
look of surprise on his face, he said, 
quietly, casting his mind back over 
the history of England, and remem¬ 
bering what he had learned at school: 
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“ That was during the war of the 
Spanish Succession ? ” 

“ Yes, the war had then been in 
progress four years, and many brilliant 
victories had been won, the greatest 
of which was probably the Battle of 
Blenheim.” 

“ Quite so,” murmured Eastford. 

‘“It was the English,’ Casper cried, 

* That put the French to rout; 

But what they killed each other for 
I never could make out.’ ” 

The officer looked up in astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ I never heard anything like that 
said about the war. The reason for it 
was perfectly plain. We had to fight 
or acknowledge France to be the 
dictator of Europe. Still, politics 
have nothing to do with my story. 
General Trelawny and his forces 
rested in Brabant, and were under 
orders to join the Duke ot Marl¬ 
borough’s army. We had been ordered 
to go through the countiy as speedily 
as possible, for a great battle was 
expected. Trelawny’s instructions 
obliged him to capture certain towns 
and cities that lay in our way, to 
dismantle the fortresses, and to parole 
their garrisons. We could not encum¬ 
ber ourselves with prisoners, and so 
marched the garrisons out, paroled 
them, destroyed their arms, and bade 
them disperse. But great as was our 
hurry, strict orders had been given 
to leave no strongholds in our rear 
untaken. 

“ Everything went well until we 
came to the town of Elsengore, which 
we captured without the loss of a 
man. The capture of the town, how¬ 
ever, was of little avail, for in the 
centre of it stood a strong citadel, 
which we tried to take by assault, 
but could not. General Trelawny, a 
very irascible, hot-headed man, al¬ 
though, on the whole, a just and cap¬ 
able officer, impatient at this unex¬ 


pected delay, offered the garrison 
almost any terms they desired to 
evacuate the castle. But, having 
received warning of our coming, they 
had provisioned the place, were well 
supplied with ammunition, and their 
commander refused to make terms 
with General Trelawny. 

“ ' If you want the place,’ said the 
Frenchman, ‘ come and take it.’ 

“ General Trelawny, angered at 
this contemptuous treatment, flung 
his men again and again at the citadel, 
but without making the slightest 
impression on it. 

“ We were in no wise prepared for a 
long siege, nor had we expected stub¬ 
born resistance. Marching quickly, 
as was our custom heretofore, 
we possessed no heavy artillery, and 
so were at a disadvantage when 
attacking a fortress as strong as that 
of Elsengore. Meanwhile, General 
Trelawny sent mounted messengers 
by different roads to his chief, giving 
an account of what had happened, 
explaining his delay in joining the 
main army, and asking for definite 
instructions. He expected that one 
or two, at least, of the mounted 
messengers sent away would reach his 
chief and be enabled to return. And 
that is exactly what happened, for 
one day a dusty horseman came to 
General Trelawny’s headquarters with 
a brief note from Marlborough. The 
Commander-in-Chief said :— 

“ ‘ I think the Frenchman’s advice 
is good. We want the place ; there¬ 
fore take it.’ 

“ But he sent no heavy artillery to 
aid us in this task, for he could not 
spare his big guns, expecting as he 
did an important battle. General 
Trelawmy, having his work thus cut 
out for him, settled down to accom¬ 
plish it as best he might. He quartered 
officers and men in various parts of 
the town, the more thoroughly to keep 
watch on the citizens, of whose good 
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intentions, if the siege were pro¬ 
longed, we Wv;re by no means sure. 

“ It fell to my lot to be lodged in 
the house of Burgomaster Seidclmier, 
of whom I have no reason to complain, 
for he treated me well. I was given 
two rooms, one a large, low apartment 
on the first floor, c&mmunicating 


Seidelmier’s house none the less be¬ 
cause he possessed an only daughter, 
a most charming girl. Our acquaint¬ 
ance ripened into deep friendship, 

and afterwards into-but that has 

nothing to do with what I am telling 
you. My story is of war, and not of 
love. Gretlich] Seidelmier presented 



directly with the outside by means of 
a separate stairway. The room was 
lighted by along,many-paned window, 
leaded and filled with diamond-shaped 
glass. Beyond this drawing-room was 
my bedroom. I must say that I 
enjoyed my stay in Burgomaster 


me with the hour-glass you have in 
your hand, and on it I carved the 
joined hearts entwined with our 
similar initials.” 

“ So they are initials, are they ? ” 
said Eastford, glancing down at what 
he had mistaken for twining serpents. 
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“ Yes,” said the officer ; “ I was 
more accustomed to a sword than to 
an etching tool, and the letters are 
but rudely drawn. One evening, after 
dark, Gretlich and I were whispering 
together in the hall, when we heard 
the heavy tread of the General coming 
up the stair. The girl fled precipi¬ 
tately, and I, holding open the door, 
waited the approach of my chief. He 
entered, and curtly asked me to 
close the door. , 

“ 1 Lieutenant,’ he said, ‘ it is my 
intention to capture the citadel to¬ 
night. Get together twenty-five of 
your men, and hold them ready under 
the shadow of this house, but give no 
one a hint of what you intend to 
do with them. In an hour’s time leave 
this place with your men as quietly as 
possible, and make an attack on the 
western entrance of the citadel. Your 
attack is to be but a feint and to draw 
off their forces to that point. Still, 
if any of your men succeed in gaining 
entrance to the fort they shall not 
lack reward and promotion. Have you 
a watch ? ’ 

“ ‘Not one that will go, general; 
but there is an hour-glass here.’ 

“ ‘ Very well, set it running. Col¬ 
lect your men, and exactly at the 
hour lead them to the west front ; 
it is but five minutes’ quick march 
from here. An hour and five minutes 
from this moment I expect you to 
begin the attack, and the instant you 
are before the western gate make as 
much noise as your twenty-five men 
are capable of, so as to lead the enemy 
to believe that the attack is a serious 
one.’ 

“Saying this, the general turned 
and made his way, heavy-footed, 
through the hall and down the stair¬ 
way. 

“ I set the hour-glass running, and 
went at once to call my men, station¬ 
ing them where I had been ordered 
to place them. I returned to snatch a 


word with Gretlich before I departed 
on what I knew was a dangerous 
mission. Glancing at the hour-glass 
I saw that not more than a quarter 
of the sand had run down during my 
absence. I remained in the doorway, 
where I could keep an eye on the hour¬ 
glass, while trfe girl stood leaning her 
arm against the angle of the dark 
passage-way, supporting her fair 
cheek on her open palm ; and, stand¬ 
ing thus in the darkness, she talked 
to me in whispers. We talked and 
talked, engaged in that sweet, end¬ 
less conversation that murmurs in 
subdued tone round the world, being 
duplicated that moment at who knows 
how many places. Absorbed as I 
was in listening, at last there crept 
into my consciousness the fact that 
the sand in the upper bulb was not 
diminishing as fast as it should. This 
knowledge was fully in my mind for 
some time before I realised its tearful 
significance. Suddenly the dim know¬ 
ledge took on actuality. I sprang 
from the door-lintel, saying :— 

“ ‘ Good heavens, the sand in the 
hour-glass has stopped running ! ’ 

“ I remained there motionless, all 
action struck from my rigid limbs, 
gazing at the hour-glass on the table. 
Gretlich, peering in at the doorway, 
looking at the hour-glass and not at 
me, suspecting nothing of the ruin 
involved in the stoppage of that minia¬ 
ture sandstorm, said presently :— 
“‘Oh, yes, I forgot to tell you 
it does that now and then, and so 
you must shake the glass.’ 

“ She bent forward as if to do this 
when the leaden window's shuddered, 
and the house itself trembled with 
the sharp crash of our light cannon, 
followed almost immediately by the 
deeper detonation of the heavier guns 
from the citadel. The red sand in the 
glass began to fall again,and its libera¬ 
tion seemed to unfetter my paralysed 
limbs. Bareheaded as I was, I rushed 
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like one frantic along the passage and 
down the stairs. The air was resonant 
with the quick-following reports of the 
cannon, and the long, narrow street 
was fitfully lit up as if by sudden 
flashes of summer lightning. My men 
were still standing where I had 
placed them. Giving a sharp word of 
command, I marched them down the 
street, and out into the square, where 
I met General Trelawny coming back 
from his futile assault. Like myself, 
he was bare-headed. His military 
countenance was begrimed with 
powder-smoke, but he spoke to me 
with no trace ot anger in his voice. 

“ Lieutenant Sentore,’ he said, ‘ dis¬ 
perse your men.’ 

“ I gave the word to disband my 
men, and then stood at attention 
before him. 

“ ‘ Lieutenant Sentore,’ he said, in 
the same level voice, ‘ return to your 
quarters, and consider yourself under 
arrest, and there await my coming.’ 

“ I turned and obeyed his orders. 
It seemed incredible that the sand 
should still be running in the hour¬ 
glass, for ages appeared to have 
passed over my head since last I was 
in that room. I paced up and down, 
awaiting the arrival of my chief, 
feeling neither fear nor regret, but 
rather dumb despair. In a few min¬ 
utes his heavy tread resounded on 
the stair, followed by the measured 
tramp of a file of men. He came into 
the room, and with him were a ser¬ 
geant and four soldiers, fully armed. 
The general was trembling with rage, 
but held strong control over himself, 
as was his habit on serious occasions. 

“ 4 Lieutenant Sentore,’ he said, 
‘ why were you not at your post ? ’ 

“ * The running sand in the hour¬ 
glass ’ (I hardly recognised my own 
voice on hearing it) 4 stopped when 
but half exhausted. I did not 
notice its interruption until it was 
too late.’ 


in 

“ The general glanced grimly at 
the hour-glass. The last sands were 
falling through to the lower bulb. I 
saw that he did not believe my ex¬ 
planation. 

“ 4 It seems now to be in perfect 
working order,’ he said at last. 

44 He strode up to it and reversed it, 
watching the sand pour for a few 
moments, then he spoke abruptly : 

“ 4 Lieutenant Sentore, your sword.’ 

44 I handed my weapon to him 
without a word. Turning to the 
sergeant he said : 4 Lieutenant Sen¬ 
tore is sentenced to death. He is 
allowed an hour for whatever pre¬ 
parations he cares to make. Permit 
him to dispose of that hour as he 
chooses, so long as he remains within 
this room and holds converse with no 
one whatever. When the last sands 
of this hour-glass are run. Lieutenant 
Sentore will stand at the other end 
of this room and meet the death 
merited by traitors, laggards, or 
cowards. Do you understand your 
duty, sergeant ? ’ 

“ 4 Yes, general.’ 

44 General Trelawny abruptly left 
the room, and we heard his heavy 
steps echoing throughout the silent 
house, and later, more faintly on the 
cobblestones of the street. When they 
had died away a deep stillness set in, 
I standing alone at one end of the 
room, my eyes fixed on the hour-glass, 
and the sergeant with his four men 
like statues at the other, also gazing 
at the same sinister object. The 
sergeant was the first to break the 
silence. 

“ 4 Lieutenant,’ he said, 4 do you 
wish to write anything-’ ? 

44 He stopped short, being an un¬ 
ready man, rarely venturing far be¬ 
yond 4 Yes ’ and 4 No.’ 

44 4 1 should like to communicate 
with one in this household,’ I said, 
4 but the general has forbidden it, so 
all I ask is that you shall have my 
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body conveyed from this room as 
speedily as possible after the execu¬ 
tion.’ 

“ ‘ Very good, lieutenant,’ an¬ 
swered the sergeant. 

“ After that for a long time no 
word was spoken. I watched my life 
run redly through the wasp waist of 
the transparent glass, then suddenly 
the sand ceased to flow, half in the 
upper bulb, half in the lower. 

“ 1 It has stopped,’ said the ser¬ 
geant ; ‘ I must shake the glass.’ 

“ 1 Stand where you are ! ’ I com¬ 
manded sharply. ‘ Your orders do not 
run to that.’ 

“ The habit of obedience rooted the 
sergeant to the spot. 

“ ‘ Send one of your men to General 
Trelawny,’ I said, as if I had still the 
right to be obeyed. 4 Tell him what 
has happened, and ask for instructions. 
Let your man tread lightly as he 
leaves the room.’ 

“ The sergeant did not hesitate a 
moment, but gave the order I required 
of him. The soldier nearest the door 
tip-toed out of the house. As we all 
stood there, the silence seeming the 
deeper because of the stopping of the 
sand, we heard the hour toll in the 
nearest steeple. The sergeant was 
visibly perturbed, and finally he 
said : 

“ 4 Lieutenant, I must obey the 
general’s orders. An hour has passed 
since he left here, for that clock struck 
as he was going down the stair. 
Soldiers, make ready. Present.' 

The men, like impassive machines 
levelled their muskets at my breast. 
I held up my hand. 

“ 4 Sergeant,’ I said as calmly as I 
could, 4 you are now about to ex¬ 
ceed your instructions. Give another 
command at your peril. The exact 
words of the general were, 44 When the 
last sands of this hour-glass are 
run.” I call your attention to the 
fact that the conditions are not ful¬ 


filled. Half of the sand remains in the 
upper bulb.’ 

44 The sergeant scratched his head 
in perplexity, but he had no desire to 
kill me, and was only actuated by a 
soldier’s wish to adhere strictly to the 
letter of his instructions, be the victim 
friend or foe. After a few moments he 
muttered 4 It is true,’ then gave a 
command that put his men into their 
former position. 

44 Probably more than half an hour 
passed, during which time no man 
moved; the sergeant and his three 
remaining soldiers seemed afraid to 
breathe ; then we heard the step of 
the general himself on the stair. I 
feared that this would give the needed 
impetus to the sand in the glass, but 
when Trelawny entered, the status 
quo remained. The general stood 
looking at the suspended sand without 
speaking. 

44 4 That is what happened before, 
general, and that is why I was not 
at my place. I have committed the 
crime of neglect and have thus de¬ 
servedly earned my death ; but I 
shall die the happier if my general 
believes I am neither a traitor nor a 
coward.’ 

44 The general, still without a word, 
advanced to the table, slightly shook 
the hour-glass, and the sand began to 
pour out again. Then he picked the 
glass up in his hand, examining it 
minutely, as if it were some strange 
kind of toy, turning it over and over. 
He glanced up at me, and said, quite 
in his usual tones, as if nothing in 
particular had come between us : 

44 4 Remarkable thing that, Sentore, 
isn’t it ? ’ 

44 4 Very,’ I answered grimly. 

44 He put the glass down. 

4 4 4 Sergeant, take your men to 
quarters. Lieutenant Sentore, I 
return to you your sword ; you can 
perhaps make better use of it alive 
than dead. I am not a man to be 
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disobeyed, reason or no reason. Re¬ 
member that, and now go to bed.’ 

“ He left me without further word, 
and buckling on my sword, I pro¬ 
ceeded straightway to disobey again. 

“ I had a great liking for 
General Trelawny. Knowing 
how he fumed and raged at 
being thus held helpless by 
an apparently im¬ 
pregnable fortress 
in the unimpor¬ 
tant town of 
Elsengore, I had 
myself studied the 
citadel from all 
points, and had 
come to the con¬ 
clusion that it 
might be success¬ 
fully attempted. 


not by the great 
gates that opened 
on the square of 
the town, nor by 
the inferior west 
gates, but by scal¬ 
ing the seemingly 
unclimbable cliffs 
at the north side. 

The wall at the top 
of this precipice 
was low,and owing ■ 
to the height of V 
the beetling cliff 
was inefficiently 
watched by one 
lone sentinel, who 
paced the battle¬ 
ments from comer 
tower to corner 
tower. I had made 
my plans, intend¬ 
ing to ask the 
general’s permis¬ 
sion to risk this venture, but now 
I resolved to try it without his feet, some of the men, in fact, not 
knowledge or consent, and thus re- even wearing stockings. As the sen- 
trieve, if I could, my failure of the tinel passed us, we crouching in the 
foregoing part of the night. darkness under the wall, the most 


“ Taking with me a long, thin rope 
which I kept in my room, anticipating 
such a trial for it, I roused five of my 
picked men, and silently we made our 
way to the foot of the northern cliff. 

Here, with the rope around 
my waist, I worked my 
way diagonally up along 
a cleft in the rock, which, 
like others parallel to it, 
marked the face of the 
precipice. A slip would 
be fatal. The loosening 
of a stone might give 
warning to the sentinel 
whose slow steps I heard 
on the wall above me, but 
at last I reached a 
narrow ledge without 
accident, and stand¬ 
ing up in the dark¬ 
ness, my chin was 
level with the top of 
the wall on which the 
sentry paced. The 
shelf between the bot¬ 
tom of the wall and 
the top of the cliff 
was perhaps three feet 
in width, and gave 
ample room 
for a man care¬ 
ful of his foot¬ 
ing. Aided by 
the rope, the 
others, less ex¬ 
pert climbers 
than myself, 
made their 
way to my side 
one by one, 
and the six of 
* us stood on 

the ledge un¬ 
der the low 
We were all in our stockinged 


wall. 
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agile of our party sprang up behind 
him. The soldier had taken off his 
jacket, and tip-toeing behind the 
sentinel, he threw the garment 
over his head, tightening it with a 
twist that almost strangled the 
man. Then seizing his gun so that 
it hwould not clatter on the stones, 
held him thus helpless while we five 
climbed up beside him. Feeling under 
the’jacket, I put my right hand firmly 
on the sentinel’s throat, and nearly 
choking the breath out of him, said 

“ ‘ Your life depends on your 
actions now. Will you utter a sound 
if I let go your throat ? ’ 

“ The man shook his head vehe¬ 
mently, and I released my clutch. 

“ ‘ Now,’ I said to him, ‘ where is 
the powder stored ? Answer in a 
whisper, and speak truly.’ 

“ ‘ The bulk of the powder,’ he 
answered, * is in the vault below the 
citadel.’ 

“ ‘ Where is the rest of it ? ’ I 
whispered. 

“ ‘ In the lower room of the round 
tower by the gate.’ 

“ Nonsense,’ I said ; ‘ they would 
never store it in a place so liable to 
attack.’ 

“ ' There was nowhere else to put 
it,’ replied the sentinel, ‘ unless they 
left it in the open courtyard, which 
would be quite as unsafe.’ 

“ ‘ Is the door to the lower room in 
the tower bolted ? ’ 

“ ‘ There is no door,’ replied the 
sentry, ‘ but a low archway. This 
archway has not been closed, because 
no cannon-balls ever come from the 
northern side.’ 

“ ‘ How much powder is there in 
this room ? ’ 

“ I do not know; nine or ten 
barrels, I think.’ 

“ It was evident to me that the 
fellow, in his fear, spoke the truth. 
Now the question was, how to get 
down from the wall into the courtyard 


and across that to the archway at the 
southern side ? Cautioning the sen¬ 
tinel again that, if he made the slight¬ 
est attempt to escape or give the 
alarm, instant death would be meted 
to him, I told him to guide us to 
the archway, which he did, down the 
stone steps that led from the northern 
wall into the courtyard. They seemed 
to keep loose watch inside, the only 
sentinels in the place being those’on 
the upper walls. But the man we had 
captured not appearing at his comer 
in time, his comrade on the western 
side became alarmed, spoke to him, 
and obtaining no answer, shouted for 
him, then discharged his gun. In¬ 
stantly the place was in an uproar. 
Lights flashed, and from different 
guard-rooms soldiers poured out. I 
saw across the courtyard the archway 
the sentinel had spoken of, and calling 
my men, made a dash for it. The 
besieged garrison, not expecting an 
enemy within, had been rushing up 
the stone steps at each side to the outer 
wall to .man the cannon they had so 
recently quitted, and it was some 
minutes before a knowledge of the 
real state of things came to them. 
These few minutes were all we needed, 
but I saw there was no chance for a 
slow match, while if we fired the mine 
we probably would die under the 
tottering tower. 

“ By the time we reached the arch¬ 
way and discovered the powder 
barrels, the besieged, finding every¬ 
thing silent outside, came to a realisa- 
ation of the true condition of affairs. 
We faced them with bayonets fixed, 
while Sept, the man who had cap¬ 
tured the sentinel, took the hatchet 
he had brought with him at his 
girdle, flung over one of the barrels on 
its side, knocked in the head ot it, 
allowing the dull black powder to 
pour on the cobblestones. Then, 
filling his hat with the explosive, he 
came out towards us, leaving a thick 
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trail behind him. By this time we 
were sorely beset, and one of our men 
had gone down under the fire of the 
enemy, who shot wildly, being baffled 
by the darkness, otherwise all of us 
had been slaughtered. I seized a 
musket from a comrade and shouted 
to the rest: 

“ ‘ Save yourselves,’ and to the 
garrison, in French, I gave the same 
warning ; then I fired the musket into 
the train of powder, and the next 
instant found myself half stunned 
and bleeding at the farther end of 
the courtyard. The roar of the ex¬ 
plosion and the crash of the falling 
tower were deafening. All Elsengore 
was aroused by the earthquake shock. 
I called to my men when I could find 
my voice, and Sept answered from 
one side, and two more from another. 
Together we tottered across the debris- 
strewn courtyard. Some woodwork 
inside the citadel had taken fire and 
was burning fiercely, and this lit 
up the ruins and made visible the 
great gap in the wall at the fallen 
gate. Into the square below we saw 
the whole town pouring, soldiers and 
civilians alike coming from the narrow 
streets into the open quadrangle. I 
made my way, leaning on Sept, over 
the broken gate and down the cause¬ 
way into the square, and there, fore¬ 
most of all, met my general, with a 
cloak thrown around him, to make up 
for his want of coat. 

“ ‘ There, general,’ I gasped, 
£ there is your citadel, and through 
this gap can we march to meet Marl¬ 
borough.’ 

“ ‘ Pray, sir, who the deuce are 
you ? ’ cried the general, for my face 
was that of a blackamoor. 

“ ‘ I am the lieutenant who has 


once more disobeyed your orders, 
general, in the hope of retrieving a 
former mistake.’ 

“ ‘ Sentore ! ’ he cried, rapping out 
an oath. ‘ I shall have you court- 
martialled, sir.’ 

“ ‘ I think, general,’ I said, * that 
I am court-martialled already,’ for 
I thought then that the hand of 
death was upon me, which shows the 
effect of imagination, for my wounds 
were not serious, yet I sank down un¬ 
conscious at the general’s feet. He 
raised me in his arms as if I had been 
his own son, and thus carried me to 
my rooms. Seven years later, when 
the war ended, I got leave of absence 
and came back to Elsengore for 
Gretlich Seidelmier and the hour¬ 
glass.” 

As the lieutenant ceased speaking, 
Eastford thought he heard again the 
explosion under the tower, and started 
to his feet in nervous alarm, then 
looked at the lieutenant and laughed, 
while he said :— 

“ Lieutenant, I was startled by 
that noise just now, and imagined for 
the moment that I was in Brabant. 
You have made good your claim to 
the hour-glass, and you are welcome 
to it.” 

But as Eastford spoke, he turned 
his eyes towards the chair in which 
the lieutenant had been seated, and 
found it vacant. Gazing round the 
room, in half somnolent dismay, he 
saw that he was indeed alone. At 
his feet was the shattered hour-glass 
which had fallen from his knee, its 
blood-red sand mingling with the 
colours on the carpet. Eastford said, 
with an air of surprise : 

“ By Jove ! ” 




UNREASONING HOPE .... MOVED MS TO LIFT MY HEAD. 


THE MOLASH ADVENTURE 

By GEORGE DANCE 
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B Y the time I had reached Charing 
my pack was becoming heavy. 
Fifteen miles, I made it; not 
very much for a whole day’s 
march, but what with the cutting 
headwind from the east and its 
burden of icy sleet which blinds you 
and numbs you and gets at 
your ears; the treacherous half- 
frozen sludge underfoot, and finally 
the hills, the steep sudden rises 
along the Pilgrim’s Way; these had 
made it a day of unceasing combat, 
and here was I at Charing with 
fifteen miles to show for it, and now 
the light was failing. Still, I hoped 
to reach Chilham, that would be 
twenty-three miles—not so bad, all 
things considered. So I let down 
my pack at Charing and stayed to 
eat a little, and to glean information. 

“ You’ll see no Chilham this night, 
sir,” says my burly host. “ Better 


pass the night here, comfortable.” 

“ But there is Molash, only five 
miles away; I can reach Molash at 
least.” 

He shook his head slowly, “ May 
be so; may be so, but five very ’ard 
miles you’ll find ’em or I’m much 
mistaken; you better stop with me, 
sir,” and then he added, in a tone 
not flattering to the village in ques¬ 
tion, “ w’y ther ain’t but *alf a dozen 
’ouses in Molash—if ’ouses you can 
call ’em.” 

However, I had by no means 
given up hope of reaching Chilham, 
so, Excelsior-like, I ignored the old 
man’s advice, and shouldering my 
pack once more took to Charing 
Hill. The wind was fiercer; sleet 
was giving place to snow, with 
occasional flurries of hail, and the 
racing clouds were darker and more 
numerous; save myself, neither man 
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nor beast was abroad. At the top 
of the hill I turned for a moment 
to regain my breath, and saw that 
it was already twilight. So I faced 
about once more to the bitter east 
wind and plodded on into the gather¬ 
ing gloom, unable any longer tc 
hide from myself the fact that I 
was tired. By Challock Leas my 
only guides were the vague silhouettes 
of lashing tree-tops on either hand, 
rendered still more indistinct by 
the thickening snow and hail which 
bit me cold till I could feel it no more. 
In another mile the wind was a gale, 
a blizzard; the tree-tops had faded, 
and my eyes might remain shut for 
all they could avail me. Twice I 
stumbled and found myself in the 
hedge, and once I gave way altogether 
before a gust and, driven backward, 
sank to my knees for rest. Would 
even Molash prove too far ? 

I found myself battling forward 
again—with a muscle strained. Then, 
after blank hours as it seems now, 
I fell over a solid pile of flints, and 
lay there. 

By-and-bye, a persistent sound 
forced its way through the noisy 
gusts and through my half con¬ 
sciousness, a creaking; the creaking 
of an Inn board, though as I lay 
and listened the sound conveyed no 
meaning to me. 

Unreasoning Hope, that grasps at 
straws, moved me to lift myself and 
open my eyes, slowly, and with pain. 
So I caught the faint indefinite 
glimmer of a light, possibly ten feet 
away, possibly a mile. I felt for 
my staff with rigid hands and stum¬ 
bled to my feet once more. Six 
unsteady paces brought me shoulder- 
first into a wall, below a window, 
whereupon I began to knock at the 
bricks with my stick in an undaunted 
manner until it occurred to me as 
being an unorthodox proceeding; 
then I started t6 creep slowly round 


the house, with no definite object, 
tapping like a blind man, and thus 
I tripped over the doorstep and fell 
against the door, which flew open 
almost immediately, and precipitated 
me upon the floor. And thus I came 
to Molash. 

Presently my content was dis¬ 
turbed by a woman’s voice raised in 
expostulation, and my person was 
disturbed by the gentle application 
of a boot under the ribs. 

“ Of course,” I thought heavily, 
“of course—how silly of me—she 
wants to shut the door!” and smil¬ 
ing with a great satisfaction at my 
intelligence I drew in my feet, heard 
the door shut and locked, and pro¬ 
ceeded to go to sleep. But my good¬ 
nature was to be again disturbed. 

“ Wot 'e wants,” stated a gruff 
but authoritative voice, “ is ’ot rum 
an’ water.” The remark seemed so 
eminently sensible and practical that 
I hastened to add my approval 
“ Nottadoubtotit,” I mumbled, “ wat 
’e wants is ’ot rum an’ ’ot water— 
an’ ’ot sugar,” I added, entirely on 
my own responsibility, suggested no 
doubt by pleasant reminiscence. 
Meanwhile I was seized under the 
arms and dragged into a kitchen, 
where was a raging fire and plenty of 
light, rather overdone I thought, but 
was far too complacent to say so. 
Still murmuring the ingredients of 
the drink, I began to thaw and waken. 
To my pleasant surprise the drink 
was handed to me. 

“ Come,” thought I, “ this is very 
fortunate,” and soon the wind was 
clearing out of my brain. 

“Just as well the old woman heard 
ye,” said the man. “Heard me?” 
I asked, “ why, I must have been 
thundering against the door with 
my stick.” 

“ Thunderin’ was ye ? My mis¬ 
take then,” he grinned. “ Well, if 
the missus hadn’t been a’comin’ down 
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the stairs right past the door, you’d 
a’bin gettin’ on fur a cold, hard, corpse 
by this time ” (he sucked his pipe), 
“ spite o’ yer— thunderin '.” 

“ Well, you’re cheerful anyway, 
that’s one good thing,” I answered. 

“ Ay, that I am l” He settled 
himself back for a comfortable smoke, 
thrusting his hands deep into his 
pockets and^closing _his eyes. I 
began to prepare a cigarette. “ That 
I am,” he repeated, “ an’ so’d you be 
if you’d lived ’ere as long os I ’ave.” 

His wife turned from her work. 
“ Tom, w’yever do you talk so ?” 
and then turning to me, “ Don’t 
you mind ’im, sir, ’e don’t like the 
place, an’ the weather makes ’im 
gloomy like.” 

He snorted lazily, sat up, and spat 
into the fire. A stolid, silent-looking 
man, one of those weighty bucolic 
pessimists, and yet with a sort of 
humour too. 

A moment later the woman added, 
“ Strikes me, ’e won’t be satisfied 
with any place this side o’, ’evin.” 
He grinned again ; “ H’m, an’ might 
I awsk, wot makes you so sure—.” 

She turned in the door and in¬ 
terrupted him, arms akimbo, with a 
truculent manner that evidently 
amused him mightily, “ Now Tom, 
you jus’ stop that. ... ’E might 
be a parson fur all you know.” At 
which his grin expanded widely, 
and when we were alone he asked 
with a chuckle: “ Are you a parson ?’S 

I answered curtly in the negative. 
His type^of humour put me on 
edge. I had a mind to mention 
coldly that I had a great respect 
for the cloth, but a vision of his 
answering grin deterred me, so we 
remained silent until the woman 
returned. She was his very opposite, 
a great broad, cheery-faced creature, 
with a broad cheery manner, and 
other broad attributes—for instance, 
she filled the doorway. 


“ I’ve put ye a fire in the sittin 
rum,” she announced. “ I’d ’a put 
ye one in the bedrum instead, but 
there aint no grate.” 

I essayed a remark to the effect 
that she need not have gone to such 
trouble since the kitchen fire was 
so satisfactory. The man cut in 
dully. “ We sleeps ’ere this weather.” 
I perceived the hint—not very kindly, 
perhaps—and rose to depart, but 
the woman stood over me and pre¬ 
vailed upon me to stay, as it were 
by force. 

“ Don’t you mind ’up,” she said 
again ; “ it’s early yet; you wait 
’ere till the rooms gits warmed a bit 
an’ the sheets is wanned; I’ve put 
’em to warm. We didn’t expect no 
travellers this night.” 

“ No, nor we don’t expect no 
travellers no nights neither, as you 
very well knows, missus,” he grum¬ 
bled. ‘‘ When they can see it they 
goes past it, an’ when they can’t see 
it, they aint walkin’—at least most 
part aint.” 

Another covert jibef I thought^1 
detected a slight anxiety both in the 
woman’s look and voice as she 
answered, taking a seat by the fire. 
“ Tom, do be a bit sociable.” 

“ An’ ’oo cud ’elp bein’ sociable 
this fine night with all these smilin’ 
faces around us!” retorted the boor. 

“ Oh, Tom, I wish you wouldn’t 
talk so,” she sighed. 

Deciding then to ignore the sullen 
cynic I spent another amiable half 
hour in the kitchen; had a meal 
there, and retired to the sitting- 
room—evidently the bar-parlour in 
decent weather—and busied myself 
with my notebooks while the large lady 
removed my bedclothes from their 
chair-backs and retired with them 
to the next room. 

“ That’s yer bedrum,” she ex¬ 
plained, reappearing. I’d a put a 
fire there only there aint no grate. 
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will be comfortable.” Her words 
recurred to me—did she say 44 hope ” 
or was it “ think ” ? I looked up 
again and caught sight of those 
comers of white slush that collect 
outside windows in the snow-time. 
Why on earth were there no curtains ? 
The terror of the cold storm from 
which I had escaped so luckily had 
indeed got the better of me. I 
seized my candle, walked boldly to 
the bar door, and threw it open. 
The bar was in darkness, so also was 
the passage when I opened that door 
—save for the line of light under the 
kitchen door. I examined the little 
bedroom, and checked a desire to 
stay there in the cold rather than 
enjoy the good fire. A third time I 
endeavoured to apply myself to the 
wretched books, but a particularly 
vicious gust started the whole house 
shuddering and sent a cloud of 
smoke into the room, fluttering my 
candle almost out. A door banged 
somewhere and brought me to my 
feet again, all nerves. With tremb¬ 
ling fingers I took my knife and cut 
the candle in two, lit the other half 
as well and stuck it to the table. All 
the while, some demon in my brain 
kept repeating the woman’s very 
ordinary words with all sorts of 
sinister explanations and hidden mean¬ 
ings. I went over to the passage 
door to lock it, but there was no 
key ; so also it was with the bar door. 
I placed a chair against each of them 
and went back to my fire—not much 
happier. Giving up all thoughts of 
books I set about warming myself 
in a deliberate and business-like man¬ 
ner. The next second I leapt to my 
feet in an ecstacy of fear—a strange 
sound, like .... I gripped the 
the table, and watched the bar door 
gradually pushing back the useless 
chair. With tingling scalp and knees 
that were as water I stood there, 
spellbound, as the door slowly opened 


and then—there walked in a very 
commonplace, middle-aged farm 
labourer, chewing a straw—I par¬ 
ticularly resented the straw. He 
made his way past my barricade with 
a look of contempt, shut the door, 
brought a chair up to the fire and 
sat down, still chewing his abomin¬ 
able straw. My fear was turned 
to indignation. 

“D’venin’ to you, sir,” says he, 
in an imperfect asthmatic voice. 

I recovered myself a little. 44 This 
is my private sitting-room ; you have 
no business here at all, and at least 
you might have had the decency 
to knock befo-” 

44 Yer lyin’! ” he interrupted, not 
angrily, but in a jovial though husky 
voice, not even bothering to raise 
his eyes, 44 this aint no privit sittin’ 
room, this ’ere’s the bar parlour, 
this is, an’ without makin’ any un¬ 
kind comparisons, I ’ave as much 
right ’ere as you ’ave—no more, 
no less.” 

As I said, his tone was perfectly 
good-natured; he seemed harmless 
enough, and rather cold and sick- 
looking withal, and anyway, far too 
stubborn to argue with, so I took 
my seat again and tried for peace. 
44 Well, you know, you rather startled 
me. I was hardly expecting, a 
visitor.” 

44 No, I s’pose not,” he replied 
amicably enough, stretching out his 
hands towards the fire. 44 Sorry I 
startled ye, guv’nor.” 

He had evidently left his hat and 
great-coat in the bar, but about 
his neck, was a heavy worsted 
comforter with which he kept toying 
nervously. 

44 This cold wind gets at your 
throat, doesn’t it ?” 

44 Ah, that it do, sir, You be a 
stranger in these parts, I dessay ?” 

44 Yes, I am.” 

“ Ah ” ; there was a pause. 
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44 Oh, just notebooks; I keep an 
account of my wanderings.” 

44 What for ?” 

‘‘Well, you see, I like to have a 
record .... just to refresh my 
memory from time to time, and then 
again, the material comes in handy 
occasionally for my writing.” 

“Writin’ ? wot sort o’ writin’?” 

His interest seemed to be rising. 

“ Oh, articles, and tales.” 

He leaned forward to speak, but 
his voice vanished in a husky wheeze, 
so he lay back again in his chair and 
fumbled with the muffler, and spoke 
again, 44 Wot, like you read in the 
papers ?” 

44 Well, I usually write for the 
monthly magazines, when they are 
so kind as to take my stuff.” 

44 Yes, that’s wot I mean, nice shiny 
paper an* lots of pikchurs, /know. . . . 
Well, I’m blowed ! 4 Fancy meetin’ 

you ’ as they used to say. I’ve 
alius wanted to see one of them 
writer chaps.” 

I simmered gently with gratifica¬ 
tion. He chuckled and kept re¬ 
iterating that he was “blowed” and 
cast appraising glances in my direc¬ 
tion. 

44 Will you make a story about 
me ?” he demanded, grinning again. 

“ It had not occurred to me,” I 
replied, unable to restrain a laugh, 
“ but I will do my best—if you 
like.” Which remark brought forth 
a wheezy guffaw and his hand flew 
to the muffler again as the wheeze 
became predominant and he mur¬ 
mured to himself. “ When the-will 

I learn not to do that!” 

44 Does it hurt ?” I enquired sym¬ 
pathetically. 

44 Well, not exactly hurt , but feels 
. . . well it don’t feel nice” 

“ You ought not to be out in a 
night like this you know.” 

u Ah, well, you see, we aint alius 
our own masters,” lie sighed again, 


44 1 got meself into a ’abit o’ makin’ 
a rest ’ere, an’ now I ’ave to.” 

I was about to make some un¬ 
suitable remark about age creeping 
on, but managed to bite my tongue 
in time ; so there was another long 
silence during which he began to 
look reminiscent, then at last he 
spoke again. 

44 Yes,” he said, 44 quite a number 
of us use to fetch up ’ere, an’ some 
lively times this ’ere room ’as seen 
w’en I was a bit younger. But this 
last few years the great day was 
Saturday. Saturday night, that is, 
or Saturday evenin’. They use to 
? ave a barber up f’m Chilham of a 
Saturday evenin’ an’ ’e use to put ’is 
show up in this room an’ chop 
our chins about fur the Sunday, 
three ’apence a time. An’ the rest 
of us used to sit round the walls 
a smokin’ till the air was that thick,” 
he raised his eyebrows and gave a 
small nod to indicate how very 
thick, 44 an’ we use to chaff that pore 
bloke sumpthink crool! Tellin’ ’im 
’ow to shave an’ such like till ’e 
was fair mad, reg’lar bubblin’ over 
’e was. Little fiery furriner with 
shiny moustaches, sharp like spikes, 
—them’s wot started us on. Well 
it got so ’ot fur ’im one night ’e 
couldn’t stand it no longer so ’e 
packs up ’is tools an ’off . . . ’fore 
we knoo wot ’e was at, ’e was off 
an’ that’s the last we ever see of 'im. 
An’ there was Bill ’Omer sittin’ 
in the chair with a tow’l round 
’is neck an’ ’is face all lathered 
up an’ ’alf ’is week’s beard off, an’ 
’alf of it on.” His husky voice 
paused and he shook silently with 
emotion. 

44 Very smart with ’is tongue, was 
Bill ’Orner—’e could turn the laugh 
on anybody, Bill could, but ’e was 
fair ’ad that night—fair ’a,d ’e was. 
’Ow we did laugh at ’im wen we see’d 
the barber ’ad gone fur good, an’ 
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44 J ELL, we shall know all 

VY / about it when we are 
VV dead, I suppose,” some¬ 
one remarked, 44 so why 
not let the question rest till then ? ” 

Dallas, D.Sc., looked at the speaker 
rather queerly before he asked, 44 Why 
do you say that ? It’s a common 
enough assertion, I know, but I 
cannot see your right to make it. 
In'fact,” he went on more slowly, 44 I 
have strong reasons for believing the 
opposite.” 

44 Tell them the story, Dallas,” our 
host said, 46 for even if you are not 
believed entirely, your reputation 
can stand it.” 

Which was true. 

A party of seven was sitting round 
the table, enjoying the smoke and 
desultory conversation that usually 
follows an informal and purely mas¬ 
culine dinner. The majority of those 
present were well known in different 
walks of life, but by far the most 
eminent was Doctor Dallas, the foun¬ 
dation of whose reputation had been 
made by the masterly manner in 
which he had brought to a con¬ 
clusion an investigation left unfinished 
through the death of a colleague. 
He had at the same time shown his 
modesty by the generous way in 
which he asserted that the whole 


line of work had been already laid out 
for him in his deceased friend’s notes/ 
so that no praise at all was due to 
hinlself. 

Our host, Doctor Burleigh, was one 
of Dallas’ oldest friends, for they had 
been fellow students, and in close 
association ever $ince their college 
days. 

“ Tell them,” Burleigh repeated, 
and to the others of us he said : 

44 Dallas has a story he has never 
told to anyone but me. lie feels 
timorous of injuring his reputation 
for truthfulness, but I really think 
the story should be told.” 

44 Perhaps, after all, it would be 
better to tell it,” Dallas said, looking 
round. 44 It has not been so much 
my reputation for truthfulness as 
for sanity that I have thought of ; 
Burleigh knows that. However, you 
must judge for yourselves when I have 
finished.” 

44 Perhaps some of you know that 
I made whatever is my reputation 
in science through a series of in¬ 
vestigations on the ultimate con¬ 
stitution of matter, while I was still 
a junior assistant in the laboratory 
of my college. The chief of the depart¬ 
ment there was Doctor Anson, who 
had always been interested in such 
questions as the exact determination 
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of atomic weights, and the bearing of 
•these, when determined, on the more 
obscure problems which are partly 
chemical and partly metaphysical. 
Anson was not only an enthusiast, 
but one who imparted his enthusiasm 
to others, and it soon came about 
that not only he, but all his assistants, 
were working heartily with him. 
Junior, even to myself, amongst these 
was Bertram Leascombe,. and if ever 
there lived a genius, he was the man ! 
Young though he was, he had not 
only an inexhaustible capacity for 
doing work rapidly and well, but he 
had a quicker and deeper insight into 
the heart of a problem than anyone 
I ever knew : let him but start on an 
investigation and he was its slave 
until he became its master. Often I 
have worked beside him in the labor¬ 
atory till midnight (for I, too, was 
something of an enthusiast in those 
days) and left him still toiling, and 
found him in his place before anyone 
else the next morning. 

“ Unfortunately, his body was not 
so strong as the spirit it contained, and 
a few months of severe work was 
usually followed by physical collapse, 
during which he would fret until he 
was back at work once more. 

“He was warned again and again 
and at length the doctors’ predictions 
were verified, for in the middle of a 
lecture to his students, Leascombe fell 
dead. Poor fellow ! Not a quarter 
of an hour before we had been talking 
together, and he had laughingly 
assured me that when the research 
then on hand was finished he would 
‘ take a real holiday—quite a long 
rest, somewhere far away from all 
this.’ I have often thought of the 
way he fulfilled his promise. 

“ The problem in which he was at 
the time interested was the perennial 
one of the constitution of matter. 
He had told me that he had conceived 
an entirely new plan of attack ; one 


which promised most startling results, 
but so fearful was he lest he should 
be laughed at, that not another word 
would he say, even to me, on the 
subject, so his secret died with him. 
His books of laboratory notes com¬ 
piled during previous years were 
found to have been carefully pre¬ 
served, blit the last one—the one 
containing the key to this latest and 
most important work—seemed to 
have completely vanished. 

“ As I was not only his colleague 
but also his closest friend, it was quite 
natural that to me should fall the 
task of arranging his unpublished 
results, which might, by a finishing 
touch here and there, be rendered fit 
for publication. This duty I most 
willingly paid to him, according to 
the best of my ability. But search 
as I might, his experimental results, 
and every hint of the plan on which 
he had worked, in what proved to 
be his last research, appeared to be 
lost beyond recall. At length I gave 
up the quest as hopeless. My duties 
as scientific and literary executor were 
finished and I returned to my ordinary 
routine. 

“ I suppose Leascombe must have 
been dead some six months when I 
returned to the laboratory one even¬ 
ing about eight o’clock. My ordinary 
day’s work was over, but I had 
formed a habit of working there 
late at night. My habit had been 
lately strengthened by the necessity 
of making a series of weighings 
with the greatest possible accuracy. 
For this purpose it was advisable 
to work at night, when no one was 
moving about the building, and 
when the traffic in the streets 
had practically ceased. Once within 
the laboratory I was too busy to 
think of anything but matters im¬ 
mediately in hand. I can see now that 
this fact must have saved me from 
many a fright. The laboratory was 
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not a good place for a nervous sub¬ 
ject to spend a night in. It was a 
large, detached building, surrounded 
on three sides by streets which, after 
nightfall, were almost deserted. The 
fourth side was windowless and faced 
on a similar blank wall belonging to 
an adjacent building. None but 
members of the college staff had the 
right to be there after six in the even¬ 
ing, and the privilege of working later 
was at this time seldom, if ever, 
exercised by anyone but me. The 
building was old, and a flight of 
wooden stairs leading to the base¬ 
ment was much warped and half 
rotted away. I remember that in the 
following year this stairway collapsed 
while the janitor was running down 
it: parts of the wooden flooring, too, 
had been warped by the heat of the 
recently introduced steam-pipes. 
These pipes, when the fires cooled 
at night, used to make noises which 
were, to say the least, peculiar. I 
have little imagination, but even 
I was startled on several occa¬ 
sions. 

“ The front door opened into a 
small hall, from which the main stairs 
ascended on the left, whilst on the 
right was the door of the laboratory 
devoted to analytical work, which 
was under my sole charge. It was a 
long, high, and rather narrow room, 
down the middle of which ran a row 
of four large square brick pillars, 
which served at once the double pur¬ 
pose of supporting the heavily raft¬ 
ered roof, and the heavy glass and 
wood 4 hoods ’ around the side walls, 
underneath which all experiments in¬ 
volving evil-smelling vapours were 
carried on. The sole illumination at 
night came from gas-jets set rather 
low on each working place, and ar¬ 
ranged to throw the light downwards 
as much as possible. When but two 
or three of these lights were on, the 
effect of the contorted, waving sha¬ 


dows and patches of brilliant light 
was decidedly grotesque. 

“ On the left-hand side of this large 
laboratory were the doors of smaller 
rooms, for use when special work, 
which might require the worker to 
keep himself isolated, was in progress, 
and it was to one of these that I went, 
leaving the door ajar, after lighting 
a gas-jet or two in the main labor¬ 
atory to enable me to find my way 
about. 

“ The balance-room—where the 
chemical-balances, some of which 
were of 1 remarkable delicacy, were 
kept—opened from the end of the 
laboratory opposite to the entrance. 
It was the 4 holy of holies,’ built in 
such a way as to be as little subject 
to vibrations as was possible, and 
with double self-closing doors for 
the exclusion of fumes which might 
attack the metal parts of the valuable 
balances, for these can be quickly 
rendered useless, not only by un¬ 
skilful handling, but by noxious 
vapours in the air. 

“ On this particular evening I was 
soon immersed in my work, and 
must have remained so for two or 
three hours, when there filtered into 
my sub-consciousness a feeling that 
someone was moving about in the 
main laboratory. I stopped to .listen, 
but heard nothing beyond the occa¬ 
sional cracking and groaning of the 
warped woodwork. Through my 
half-open door I saw vague shadows 
flicker on the wall opposite, but 
could distinguish nothing definite. I 
turned again to my work, from which 
at the moment I could but ill spare 
attention, and dismissed my half- 
formed idea as absurd ; but soon it 
returned with redoubled force to my 
mind, how, I can scarcely explain. 

44 Resolved to settle the matter, I 
stepped to the door, threw it wide 
open, and looked carefully round the 
laboratory. Sure enough, at the far 
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end, I could distinguish among the 
shadows the figure of a man in the 
act of entering the balance-room. 

“ For a moment the idea was in 
my mind that it must be one of my 
colleagues, but almost at once I 
rejected the idea as improbable. For 
various reasons it seldom happened 
that anyone but myself was in the 
laboratory at such an hour : possibly 
I had left the main door open and 
some curious stranger had uncere¬ 
moniously wandered in from the 
street. Then, like a flash came the 
thought, ‘ A stranger in the balance- 
room—what mischief he may do, 
with or without intention ! ’ Con¬ 
cerned and irritated, I quickly strode 
down the laboratory, and softly en¬ 
tered the balance-room, allowing the 
doors in succession to close behind 
me. 

“ A single light was burning in the 
room, and sitting in its full glare, his 
head slightly turned from me and 
bent, was the intruder. He had opened 
the glass case of that particular bal¬ 
ance reserved for the most delicate 
class of work, and was in the act of 
placing something upon one of its 
pans. I was irritated before, but the 
calm impudence of this proceeding 
put a final touch to. my temper; 
never a mild one. 

Here, young man ! What the 
deuce are you doing in this building, 
and what do you mean by meddling 
with that balance ? Get out of this 
—and sharp, too, before I call the 
police ! 5 

“ I was certainly not prepared for 
what followed. The intruder turned 
slowly towards me with a look of 
mingled astonishment and annoy¬ 
ance. Then, as he saw that I was the 
speaker, his expression changed to an 
amused smile of recognition—but for 
the expression of his eyes, it would 
have been almost a familiar grin. 

Instantly I knew him : there 


could be no mistaking the face with 
that white transparent skin and the 
close black curly hair. It was Leas- 
combe as I had seen him not twenty 
minutes before he died. Nothing 
was changed but the eyes—eyes 
formerly expressive enough, but now 
with the added look of one who has 
gazed upon Unknown Things. A 
great knowledge shone in the eyes, 
but not of our material world." 

“ It was only for a moment, that 
I saw him. Even as I gazed, dumb¬ 
founded, his smile faded : an almost 
despairing look came over his face 
—and then he was gone. It Was hot 
till then that panic seized me. I 
had been astonished, it is true, but 
my feeling was rather one which 
greets a friend whom one has not 
seen for a long time. Now, however, 
a blind fear fell upon me. 

“ How I got out of the building and 
through the dim deserted streets, and 
into my own bright and warm room 
at home, I confess I do not know. I 
have a faint recollection of shadows 
that leaped out at me as I fled, and of 
a door with which I seemed to 
struggle for hours before it would 
open, while with soft creaks and 
groans weird forms tip-toed over the 
floor to stand at my back, challenging 
me to turn. I remember nothing of 
my flight through the streets save the 
sound of my own boot-heels on the 
empty, ringing pavement. 

“ More than one tot of whisky was 
needed to put me on reasonable terms 
with myself, but I finally turned in, 
to wake next morning feeling thor¬ 
oughly ashamed of my conduct over 
night. I argued with myself that what 
I thought I had seen was pure delu¬ 
sion, arising from an over-active 
imagination working in undoubtedly 
uncanny surroundings on over¬ 
wrought nerves. But another surprise 
awaited me. 

M I arrived at the laboratory at 








LEGEND OF PRINCE AHMED AL 
KAMEL: OR, THE PILGRIM OF LOVE 

By WASHINGTON IRVING 
Illustrated by V. Lecomte 


T HERE was once a Moorish 
king of Granada, who had 
but one son, whom he named 
Ahmed, to which his courtiers 
added the surname of al Kamel , or 
the Perfect, from the indubitable 
signs of super-excellence which they 
perceived in him in his very infancy. 
The astrologers countenanced them 
in their foresight, predicting every¬ 
thing in his favour that could make 
a perfect prince and a prosperous 
sovereign. One cloud only rested 
upon his destiny, and even that was 
of a roseate hue : he would be of 
an amorous temperament, and run 
great perils from the tender passion. 
If, however, he could be kept from 
the allurements of love until of mature 
age, these dangers would be averted, 
and his life thereafter be one uninter¬ 
rupted course of felicity. 

To prevent all danger of the kind, 
the king wisely determined to rear 
the prince in a seclusion where he 
should never see a female face, nor 
hear even the name of love. For 
this purpose he built a beautiful 
palace on the brow of the hill above 
the Alhambra, in the midst of de¬ 
lightful gardens, but surrounded by 
lofty walls, being in fact, the same 
palace known at the present day by 
the name of the Generalife. In this 
palace the youthful prince was shut 
up, and intrusted to the guardianship 
and instruction of Eben Bonabben, 
one of the wisest and dryest of 
Arabian sages, who had passed the 
greater part of his life in Egypt, 
studying hierogylphics, and making 


researches among the tombs and 
pyramids, and who saw more charms 
in an Egyptian mummy than in the 
most tempting of living beauties. 
The sage was ordered to instruct the 
prince in all kinds of knowledge but 
one—he was to be kept utterly 
ignorant of love. “ Use every pre¬ 
caution for the purpose you may 
think proper,” said the king, “ but 
remember, O Eben Bonabben, if my 
son learns aught of that forbidden 
knowledge while under your care, 
your head shall answer for it.” A 
withered smile came over the dry 
visage of the wise Bonabben at the 
menace. “ Let your majesty’s heart 
be as easy about your son, as mine 
is about my head : am I a man likely 
to give lessons in the idle passion ? ” 

Under the vigilant care of the 
philosopher, the prince grew up in 
the seclusion of the palace and its 
gardens. He had black slaves to 
attend upon him—hideous mutes who 
knew nothing of love, or if they did, 
had not words to communicate it. 
His mental endowments were the 
peculiar care of Eben Bonabben, who 
sought to initiate him into the abstruse 
lore of Egypt; but in this the prince 
made little progress, and it was soon 
evident that he had no turn for 
philosophy. 

He was, however, amazingly ductile 
for a youthful prince, ready to follow 
any advice, and always guided by 
the last counsellor. He suppressed 
his yawns, and listened patiently 
to the long and learned discourses of 
Eben Bonabben, from which he 
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imbibed a smattering of various 
kinds of knowledge, and thus happily 
attained his twentieth year, a miracle 
of princely wisdom—but totally ignor¬ 
ant of love. 

About this time, however, a change 
came over the conduct of the prince. 
He completely abandoned his studies, 
and took to strolling about the 
gardens, and musing by the sides of 
the fountains. He had been taught 
a little music among his various 
accomplishments ; it now engrossed 
a great part of his time, and a turn 
for poetry became apparent. The 
sage Eben Bonabben took the alarm, 
and endeavoured to work these idle 
humours out of him by a severe 
course of algebra; but the prince 
turned from it with distaste. “ I 
cannot endure algebra,” said he; 
“ it is an abomination to me. I want 
something that speaks more to the 
hedrt.” 

The sage Eben Bonabben shook 
his dry head at the words. 

“ Here is an end to philosophy,” 
thought he. “ The prince has dis¬ 
covered he has a heart! ” He now 
kept anxious watch upon his pupil, 
and saw that the latent tenderness of 
his nature was in activity, and only 
wanted an object. He wandered 
about the gardens of the Generalife 
in an intoxication of feelings of which 
he knew not the cause. Sometimes 
he would sit plunged in a delicious 
reverie ; then he would seize his lute 
and draw from it the most touching 
notes, and then throw it aside, and 
break forth into sighs and ejacula¬ 
tions. 

By degrees this loving disposition 
began to extend to inanimate objects ; 
he had his favourite flowers, which he 
cherished with tender assiduity ; then 
he became attached to various trees, 
and there was one in particular, of a 
graceful form and drooping foliage, 
on which he lavished his amorous 
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devotion, carving his name on its 
bark,hanging garlands on its branches, 
and singing couplets in its praise, to 
the accompaniment of his lute 1 . 

Eben Bonabben was alarmed at 
this excited state of his pupil. He 
saw him on the very brink of forbidden 
knowledge—the least hint might re¬ 
veal to him the fatal secret. Tremb¬ 
ling for the safety of the prince and 
the security of his own head, he 
hastened to draw him from the 
seductions of the garden, and shut 
him up in the highest tower of the 
Generalife. It contained beautiful 
apartments, and commanded an al¬ 
most boundless prospect, but was 
■ elevated far above that atmosphere 
of sweets and those witching bowers 
so dangerous to the feelings of the 
too susceptible Ahmed. 

What was to be done, however, to 
reconcile him to this restraint and to 
beguile the tedious hours ? He had 
exhausted almost all kinds of agree¬ 
able knowledge ; and algebra was 
not to be mentioned. Fortunately 
Eben Bonabben had been instructed, 
when in Egypt, in the language of 
birds by a Jewish Rabbin, who had 
received it in lineal transmission 
from Solomon the Wise, who had 
been taught it by the queen of Sheba. 
At the very mention of such a study, 
the eyes of the prince sparkled with 
animation, and he applied himself to 
it with such avidity that he soon 
became as great an adept as his 
master. 

The tower of the Generalife was 
no longer a solitude; he had com¬ 
panions at hand with whom he could 
converse. The first acquaintance he 
formed was with a hawk, who built 
his nest in a crevice of the lofty 
battlements, whence he soared far 
and wide in quest of prey. The 
prince, however, found little to like 
or esteem in him. He was a mere 
pirate of the air, swaggering and 
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boastful, whose talk was all about 
rapine and carnage,, and desperate 
exploits. 

His next acquaintance was an owl, 
a mighty wise-looking bird, with a 
huge head and staring eyes, who sat 
blinking and goggling all day in a 
hole in the wall, but roamed forth 
at night. He had great pretensions 
to wisdom, talked something of 
astrology and the moon, and hinted 
at the dark sciences ; he was griev¬ 
ously given to metaphysics, and the 
prince found his prosings even more 
ponderous than those of the sage 
Eben Bonabben. 

Then there was a bat, that hung 
all day by his heels in the dark 
comer of a vault, but sallied out in 
slipshod style at,, twilight. He, how¬ 
ever, had but twilight ideas on all 
subjects, derided things of which he 
had taken but an imperfect view, 
and seemed to take delight in nothing. 

Besides these there was a swallow, 
with whom the prince was at first 
much taken. He was a smart talker, 
but restless, bustling, and for ever 
on the wing ; seldom remaining long 
enough for any continued conver¬ 
sation. He turned out in the end to 
be a mere smatterer, who did but 
skim over the surface of things, pre¬ 
tending to know everything, but 
knowing nothing thoroughly. 

These were the pnly feathered 
associates with whom the prince had 
any opportunity of exercising his 
newly acquired language ; the tower 
was too high for any other birds to 
frequent it. He soon grew weary of 
his new acquaintances, whose con¬ 
versation spoke so little to the head 
and nothing to the heart, and gradu¬ 
ally relapsed into his loneliness. A 
winter passed away, spring opened 
with all its bloom and verdure and 
breathing sweetness, and the happy 
time arrived for birds to pair and 
build their nests. Suddenly, as it 


were, a universal burst of song and 
melody broke forth from the groves 
and gardens of the Generalife, and 
reached the prince in the solitude of 
his tower. From every side he heard 
the same universal theme-—love—love 
—love—chanted forth, and responded 
to in every variety of note and tone. 
The prince listened in silence and 
perplexity. “ What can be this 
love,” thought he, “ of which the 
world seems so full, and of which I 
know nothing ? ” He applied for 
information to his friend the hawk. 
The ruffian bird answered in a tone 
of scorn : “ You must apply,” said 
he, “ to the vulgar peaceable birds 
of earth, who are made for the prey 
of us princes of the air. My trade is 
war, and fighting my delight. I am 
a warrior, and know nothing of this 
thing called love.” 

The prince turned from him with 
disgust, and sought the owl in his 
retreat. “ This is a bird,” said he, 
“ of peaceful habits, and may be able 
to solve my question.” So he asked 
the owl to tell him what was this love 
about which all the birds in the groves 
below were singing. 

Upon this the owl put on a look of 
offended dignity. “ My nights,” said 
he, “ are taken up in study and 
research, and my days in ruminating 
in my cell upon all that I have learnt. 
As to these singing birds of whom 
you talk, I never listen to them—I 
despise them and their themes. Allah 
be praised, I cannot sing; I am a 
philosopher, and know nothing of 
this thing called love.” 

The prince now repaired to the 
vault, where his friend the bat was 
hanging by the heels, and propounded 
the same question. The bat wrinkled 
up his nose into a most snappish 
expression. “ Why do you disturb 
me in my morning’s nap with such an 
idle question ? ” said he, peevishly. 

“ I only fly by twilight, when all 
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birds are asleep, and never trouble 
myself with their concerns. I am 
, neither bird nor beast, and I thank 
heaven for it. I have found out the 
villainy of the whole of them, and 
hate them one and all. In a 
word, I am a misanthrope—and 
know nothing of this thing called 
love.” 

As a last resort, the prince now 
sought the swallow, and stopped him 
just as he was circling 'about the 
summit of the tower. The swallow, 
as usual, was in a prodigious hurry, 
and had scarce time to make a reply. 
“ Upon my word,” said he, “ I have 
so much public business to attend to, 
and so many pursuits to follow, that 
I have had no time to think on the 
subject. I have every day a thou¬ 
sand visits to pay ; a thousand affairs 
of importance to examine into, that 
leave me not a moment of leisure for 
these little sing-song matters. In a 
word, I am a citizen of the world— 
I know nothing of this thing called 
love.” So saying, the swallow dived 
into the valley, and was out of sight 
in a moment. 

The prince remained disappointed 
and perplexed, but with his curiosity 
still more piqued by the difficulty of 
gratifying it. While in this mood, 
his ancient guardian entered the 
tower. The prince advanced eagerly 
to meet him. “ O Eben Bonabben,” 
cried he, “ thou hast revealed to me 
much of the wisdom of the earth ; 
but there is one thing of which I 
remain in utter ignorance, and would 
fain be informed.” 

“ My prince has but to make the 
inquiry, and everything within the 
limited range of his servant’s intellect 
is at his command.” 

“ Tell me then, O most profound 
of sages, what is the nature of this 
thing called love ? ” 

Eben'Bonabben was struck as with 
a thunderbolt. He trembled and 


turned pale, and felt as if his head sat 
but loosely on his shoulders. 

“ What could suggest such a 
question to my prince,—where could 
he have learnt so idle a word ? ” 

The prince led him to the window 
of the tower. “ Listen, Eben Bon¬ 
abben,” said he. The sage listened. 
The nightingale sat in a thicket below 
the tower, singing to his paramour 
the rose ; from every blossomed spray 
and tufted grove rose a strain of 
melody ; and love—love—love was 
still the unvarying strain. 

“ Allah Akbar ! God is great! ” 
exclaimed the wise Bonabben. “ Who 
shall pretend to keep this secret from 
the heart of man, when even the birds 
of the air conspire to betray it ? ” 
Then turning to Ahmed—“ O my 
prince,” cried he, “shut thine ears 
to these seductive strains. Close thy 
mind against this dangerous know¬ 
ledge. Know that this love is the 
cause of half the ills of wretched 
mortality. It is this which produces 
bitterness and strife between brethren 
and friends ; which causes treacher¬ 
ous murder and desolating war. Care 
and sorrow, weary days and sleepless 
nights, are its attendants. It withers 
the bloom and blights the joy of 
youth, and brings on the ills and 
griefs of premature old age. Allah 
preserve thee, my prince, in total 
ignorance of this thing called love ! ” 
The sage Eben Bonabben hastily 
retired, leaving the prince plunged 
in still deeper perplexity. It was in 
vain he attempted to dismiss the 
subject from his mind; it still con¬ 
tinued uppermost in his thoughts, 
and teased and exhausted him with 
vain conjectures. Surely, said he to 
himself, as he listened to the tuneful 
strains of the birds, there is no sorrow 
in those notes; everything seems 
tenderness and joy. If love be a 
cause of such wretchedness and strife, 
why are not these birds drooping in 
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solitude, or tearing each other in 
pieces, instead of fluttering cheerfully 
about the groves, or sporting with 
each other among the flowers ? 

He lay one morning on his couch, 
meditating on this inexplicable 
matter. 

The window of Ris chamber was open 
to admit the soft morning breeze, 
which came laden with the perfume 
of orange-blossoms from the valley 
of the Darro. The voice of the 
nightingale was faintly heard, still 
chanting the wonted theme. As the 
prince was listening and sighing, there 
was a sudden rushing noise in the 
air; a beautiful dove, pursued by a 
hawk, darted in at the window, and 
fell panting on the floor, while the 
pursuer, balked of his prey, soared 
off to the mountains. 

The prince took up the gasping 
bird, smoothed its feathers, and 
nestled it in his bosom. When he 
had soothed it by his caresses, he put 
it in a golden cage, and offered it, 
with his own hands, the whitest and 
finest of wheat and the purest of 
water. The bird, however, refused 
food, and sat drooping and pining, 
and uttering piteous moans. 

“ What aileth thee ? ” said Ahmed. 
“ Hast thou not everything thy heart 
can wish ? ” 

“ Alas, no ! ” replied the dove ; 
“ am I not separated from the part¬ 
ner of my heart, and that too in the 
happy spring-time, the very season 
of love ! ” 

“ Of love ! ” echoed Ahmed. “ I 
pray thee, my pretty bird, canst thou 
then tell me what is love ? ” 

“ Too well can I, my prince. It is 
the torment of one, the felicity of 
two, the strife and enmity of three. 
It is a charm which draws two beings 
together, and unites them by delicious 
sympathies, making it happiness to 
be with each other, but misery to be 
apart. Is there no being to whom 


you are drawn by these ties of tender 
affection ? ” 

“ I like my old teacher Eben 
Bonabben better than any other 
being ; but he is often tedious, and I 
occasionally feel myself happier with¬ 
out his society.” 

“ That is not the sympathy I mean. 
I speak of love, the great mystery 
and principle of life : the intoxicating 
revel of youth ; the sober delight of 
age. Look forth,* my prince, and 
behold how at this blest season all 
nature is full of love. Every created 
being has its mate ; the most in¬ 
significant bird sings to its paramour ; 
the very beetle woos its lady-beetle 
in the dust, and yon butterflies which 
you see fluttering high above the 
tower and toying in the air, are happy 
in each other’s love. Alas, my 
prince ! hast thou spent so many of 
the precious days of youth without 
knowing anything of love ? Is there 
no gentle being of another sex—no 
beautiful princess nor lovely damsel 
who has ensnared your heart, and 
filled your bosom with a soft tumult 
of pleasing pains and tender wishes ? ” 

“ I begin to understand,” said the 
prince, sighing ; “ such a tumult I 
have more than once experienced, 
without knowing the cause; and 
where should I seek for an object 
such as you describe in this dismal 
solitude ? ” 

A little further conversation en¬ 
sued, and the first amatory lesson 
of the prince was complete. 

“ Alas ! ” said he, “ if love be 
indeed such a delight, and its inter¬ 
ruption such a misery, Allah forbid 
that I should mar the joy of any of 
its votaries.” He opened the cage, 
took out the dove, and having fondly 
kissed it, carried it to the window. 
“ Go, happy bird,” said he, “ rejoice 
with the partner of thy heart in the 
days of youth and spring-time. Why 
should I make thee a fellow-prisoner 
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in this dreary tower, where love 
can never enter ? ” 

The dove flapped its wings in 
rapture, gave one vault into the air, 
and then swooped downward on 
whistlirig ‘ wings to the blooming 
bowers of the Darro. 

The prince followed him with his 
eyes, and then gave way to bitter 
repining. The singing of the birds, 
which once delighted him, now added 
to his bitterness. Love ! love ! love ! 
Alas, poor youth ! he now understood 
the strain. 

His eyes flashed fire when next he 
beheld the sage Bonabben. “ Wtgy 
hast thou kept me in this abject 
ignorance ? ” cried he. “ Why has 
the great mystery and principle of life 
been withheld from me, in which I 
find the meanest insect is so learned ? 
Behold all nature is in a revel of 
delight. Every created being re¬ 
joices with its mate. This—this is 
the love about which I have sought 
instruction. Why am I alone de¬ 
barred its enjoyment ? Why has so 
much of my youth been wasted with¬ 
out a knowledge of its raptures ? ” 

The sage Bonabben saw that all 
further Reserve was useless ; for the 
prince had acquired the dangerous 
and forbidden knowledge. He re¬ 
vealed to him, therefore, the pre¬ 
dictions of the astrologers and the 
precautions that had been taken in his 
education to avert the threatened 
evils. “ And now, my prince,” added 
he, “ my life is in your hands. Let 
the king your father discover that 
you have learned the passion of love 
while under my guardianship, and 
my head must answer for it.” 

.The prince was as reasonable as 
most young men of his age, and easily 
listened to the remonstrances of his 
tutor, since nothing pleaded against 
them. Besides, he really was 
attached to Eben Bonabben, and 
being as yet but theoretically ac¬ 


quainted with the passion of love, 
he consented to confine the know¬ 
ledge of it to his own bosom, rather 
than endanger the head of the philo¬ 
sopher. 

His discretion was doomed, how¬ 
ever, to be put to still further proofs. 
A few mornings afterwards, as he 
was ruminating on the battlements 
of the tower, the dove which had 
been released by him came hovering 
in the air, and alighted fearlessly 
upon his shoulder. 

The prince fondled it to his heart. 
“ Happy bird,” said he, “ who can 
fly, as it were, with the wings of the 
morning to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. Where hast thou been 
since we parted ? ” 

“ In a far country, my prince, 
whence I brihg you tidings in reward 
for my liberty. In the wild compass 
of my flight, which extends over plain 
and mountain, as I was soaring in 
the air, I beheld below me a delightful 
garden with all kinds of fruits and 
flowers. It was in a green meadow, 
on the banks of a wandering stream : 
and in the centre of the garden was 
a stately palace. I alighted in one 
of the bowers to repose after my 
weary flight. On the green bank 
below me was a youthful princess, 
in the very sweetness and bloom of 
her years. She was surrounded by 
female attendants, young like herself, 
who decked her with garlands and 
coronets of flowers ; but no flower 
of field or garden could compare with 
her for loveliness. Here, however, 
she bloomed in secret, for the garden 
was surrounded by high walls, and 
no mortal man was permitted to 
enter. When I beheld this beauteous 
maid, thus young and innocent and 
unspotted by the world, I thought, 
here is the being formed by heaven 
to inspire my prince with love.” 

The description was a spark of fire 
to the combustible heart of Ahmed; 
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all the latent amorousness of his 
temperament had at once found ai^ 
object, and he conceived an im¬ 
measurable passion for the princess. 
He wrote a letter, couched in the 
most impassioned language, breathing 
his fervent devotion, but bewailing 
the unhappy thraldom of his person, 
which prevented him from seeking 
her out and throwing himself at her 
feet. He added couplets of the most 
tender and moving eloquence, for he 
was a poet by nature, and inspired 
by love. He addressed his letter— 
“ To the Unknown Beauty, from the 
captive Prince Ahmed; ” then per¬ 
fuming it with musk and roses, he 
gave it to the dove. 

“ Away, trustiest of messengers ! ” 
said he. “ Fly over mountain, and 
valley, and river, and plain ; rest not 
in bower, nor set foot on earth, until 
thou hast given this letter to the 
mistress of my heart.” 

The dove soared high in air, and 
taking his course darted away in one 
undeviating direction. The prince 
followed him with his eye until he 
was a mere speck .on a cloud, and 
gradually disappeared behind a moun¬ 
tain. 

Day after day he watched for the 
return of the messenger of love, but 
he watched in vain. He began to 
accuse him of forgetfulness, when 
towards sunset one evening the faith¬ 
ful bird fluttered into his apartment, 
and falling at his feet expired. The 
arrow of some wanton archer had 
pierced his breast, yet he had struggled 
with the lingerings of life to execute 
his mission. As the prince bent with 
grief over this gentle martyr to 
fidelity, he beheld a chain of pearls 
round his neck, attached to which, 
beneath his wing, was a small 
enamelled picture. It represented a 
lovely princess in the very flower of 
her years. It was doubtless the un¬ 
known beauty of the garden ; but 


who and where was she ?—how had 
she received his letter ? and was this 
picture sent as a token of her approval 
of his passion ? Unfortunately the 
death of the faithful dove left every¬ 
thing in mystery and doubt. 

The prince gazed on the picture till 
his eyes swam with tears. He pressed 
it to his lips and to his heart; he sat 
for hours contemplating it almost in 
an agony of tenderness. “ Beautiful 
image ! ” said he, “ alas, thou art but 
an image ! Yet thy dewy eyes beam 
tenderly upon me ; those rosy lips 
look as though they would speak 
encouragement: vain fancies ! Have 
they not looked the same on some 
more happy rival f But where in 
this wide world shall I hope to find 
the original ? Who knows what 
mountains, what realms may separate 
us ; what adverse chances may inter¬ 
vene ? Perhaps now, even now, 
lovers may be crowding around her, 
while I sit here a prisoner in a tower, 
wasting my time in adoration of a 
painted shadow.” 

The resolution of Prince Ahmed 
was taken. “ I will fly from this 
palace,” said he, “ which has become 
an odious prison ; and, a pilgrim of 
love, will seek this unknown princess 
throughout the world.” To escape 
from the tower in the day when every¬ 
one was awake, might be a difficult 
matter ; but at night the palace was 
slightly guarded ; for no one appre¬ 
hended any attempt of the kind from 
the prince, who had always been so 
passive in his captivity. How was 
he to guide himself, however, in his 
darkling flight, being ignorant of the 
country ? He bethought him of the 
owl, who was accustomed to roam at 
night, and must know every by-lane 
and secret pass. Seeking him in his 
hermitage, he questioned him touch¬ 
ing his knowledge of the land. Upon 
this the owl put on a mighty self- 
important look. M You must know, 
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O prince,” said he, “ that we owls are 
of a very ancient and extensive family, 
though rather fallen to decay, and 
possess ruinous castles and palaces 
in all parts of Spain. There is 
scarcely a tower of the mountains, or 
a fortress of the plains, or an old 
citadel of a city, but has some brother, 
or uncle, or cousin, quartered in 
it; and in going the rounds to visit 
this my numerous kindred, I have 
pried into every nook and comer, 
and made myself acquainted with 
every secret of the land.” 

The prince was overjoyed to find 
the owl so deeply versed in topo¬ 
graphy, and now informed him, in 
confidence, of his tender passion and 
his intended elopement, urging him 
to be his companion and counsellor. 

“ Go to ! ” said the owl, with a 
look of displeasure ; “ am I a bird to 
engage in a love-affair ?—I, whose 
whole time is devoted to meditation 
and the moon ? ” 

“Be not offended, most solemn 
owl,” replied the prince ; “ abstract 
thyself for a time from meditation 
and the moon, and aid me in my 
flight, and thou shalt have whatever 
heart can wish.” 

“ I have that already,” said the 
owl :i “a few mice are' sufficient for 
my frugal table, and this hole in the 
wall is spacious enough for my 
studies; and what more does a 
philosopher like myself desire ? ” 

“ Bethink thee, most wise owl, that 
while moping in thy cell and gazing 
at the moon, all thy talents are lost 
to the world. I shall one day be a 
sovereign prince, and may advance 
thee to some post of honour and 
dignity.” 

The owl, though a philosopher and 
above the ordinary wants of life, was 
not above ambition, so he was finally 
prevailed on to elope with the prince, 
and be his guide and mentor in his 
pilgrimage. 


The plans of a lover are promptly 
executed. The prince collected all 
his jewels, and concealed them about 
his person as travelling funds. That 
very night he lowered himself by his 
scarf from a balcony of the tower, 
clambered over the outer walls of the 
Generalife, and, guided by the owl, 
made good his escape before morning 
to the mountains. 

He now held a council with his 
mentor as to his future course. 

“ Might I advise,” said the owl, 
“ I would recommend you to repair 
to Seville. You must know that 
many years since I was on a visit to 
an uncle, an owl of great dighity and 
power, who lived in a ruined wing of 
the* Alcazar of that place. In my 
hoverings at night over the city I 
frequently remarked a light burning 
in a lonely tower. At length I 
alighted on the battlements, and 
found it to proceed from the lamp of 
an Arabian magician : he was sur¬ 
rounded by his magic books, and on 
his shoulder was perched his familiar, 
an ancient raven who had come with 
him from Egypt. I am acquainted 
with that raven, and owe to him a 
great part of the knowledge I possess. 
The magician is since dead, but the 
raven still inhabits the tower, for 
these birds are of wonderful long life. 
I would advise you, O prince, to seek 
that raven, for he is a soothsayer and 
a conjurer, and deals in the black art, 
for which all ravens, and especially 
those of Egypt, are renowned.” 

The prince was struck with the 
wisdom of this advice, and accord¬ 
ingly bent his course towards Seville. 
He travelled only in the night to 
accommodate his companion, and lay 
by during the day in some dark 
cavern or mouldering watch-tower, for 
the owl knew every hiding-hole of 
the kind, and had a most antiquarian 
taste for ruins. 

At length one morning at day- 
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break they reached the city of Seville, 
where the owl, who hated the glare 
and bustle of crowded streets, halted 
without the gate, and took up his 
quarters in a hollow tree. 

The prince entered the gate, and 
readily found the magic tower, which 
rose above the houses of the city, as 
a palm-tree rises above the shrubs of 
the desert; it was in fact the same 
tower standing at the present day, 
and known as the Giralda, the famous 
Moorish tower of Seville. 

The prince ascended by a great 
winding staircase to the summit of 
the tower, where he found the cabal¬ 
istic raven—an old,.mysterious, grey¬ 
headed bird, ragged in feather, with 
a film over one eye that gave him the 
glare of a spectre. He was perched 
on one leg, with his head turned on 
one side, poring with his remaining 
eye on a diagram described on the 
pavement. 

The prince approached him with 
the awe and reverence naturally 
inspired by his venerable appearance 
and supernatural wisdom. “ Pardon 
me, most ancient and darkly wise 
raven,” exclaimed he, “ if for a 
moment I interrupt those studies 
whicfy are the wonder of the world. 
You behold you a votary of love, 
who would fain seek your counsel 
how to obtain the object of his 
passion.” 

“ In other words,” said the raven, 
with a significant look, “ you seek 
to try my skill in palmistry. Come, 
show me your hand, and let me 
decipher the mysterious lines of 
fortune.” 

“ Excuse me,” said the prince, “ I 
come not to pry into the decrees of 
fate, which are hidden by Allah from 
the eyes of mortals ; I am a pilgrim 
of love, and seek but to find a clue 
to the object of my pilgrimage.” 

“ And can you be at any loss for 
an object in amorous Andalusia?” 


said the old raven leering upon him 
with his single eye; “ above all, 

can you be at a loss in wanton Seville, 
where black-eyed damsels dance the 
zantbra under every orange grove ? ” 

The prince blushed, and was some¬ 
what shocked at hearing an old bird 
with one foot in the grave talk thus 
loosely. “ Believe me,” said he 
gravely, “ I am on np such light and 
vagrant errand as thou dost insinuate. 
The black-eyed damsels of Andalusia 
who dance among the orange groves 
of the Guadalquiver are as nought 
to me. I seek one unknown but 
immaculate beauty, the original of 
this picture; and I beseech thee, 
most potent raven, if it be within the 
scope of thy knowledge or the reach 
of thy heart, inform me where she 
may be found ? ” 

The grey-headed raven was rebuked 
by the gravity of the prince. 

“ What know I,” replied he, dryly, 
“ of youth and beauty ? my visits are 
to the old and withered, not the fresh 
and fair; the harbinger of fate am 
I ; who croak bodings of death from 
the chimney-top, and flap my wings 
at the sick man’s window. You 
must seek elsewhere for tidings of 
your unknown beauty.” 

“ And where can I seek if not 
among the sons of wisdom, versed in 
the book of destiny ? Know that I 
am a royal prince, fated by the stars, 
and sent on a mysterious enterprise 
on which may hang the destiny of 
empires.” 

When the raven heard that it was 
a matter of vast moment in which 
the stars took interest, he changed 
his tone and manner, and listened 
with profound attention to the story 
of the prince. When it was con¬ 
cluded, he replied, “ Touching this 
princess, I can give thee no infor¬ 
mation of myself, for my flight is not 
among gardens, or around ladies’ 
bowers ; but hie thee to Cordova, 
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seek the palm-tree of the great 
Abderahman, which stands in the 
court of the principal mosque : at 
the foot of it thou wilt find a great 
traveller who has visited all countries 
and courts/ and been a favourite 
with queens and princesses. He will 
give thee tidings of the object of thy 
search.” 

“ Many thanks for this precious 
information,” said the prince. “ Fare 
well, most venerable conjurer.” 
v “ Farewell, pilgrim of love,” said 
the raven, dryly, and again fell to 
pondering on the diagram. 

The prince sallied forth from 
Seville, sought his fellow-traveller the 
owl, who was still dozing in the 
hollow tree, an<^ set off for Cordova. 

He approached it along hanging 
gardens, and orange and citron groves, 
overlooking the fair valley of the 
Guadalquiver. When arrived at its 
gates the owl flew up to a dark hole 
in the wall, and the prince proceeded 
in quest of the palm-tree planted in 
days of yore by the great Abderah¬ 
man. It stood in the midst of the 
great court of the mosque, towering 
from amidst orange and cypress trees. 
Dervishes and Faquirs were seated 
in groups under the cloisters of the 
court, and many of the faithful were 
performing their ablutions at the 
fountains before entering the mosque. 

At the foot of the palm-tree was a 
crowd listening to the words of one 
who appeared to be talking with]great 
volubility. “This,” said the prince 
t b himself, “ must be the great 
traveller who is to give me tidings of 
the unknown princess.” He mingled 
in the crowd, but was astonished to 
perceive that they were all listening 
to a parrot, who, with his bright-green 
coat, pragmatical eye, and conse¬ 
quential top-knot, had the air of a 
bird on excellent terms with himself. 

“ How is this,” said the prince to 
one of the by-standers, “ that so 


many grave persons can be delighted 
with the garrulity of a chattering 
bird ? ” 

“ You know not whom you speak 
of,” said the other ; “ this parrot is, a 
descendant of the famous parrot of 
Persia, renowned for his story-telling 
talent. He has all the learning of the 
East at the tip of his tongue, and can 
quote poetry as fast as he can talk. 
He has visited various foreign courts, 
where he has' been considered an 
oracle of erudition. He has been a 
universal favourite also with the fair 
sex, who have a vast admiration for 
erudite parrots that can quote 
poetry.” 

“ Enough,” said the prince, “ I 
will have some private talk with this 
distinguished traveller.” 

He sought a private interview, and 
expounded the nature of his errand. 
He had scarcely mentioned it when 
the parrot burst into a fit of dry 
rickety laughter, that absolutely 
brought tears into his eyes. “ Ex¬ 
cuse my merriment,” said he, “ but 
the mere mention of love always sets 
me laughing.” 

The prince was shocked at this ill- 
tinned mirth. “ Is not love,” said he, 
“ the great mystery of nature, the 
secret principle of life, the universal 
bond of sympathy ? ” 

“ A fig’s end! ” cried the parrot, 
interrupting him ; “ prithee, where 
hast thou learned this sentimental 
jargon ? trust me, love is quite out of 
vogue; one never hears of it in the 
company of wits and people of re¬ 
finement.” 

The prince sighed as he recalled 
the different language of his friend the 
dove. But this parrot, thought he, 
has lived about the court, he affects 
the wit and the fine gentlemen, he 
knows nothing of the thing called 
love. Unwilling to provoke any 
more ridicule of the sentiment which 
filled his heart, he now directed his 
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inquiries to the immediate purport of 
his visit. 

“ Tell me,” said he, “ most accom¬ 
plished parrot, thou who hast every¬ 
where been admitted to the most 
secret bowers of beauty, hast 
thou in the course of thy travels 
met with the original of this por¬ 
trait ? ” 

The parrot took the picture in his 
claw, turned his head from side to 
side, and examined it curiously with 
either eye. “ Upon my honour,” 
said he, “ a very pretty face, very 
pretty; but then one sees so many 
pretty women in one’s travels that 
one can hardly—but hold—bless me ! 
now I look at it again—sure enough, 
this is the Princess Aldegonda : how 
could I forget one that is so prodigious 
a favourite with me ! ” 

“ The Princess Aldegonda ! ” 
echoed the prince ; “ and where is she 
to be found ? ” 

“ Softly, softly,” said the parrot, 
“ easier to be found than gained. 
She is the only daughter of the 
Christian king who reigns at Toledo, 
and is shut up from the world until 
her seventeenth birthday, on account 
of some prediction of those meddle¬ 
some fellows the astrologers. You’ll 
not get a sight of her ; no mortal man 
can see her. I was admitted to her 
presence to entertain her, and I 
assure you, on the word of a parrot 
who has seen the world, I have con¬ 
versed with much sillier princesses in 
my time.” 

“ A word in confidence, my dear 
parrot,” said the prince. “ I am heir 
to a kingdom, and shall one day sit 
upon a throne. I see that you are a 
bird of parts, and understand the 
world. Help me to gain possession 
of this princess, and I will advance 
you to some distinguished place 
about court.” 

“ With all my heart,” said the 
parrot; “ but let it be a sinecure if 


possible, for we wits have a great 
dislike to labour.” 

Arrangements were promptly made: 
the prince sallied forth from Cordova 
through the same gate by which he 
had entered; called the owl down 
from the hole in the wall, introduced 
him to his new travelling companion 
as a brother savant, and away they 
set off on their journey. 

They travelled much more slowly 
than accorded with the impatience 
of the prince; but the parrot was 
accustomed to high life, and did not 
like to be disturbed early in the 
morning. The owl, on the other 
hand, was for sleeping at mid-day, 
and lost a great deal of time by his 
long siestas. His antiquarian taste 
also was in the way ; for he insisted 
on pausing and inspecting every ruin, 
and had long legendary tales to tell 
about every old tower and castle in 
the country. The prince had sup¬ 
posed that he and the parrot, being 
both birds of learning, would delight 
in each other’s society, but never had 
he been more mistaken. They were 
eternally bickering. The one was a 
wit, the other a philosopher. The 
parrot quoted poetry, was critical on 
new readings and eloquent on small 
points of erudition ; the owl treated 
all such knowledge as trifling, and 
relished nothing but metaphysics. 
Then the parrot would sing songs and 
■repeat bons mots and crack jokes upon 
his solemn neighbour, and laugh 
outrageously at his own wit; all 
which proceedings the owl considered 
as a grievous invasion of his dignity, 
and would scowl and sulk and swell, 
and be silent for a whole day together. 

The prince heeded not the wrang- 
lings of his companions, being 
wrapped up in the dreams of his 
own fancy and the contemplation 
of the portrait of the beautiful 
princess. In this way they jour¬ 
neyed through the stemj passes 
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of the. Sierra Morena, across the 
sunburnt plains of La Mancha and 
Castile, and along the banks of the 
“ Golden Tagus,” which winds its 
wizard mazes over one half of Spain 
and Portugal. At length they came 
in sight of a strong city with walls 
and towers built on a rocky pro¬ 
montory, round the foot of which 
the Tagus circled with brawling 
violence. 

“ Behold,” exclaimed the owl, “ the 
ancient and renowned city of Toledo ; 
a city famous for its antiquities. 
Behold thoke venerable domes and 
towers, hoary with time and clothed 
with legendary grandeur in which so 
many of my ancestors have medi¬ 
tated.” 

“ Pish ! ” cried the parrot, inter¬ 
rupting his solemn antiquarian rap¬ 
ture, “ what have we to do with 
antiquities, and legends, and your 
ancestry ? Behold what is more to 
the purpose—behold the abode of 
youth and beauty—behold at length, 
0 prince, the abode of your long- 
sought princess.” 

The prince looked in the direction 
indicated by the parrot, and beheld, 
in a delightful green meadow on the 
banks of the Tagus, a stately palace 
rising from amidst the bowers of a 
delicious garden. It was just such 
a place as had been described by the 
dove as the residence of the original 
of the picture. He gazed at it with 
a throbbing heart; “ perhaps at 
this moment,” thought he, “ the 
beautiful princess is sporting beneath 
those shady bowers, or pacing with 
delicate step those stately terraces, 
or reposing beneath those lofty roofs!” 
As he looked more narrowly, he per¬ 
ceived that the walls of the garden 
were of great height, so as to defy 
access, while numbers of armed 
guards patrolled around them. 

The prince turned to the parrot. 

“ O most accomplished of birds,” 


said he, “ thou hast the gift of human 
speech. Hie thee to yon garden; 
seek the idol of my soul, and tell her 
that Prince Ahmed, a pilgrim of love, 
and guided by the stars, has arrived 
( in quest of her on the flowery banks 
of the Tagus.” 

The parrot, proud of his embassy, 
flew away to the garden, mounted 
above its lofty walls, and after soar¬ 
ing for a time over the lawns and 
groves’, alighted on the balcony of a 
pavilion that overhung the river. 
Here, looking in a.t the casement, he 
beheld the princess reclining on a 
couch, with her eyes fixed on a paper, 
while tears gently stole after each 
other down her pallid cheek. 

Pluming his wings for a moment, 
adjusting his bright-green coat, and 
elevating his top-knot, the parrot 
perched himself beside her with a 
gallant air; then assuming a tender¬ 
ness of tone, “ Dry thy tears, most 
beautiful of princesses,” said he; 
“ I come to bring solace to thy heart.” 

The princess was startled on hearing 
a voice, but turning and seeing no¬ 
thing but a little green-coated bird 
bobbing and bowing before her. 

“ Alas ! what solace canst thou yield,” 
said she, “ seeing thou art but a 
parrot ? ” 

The parrot was nettled at the 
question. “ I have consoled many 
beautiful ladies in my time,” said he, 

“ but let that pass. At present I 
come as ambassador from a royal 
prince. Know that Ahmed, the 
prince of Granada, has arrived in 
quest of thee, and is encamped even 
now on the flowery banks of the 
Tagus.” 

The eyes of the beautiful princess 
sparkled at these words even brighter 
than the diamonds in her coronet. 

“ O sweetest of parrots,” cried she, 

“ joyful indeed are thy tidings, for 
I was faint and weary, and sick al¬ 
most unto death with doubt of the 
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constancy of Ahmed. Hie thee back, 
and tell him that the words of his 
letter are engraven in my heart, and 
his poetry has been the food of my 
soul. Tell him, however, that he 
must prepare to prove his love by 
force of arms; to-morrow is my 
seventeenth birthday, when the king 
my father holds a great tournament; 
several princes are to enter the lists, 
and my hand is to be the prize of the 
victor.” 

The parrot again took wing, and 
rustling through the groves, flew 
back to where the prince awaited his 
return. The rapture of Ahmed on 
finding the original of his adored 
portrait, and finding her kind and 
true, can only be conceived by those 
favoured mortals who have had the 
good fortune to realise day-dreams 
and turn a shadow into 'substance : 
still there was one thing that alloyed 
his transport—this impending tourna¬ 
ment. In fact, the banks of the 
Tagus were already glittering with 
arms, and resounding with trumpets 
of the various knights, who, with 
proud retinues, were prancing on 
towards Toledo to attend the cere¬ 
monial. The same star that had 
controlled the destiny of the prince 
had governed that of the princess, 
and until her seventeenth birthday 
she had been shut up from the world, 
to guard her from the tender passion. 
The fame of her charms, however, 
had been enhanced rather than ob¬ 
scured by this seclusion. Several 
powerful princes had contended for 
her hand ; and her father, w'ho was a 
king of wondrous shrewdness, to 
avoid making enemies by showing 
partiality, had referred them to the 
arbitrament of arms. Among the 
rival candidates were several re¬ 
nowned for strength and prowess. 
What a predicament for the un¬ 
fortunate Ahmed, unprovided as he 
was with weapons, and unskilled in 


the exercise of chivalry ! “ Luckless 

prince that I am ! ” said he, “ to have 
been brought up in seclusion under 
the eye of a philosopher! Of what 
avail are algebra and philosophy in 
affairs of love ? Alas, Eben Bonab- 
ben! w hy hast thou neglected to 
instruct me in the management of 
arms ? ” Upon this the owl broke 
silence, preluding his harangue with 
a pious ejaculation, for he was a 
devout Mussulman. 

• “Allah Akbar! God is great!” 
exclaimed he ; “ in his hands are all 
secret things—he alone governs the 
destiny of princes ! Know, O prince, 
that this land is full of mysteries, 
hidden from all but those who, like 
myself, can grope after knowledge in 
the dark. Know that in the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains there is a cave, 
and in that cave there is an iron 
table, and on that table there lies a 
suit of magic armour, and beside that 
table there stands a spell-bound steed, 
which have been shut up there for 
many generations.” 

The prince stared with wonder, while 
the owl, blinking his huge round eyes, 
and erecting his horns, proceeded. 

“ Many years since I accompanied 
my father to these parts on. a tour 
of his estates, and we sojourned in 
that cave; and thus became I 
acquainted with the mystery. It is 
a tradition in our family which I have 
heard from my grandfather, when I 
was yet but a very little owlet, that 
this armour belonged to a Moorish 
magician, w r ho took refuge in this 
cavern when Toledo was captured by 
the Christians, and died here, leaving 
his steed and weapons under a 
mystic spell, never to be used but by 
a Moslem, and by him only from sun¬ 
rise to mid-day. In that interval, 
whoever uses them will overthrow 
every opponent.” 

“ Enough : let us seek this cave ! ” 
exclaimed Ahmed. 
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Guided by his legendary mentor, 
the prince found the cavern, which 
was in one of the wildest recesses of 
those rocky cliffs which rise around 
Toledo; none but the mousing eye 
of an owl or an antiquary could have 
discovered the entrance to it. A 
sepulchral lamp of everlasting oil shed 
a solemn light through the. place. 
On an iron table in the centre of the 
cavern lay the magic armour, against 
it leaned the lance, and beside it stood 
an Arabian steed, caparisoned for the 
field, but motionless as a statue. The 
armour was bright and unsullied as 
it had gleamed in days of old; the 
steed in as good condition as if just 
from the pasture ; and when Ahmed 
laid his hand upon his neck, he pawed 
the ground and gave a loud neigh of 
joy that shook the walls of the 
cavern. Thus amply provided with 
“ horse and rider and weapon to 
wear,” the prince determined to defy 
the field in the impending tourney. 

The eventful morning arrived. The 
lists for the combat were prepared in 
the Vega, or plain, just below the 
cliff-built walls of Toledo, where 
stages and galleries were erected for 
the spectators, covered with rich 
tapestry, and sheltered from the 
sun by silken awnings. All the 
beauties of the land were assembled 
in those galleries, while below pranced 
plumed knights with their p^ges and 
esquires, among whom figured con¬ 
spicuously the princes who were to 
contend in the tourney. All the 
beauties of the land, however, were 
eclipsed when the Princess Aldegonda 
appeared in the royal pavilion, and 
for the first time broke forth upon the 
gaze of an admiring world. A mur¬ 
mur of wonder ran through the crowd 
at her transcendent loveliness; and 
the princes who were candidates for 
her hand merely on the faith of her 
reported charms, now felt tenfold 
ardour for the conflict. 


The princess, however, had a 
troubled, look. The colour came and 
went from her cheek, and her eye 
wandered with a restless and un¬ 
satisfied expression over the plumed 
throng of knights. The trumpets 
were about sounding for the en¬ 
counter, when the herald announced 
the arrival of a strange knight; and 
Ahmed rode into the field. A steel 
helmet studded with gems rose above 
his turban ; his cuirass was embossed 
with gold; his cimeter and dagger 
were of the workmanship of Fez, 
and flamed with precious stones. A 
round shield was at his shoulder, and 
in his hand he bore the lance of 
charmed virtue. The caparison of his 
Arabian steed was richly embroidered 
and swept the ground, and the proud 
animal pranced and sniffed the air, 
and neighed with joy at once more 
beholding the array of arms. The 
lofty and graceful demeanour of the 
prince struck every eye, and when his 
appellation was announced, “ The 
Pilgrim of Love,” a universal flutter 
and agitation prevailed among the 
fair dames in the galleries. 

When Ahmed presented himself at 
the lists, however, they were closed 
against him: none but princes, he 
was told, were admitted to the con¬ 
test. He declared his name and 
rank. Still worse!—he was a Mos¬ 
lem, and could not engage in a 
tourney where the hand of a Christian 
princess was the prize. 

The rival princes surrounded him 
with haughty and menacing aspects, 
and one of insolent demeanour and 
herculean frame sneered at his light 
and youthful form, and scoffed at his 
amorous appellation. The ire of the 
prince was roused. He defied his 
rival to the encounter. They took 
distance, wheeled, and charged ; and 
at the first touch of the magic lance, 
the brawny scoffer was' tilted from 
his saddle. Here the prince would 
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have paused, but, alas ! he had to 
deal with a demoniac horse and 
armour; once in action, nothing 
could control them. The Arabian 
steed charged into the thickest of the 
throng ; the lance overturned every¬ 
thing that presented; the gentle 
prince was carried pell-mell about 
the field, strewing it with high and 
low, gentle and simple, and grieving 
at his. own involuntary exploits. 
The king stormed and raged at this 
outrage on his subjects and his 
guests. He ordered out all his 
guards—they were unhorsed as fast 
as they came up. The king threw off 
his robes, grasped buckler and lance, 
and rode forth to awe the stranger 
with the presence of majesty itself. 
Alas ! majesty fared no better than 
the vulgar ; the steel and lance were 
no respecters of persons ; to the dis¬ 
may of Ahmed, he was borne full 
tilt against the king, and in a moment 
the royal heels were in the air, and 
the crown was rolling in the dust. 

At this moment the sun reached 
the meridian ; the magic spell re¬ 
sumed its power ; the Arabian steed 
scoured across the plain, leaped the 
barrier, plunged into the Tagus, swam 
its raging current, bore the prince 
breathless and amazed to the cavern, 
and resumed his station, like a statue,- 
beside the iron table. The prince 
dismounted right gladly, and replaced 
the armour, to abide the further 
decrees of fate. Then seating him¬ 
self in the cavern, he ruminated on 
the desperate state to which this 
demoniac steed and armour had re¬ 
duced him. Never should he dare 
to show his face at Toledo after 
inflicting such disgrace upon its 
chivalry, and such an outrage on its 
king. What too would the princess 
think of so rude and riotous an 
- achievement ? Full of anxiety, he 
sent forth his winged messengers to 
gather tidings. The parrot resorted 
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to all the public places and crowded 
resorts of the city, and soon returned 
with a world of gossip. All Toledo 
was in consternation. The princess 
had been borne off senseless to the 
palace ; the tournament had ended 
in confusion ; every one was talking 
of the sudden apparition, prodigious 
exploits, and strange disappearance 
of the Moslem knight. Some pro¬ 
nounced him a Moorish magician ; 
others thought him a demon who had 
assumed a human shape, while others 
related traditions of enchanted war¬ 
riors hidden in the caves of. the 
mountains, and thought it might be 
one of these, who had made a sudden 
irruption from his den. All agreed 
that no mere ordinary mortal could 
have wrought such wonders, or un¬ 
horsed such accomplished and stalwart 
Christian warriors. 

The owl flew forth at night and 
hovered about the dusky city, perch¬ 
ing on roofs and chimneys. He then 
wheeled his flight up to the royal 
palace, which stood on a rocky 
summit of Toledo, and went prowling 
about its terraces and battlements, 
eavesdropping at every cranny, and 
glaring in with his big goggling eyes 
at every window where there was a 
light, so as to throw two or three 
maids of honour into fits. It was 
not until the grey dawn began to peer 
above the mountains that he returned 
from his mousing expedition, and 
related to the prince what he had 
seen. 

“ As I was prying about one of the 
loftiest towers of the palace,” said 
he, “I beheld through a casement a 
beautiful princess. She was reclining 
on a couch with attendants and 
physicians around her, but she would 
none of their ministry and relief. 
When they retired, I beheld her draw 
forth a letter from her bosom, and 
read and kiss it, and give way 
to loud lamentations; at which, 
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philosopher as I am, I could but be 
greatly moved.” 

The tender heart of Ahmed was 
distressed at these tidings. “ Too 
true were thy words, O sage Eben 
Bonabben,” cried he; “ care and 

sorrow and sleepless nights are the 
lot of lovers. Allah preserve the 
princess from the blighting influence 
of this thing called love ! ” 

Further intelligence from Toledo 
corroborated the report of the owl. 
The city was a prey to uneasiness 
and alarm. The princess was con¬ 
veyed to the highest tower of the 
palace, every avenue to which was 
strongly guarded. In the meantime a 
devouring melancholy had seized upon 
her, of which no one could divine the 
cause—she refused food and turned 
a deaf ear to every consolation. The 
most skilful physicians had essayed 
their art in vain; it was thought 
some magic spell had been practised 
upon her, • and the king made pro¬ 
clamation, declaring that whoever 
should effect her cure should receive 
the richest jewel in the royal treasury. 

When the owl, who was dozing in 
a comer, heard of this proclamation, 
he rolled his large eyes and looked. 

“ Allah Akbar!” exclaimed he, 

“ happy the man that shall effect that 
cure, should he but know what to 
choose from the royal treasury.” 

“ What mean you, most reverend 
owl ? ” said Ahmed. 

“ Hearken, O prince, to what I 
shall relate. We owls, you must 
know, are a learned body, and much 
given to dark and dusty research. 
During my late prowling at night 
about the domes and turrets of 
Toledo, I discovered a college of 
antiquarian owls, who hold their 
meetings in a great vaulted tower 
where the royal treasury is deposited. 
Here they were discussing the forms 
and inscriptions and designs of ancient 
gems and jewels, and of golden and 


silver vessels, heaped up in the 
treasury, the fashion of every country 
and age; but mostly they were 
interested about certain relics and 
talismans that have remained in the 
treasury since the time of Roderick 
the Goth. Among these was a box 
of sandal-wood secured by bands of 
steel of Oriental workmanship, and 
inscribed with mystic characters 
known only to the learned few. This 
box and its inscription had occupied 
the college for several sessions, and 
had caused much long and grave 
dispute. At the time of my visit a 
very ancient owl, who had recently 
arrived from Egypt, was seated on 
the lid of the box, lecturing upon the 
inscription, and he proved from it 
that the coffer contained the silken 
carpet of the throne of Solomon the 
Wise; which doubtless had been 
brought to Toledo by the Jews who 
took refuge there after the downfall 
of Jerusalem.” 

When the owl had concluded his anti¬ 
quarian harangue, the prince remained 
for a time absorbed in thought. 

“ I have heard,” said he, “ from the 
sage Eben Bonabben, of the wonder¬ 
ful properties of that talisman, which 
disappeared at the fall of Jerusalem, 
and was supposed to be lost to man¬ 
kind. Doubtless it remains a sealed 
mystery to the Christians of Toledo. 
If I can get possession of that carpet, 
my fortune is secure.” 

The next day the prince laid aside 
his rich attire, and arrayed himself 
in the simple garb of an Arab of the 
desert. He dyed his complexion to 
a tawny hue, and no one could have 
recognised in him the splendid warrior 
who had caused such admiration and 
dismay at the tournament. With 
staff in hand, and scrip by his side, 
and a small pastoral reed, he repaired 
to Toledo, and presenting himself at 
the gate of the royal palace, an¬ 
nounced himself as a candidate for 
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the reward offered for the cure of the 
princess. The guards would have 
driven him away with blows. 
“What can a vagrant Arab like 
thyself pretend to do,” said they, 
“ in a case where the most learned of 
the land have failed ? ” The king, 
however, overheard the tumult, and 
ordered the Arab to be brought into 
his presence. 

“ Most potent king,” said Ahmed, 
“ you behold before you a Bedouin 
Arab, the greater part of whose life 
has been passed in the solitudes of the 
desert. These solitudes, it is well 
known, are the haunts of demons and 
evil spirits, who beset us poor shep¬ 
herds in our lonely watchings, enter 
into and possess our flocks and herds, 
and sometimes render even the 
patient camel furious ; against these, 
our counter-charm is music ; and we 
have legendary airs handed down 
from generation to generation, that 
we chant and pipe, to cast forth these 
evil spirits. I am of a gifted line, 
and possess this power in its fullest 
force. If it be any evil influence of 
the kind that holds a spell over thy 
daughter, I pledge my head to free 
her from its sway.” 

The king, who was a man of under¬ 
standing, and knew the wonderful 
secrets possessed by the Arabs, was 
inspired with hope by the confident 
language of the prince. He con¬ 
ducted him immediately to the lofty 
tower, secured by several doors, in 
the summit of which was the chamber 
of the princess. The windows opened 
upon a terrace with balustrades, 
commanding a view over Toledo and 
all the surrounding country. The 
windows were darkened, for the 
princess lay within, a prey to a 
devouring grief that refused all allevi¬ 
ation. 

The prince seated himself on the 
terrace, and performed several wild 
Arabian airs on his pastoral pipe, 


which he had learnt from his attend- 

* 

ants in the Generalife at Granada. 
The princess continued insensible, 
and the doctors who were present 
shook their heads, and smiled with 
incredulity and contempt: at length 
the prince laid aside the reed, and, 
to a simple melody, chanted the 
amatory verses of the letter which 
had declared his passion. 

. The princess recognised the strain 
—a fluttering joy stole to herlieart ; 
she raised her head and listened ; 
tears rushed to her eyes and streamed 
down her cheeks ; her bosom rose 
and fell with a tumult of emotions. 
She would have asked for the minstrel 
to be brought into her presence, but 
maiden coyness held her silent. The 
king read her wishes, and at his com¬ 
mand Ahmed was conducted into the 
chamber. The lovers were discreet: 
they but exchanged glances, yet those 
glances spoke volumes. Never was 
triumph of music more complete. 
The rose had returned to the soft 
cheek of the princess, the freshness to 
her lip, and the dewy light to her 
anguishing eyes. 

All the physicians present stared 
at each other with astonishment. 
The king regarded the Arab minstrel 
with admiration mixed with awe. 
“ Wonderful youth ! ” exclaimed he, 
“ thou shalt henceforth be the first 
physician of my court, and no other 
prescription will I take but thy 
melody. For the present receive thy 
reward, the most precious jewel in 
my treasury.” 

“ O king,” replied Ahmed, “ I care 
not for silver or gold or precious 
stones. One relic hast thou in thy 
treasury, handed down from the 
Moslems who once owned Toledo—a 
box of sandal-wood containing a 
silken carpet: give me that box, and 
I am content.” 

All present were surprised at the 
moderation of the Arab, and still 
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more when the box of sandal-wood 
was brought and the carpet drawn 
forth. It was of fine green silk, 
covered with Hebrew and Chaldaic 
characters. The court physicians 
looked at each other, shrugged their 
shoulders, and smiled at the sim¬ 
plicity of this new practitioner, who 
could be content with so paltry a fee. 

“ This carpet,” said the prince, 
“ once covered the throne of Solomon 
the Wise ; it is worthy of being placed 
beneath the feet of beauty.” 

So saying, he spread it on the 
terrace beneath an ottoman that had 
been brought forth for the princess ; 
then seating himself at her feet— 
‘\Who,* said he, “ shall counteract 
what is written in the book of fate ? 
Behold the prediction of the astro¬ 
logers verified. Know, O king, that 
your daughter and I have long loved 
each other in secret. Behold in me 
the Pilgrim of Love ! ” 

These words were scarcely from his 
lips when the carpet rose in the air, 
bearing off the prince and princess. 
The king and the physicians gazed 
after it with open mouths and strain¬ 
ing eyes until it became a little speck 
on the white bosom of a cloud, and 
then disappeared in the blue vault 
of heaven. 

The king in a rage summoned his 
treasurer. * “ How is this,” said he, 
“ that thou hast suffered an infidel 
to get possession of such a talisman ? ” 
44 Alas, sir, we knew not its nature, 
nor could we decipher the inscription 
of the box. If it be indeed the carpet 
of the throne of the wise Solomon, it 
is possessed of magic power, and can 
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transport its owner from place to 
place through the air.” 

The king assembled a mighty army, 
and set off for Granada in pursuit of 
the fugitives. His march was long 
and toilsome. Encamping in the 
Vega, he sent a herald to demand 
restitution of his daughter. The king 
himself came forth with all his court 
to meet him. In the king he beheld 
the real minstrel, for £ Ahmed had 
succeeded to the throne on the death 
of his father, and the beautiful 
Aldegonda was his sultana. 

The Christian king was easily paci¬ 
fied when he found that his daughter 
was suffered to continue in her faith ; 
not that he was particularly pious, 
but religion is always a point of pride 
and etiquette with princes. Instead 
of bloody battles, there was a suc¬ 
cession of feasts and rejoicings, after 
which the king returned well pleased 
to Toledo, and the youthful couple 
continued to reign as happily as 
wisely, in the Alhambra. 

It is proper to add, that the owl 
and the parrot had severally followed 
the prince by easy stages to Granada ; 
the former travelling by night, and 
stopping at the various hereditary 
possessions of his family ; the latter 
figuring in gay circles of every town 
and city on his route. 

Ahmed gratefully requited the 
services which they had rendered on 
his pilgrimage. He appointed the 
owl his prime minister, the parrot his 
master of ceremonies. It is needless 
to say that never was a realm more 
sagely administered, nor a court con¬ 
ducted with more exact punctilio. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE MASON 

Bv WASHINGTON IRVING 
Illustrated by V. Lecomte 


T HERE was once upon a time a 
poor mason, or bricklayer, in 
Granada, who kept all the 
saints’ days and holidays, and 
Saint Monday into , the bargain, and 
yet, with all his devotion, he grew 
poorer and poorer, and could scarcely 
earn bread for his numerous family. 
One night he was roused- from his 
first sleep by a knocking at his door. 
He opened* it, and beheld before him 
a tall, meagre, cadaverous-looking 
priest. 

44 Hark ye, honest friend ! ” said 
the stranger ; “ I have observed that 
you are a good Christian, and one to 
be trusted ; will you undertake a job 
this very night ? ” 

44 With all my heart, Senor Padre, 
on condition that I am paid accord- 
ingly- 

44 That you shall be ; but you must 
suffer yourself to be blindfolded.” 

To this the mason made no objec¬ 
tion. So, being hoodwinked, he was 
led by ,the priest through varitxus 
rough lanes and winding passages, 
until they stopped before the portal 
of a house. The priest then applied a 
key, turned a creaking lock, and 
opened what sounded like a ponderous 
door. They entered, the door was 
closed and bolted, and the mason 
was conducted through an echoing 
corridor and a spacious hall to an 
interior part of the building. Here 
the bandage was removed from his 
eyes, and he found himself in a patio , 
or court, dimly lighted by a single 
lamp. In the centre was the dry 
basin of an old Moorish fountain, 
under which the priest requested him 
to form a small vault, bricks and 
mortar being at hand for the purpose. 


He accordingly worked all night, but 
without finishing the job. Just before 
daybreak the priest put a piece of 
gold into his hand, and having again 
blindfolded him, conducted him back 
to his dwelling. 

“ Are you willing,” said he, “ to 
return and complete your work ? ” 

“ Gladly, Senor Padre, provided I 
am so well paid.” 

4£ Well, then, to-morrow at mid¬ 
night I will call again.” 

He did so, and the vault was com¬ 
pleted. 

“ Now,” said the priest, 44 you 
must help me to bring forth the bodies 
that are to be buried in this vault.” 

The poor mason’s hair rose on his 
head at these words : he followed the 
priest, with trembling steps, into a 
retired chamber of the mansion, ex¬ 
pecting to behold some ghastly spec¬ 
tacle of death, but was relieved on 
perceiving three or four portly jars 
standing in one corner. They were 
evidently full of money, and it was 
with great labour that he and the 
priest carried them forth and con¬ 
signed them to their tomb. The 
vault was then closed, the pavement 
replaced, and all traces of the work 
were obliterated. The mason was 
again hoodwinked and led forth by a 
route different from that by which he 
had come. After they had wandered 
for a long time through a perplexed 
maze of lanes and alleys, they halted. 
The priest then put two pieces of 
gold into his hand : 44 Waft here,” 
said he, 44 until you hear the cathedral 
bell toll for malins. If you presume 
to uncover your eyes before that 
time, evil will befall you.” So saying, 
he departed. The mason waited 
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faithfully, amusing himself by weigh¬ 
ing the gold pieces in his hand, and 
clinking them against each other. 

. The moment the cathedral bell rang 
its matin peal, he uncovered his eyes, 
and found himself on the banks of the 
Xenil; whence he made the best of 
his way home, and revelled with his 
family for a whole fortnight on the 
profits of his two nights’ work; after 
which he was as poor as ever. 

He continued to work a little, and 
pray a good deal, and keep saints’ 
days and holidays, from year to year, 
while His family grew up as gaunt and 
as ragged as a crew of gipsies. As he 
was seated one evening at the door 
of his hovel, he was accosted by a 
rich old curmudgeon, who was noted 
for owning many houses, and being 
a griping landlord. The man of 
money eyed him for a moment from 
beneath a pair of anxious shagged 
eyebrows. 

44 I am told, friend, that you are 
very poor.” 

44 There is no denying the fact, 
sehor—it speaks for itself.” 

44 I presume, then, that you will be 
glad of a job, and will work cheap.” 

“ As cheap, my master, as any 
mason in Granada.” 

44 That’s what I want. I have an 
old house fallen into decay, which 
costs me more money than it is worth 
. to keep it in repair, for nobody will 
live* in it; so I must contrive to 
patch it up and keep it together at as 
small expense as possible.” 

The mason was accordingly con¬ 
ducted to a large, deserted house that 
seemed going to ruin. Passing 
through several empty halls and 
chambers, he entered an inner court, 
where his eye was caught by an old 
Moorish fountain. He paused for a 
moment, for a dreaming recollection 
of the place came over him. 

44 Pray,” said he, 44 who occupied 
this house formerly ? ” 


“ A pest upon him ! ” cried the 
landlord; 44 it was an old miserly 

priest, who cared for nobody but 
himself. He was said to be im¬ 
mensely rich, and, having no relations, 
it was thought he would leave all his 
treasures to the Church. He died 
suddenly, and the priests and friars 
thronged to take possession of his 
wealth ; but nothing could they find 
but a few ducats in a leathern purse. 
The worst luck has fallen on me, for, 
since his death, the old fellow con¬ 
tinues to occupy my house without 
paying rent, and there is no taking 
the law of a dead man. The people 
pretend to hear the clinking of gold 
all night in the chamber where the 
old priest slept, as if he were counting 
over his money, and sometimes a 
groaning and moaning about the 
court. Whether true or false, these 
stories have brought a bad name on 
my house and not a tenant will re¬ 
main in it.” 

44 Enough ” said the mason sturdily: 
44 let me live in your house rent-free 
until some better tenant present, and 
I will engage to put it in repair, and 
to quiet the troubled spirit that dis¬ 
turbs it. I am a good Christian and 
a poor man and am not to be 
daunted by the Devil himself, even 
though he should come in the shape of 
a big bag of money ! ” 

The offer of the honest mason was 
gladly accepted ; he moved with his 
family into the house, and fulfilled all 
his engagements. By little and little 
he restored it to its former state ; the 
clinking of gold was no more heard at 
night in the chamber of the defunct 
priest, but began to be heard by day- 
in the pocket of the living mason. 
He increased in wealth, to the 
admiration of his neighbours, and 
became one of the richest men in 
Granada: and he never revealed 
the secret of the vault until onjhis 
death-bed to his son and heir.” 




LEGEND OF THE ARABIAN 
ASTROLOGER 

By WASHINGTON IRVING 
Illustrated by V. Lecomte 


I N old times, many hundred 
years ago, there was a Moorish 
king named Aben Habuz, who 
reigned over the kingdom of 
Granada. He was a retired conqueror, 
that is to say, one who, having in 
his more youthful days led a life 
of constant foray and depredation, 
now that he was grown feeble and 
superannuated, “ languished for re¬ 
pose,’* and desired nothing more 
than to live at peace with all the 
world, to husband his laurels, and 
to enjoy in quiet the possessions he 
had wrested from his neighbours. 

It so happened, however, that this 
most reasonable and pacific old 
monarch had young rivals to deal 
with ; princes full of his early passion 
for fame and fighting, and who were 
disposed to call him to account for 
the scores he had run up with their 
fathers. Certain distant districts of 
his own territories, also, which during 
the days of his vigour he had treated 
with a high hand, were prone, now 
that he languished for repose, to 
rise in rebellion and threaten to 
invest him in his capital. Thus he 
had foes on every side; and as 
Granada is surrounded by wild and 
craggy mountains, which hide the 
approach of an enemy, the unfortu¬ 
nate Aben Habuz was kept in a 
constant state of vigilance an$ alarm, 
not knowing in what quarter hostili¬ 
ties might break out. 

It was in vain that he built watch- 
towers on the mountains, and 
stationed guards at every pass with 


orders to make fires by night and 
smoke by day, on the approach of 
an enemy. His alert foes, baffling 
every precaution, would break out 
of some unthought-of defile, ravage 
his lands beneath his very nose, and 
then make off with prisoners and 
booty to the mountains. Was ever 
peaceable and retired conqueror in a 
more uncomfortable predicament ? 

While Aben Habuz was harassed 
by these perplexities and molesta¬ 
tions, an ancient Arabian physician 
arrived at his court. His grey beard 
descended to his girdle, and he had 
every mark of extreme age, yet he 
had travelled almost the whole way 
from Egypt on foot, with no other 
aid than a staff, marked with hiero¬ 
glyphics. His fame had preceded 
him. His name was Ibrahim Ebn Abu 
Ayub ; he was said to have lived ever 
since the days of Mahomet, and to be 
son of Abu Ayub, the last of the 
companions of the Prophet. He had, 
when a child, followed the conquering 
army of Amru into Egypt, where he 
had remained many years studying 
the dark sciences, and particularly 
magic among the Egyptian priests. 

It was, moreover, said that he had 
found out the secret of prolonging 
life by means of which he had arrived 
to the great age of upwards of two 
centuries, though, as he did not 
discover the secret until well stricken 
in years, he could only perpetuate 
his grey hairs and wrinkles. 

This wonderful old man was 
honourably entertained by the king ; 
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silent for a moment, and then replied, 
“ Know, O king, that, when I was 
in Egypt, I beheld a great marvel 
devised by a pagan priestess of old. 
On a mountain, above the city of 
Borsa, and overlooking the great 
valley of the Nile, was a figure of a 
ram, and above it a figure of a cock, 
both of molten brass, and turning 
upon a pivbt. Whenever the country 
was threatened with invasion, the 
ram would turn in the direction of 
the enemy, and the cock would crow ; 
upon this the inhabitants of the city 
knew of the danger, and of the 
quarter from which it was approach¬ 
ing, and could take timely means to 
guard against it.” 

“ God is great! ” exclaimed the 
pacific Aben Habuz, “ what a treasure 
would be such a ram to keep an eye 
upon these mountains around me ; 
and then such a cock, to crow in 
time of danger ! AUah Akbah ! how 
securely I might sleep in my palace 
with such sentinels on the top!” 

The astrologer waited until the 
ecstasies of the king had subsided, 
and then proceeded : 

“ After the victorious Amru (may 
he rest in peace !) had finished his 
conquest of Egypt, I remained among 
the priests of the land, studying the 
rites and ceremonies of their idola¬ 
trous faith, and seeking to make 
myself master of the hidden know¬ 
ledge for which they are renowned. 
I was one day seated on the banks 
of the Nile, conversing with an ancient 
priest, when he pointed to the mighty 
pyramids which rose like mountains 
out of the neighbouring desert. * All 
that we can teach thee,’ said he, 
‘ is nothing to the knowledge locked 
up in those mighty piles. In the 
centre of the central pyramid is a 
sepulchral chamber, in which is en¬ 
closed the mummy of the high priest 
who aided in rearing that stupendous 
pile; and with him is buried a 


wondrous book of knowledge, contain¬ 
ing all the secrets of magic and art. 
This book was given to Adam after 
his fall, and was handed down from 
generation to generation to King 
Solomon the Wise, and by its aid he 
built the Temple of Jerusalem. How 
it came into the possession of 
the builder of the pyramids is 
known to Him alone who knows all 
things.* 

“When I heard these words of 
the Egyptian priest, my heart burned 
to get possession of that book. I 
could command the service of many 
of the soldiers of our conquering 
army, and of a number of the native 
Egyptians ; with these I set to work, 
and pierced the solid mass of the 
pyramid, until, after great toil, I 
came upon one of its interior and 
hidden passages. Following this up, 
and threading a fearful labyrinth, I 
penetrated into the very heart of 
the pyramids, even to the sepulchral 
chamber, where the mummy of the 
high-priest had lain for ages. I 
broke through the outer cases of the 
mummy, unfolded its many wrappers 
and bandages, and at length found 
the precious volume on its bosom. 

I seized it with a trembling hand, 
and groped my way out of the 
pyramid, leaving the mummy in its 
dark and silent sepulchre, thereto 
await the final day of resurrection and 
judgment.” 

“ Son of Abu Ayub,” exclaimed 
Aben Habuz, “ thou hast been a 
great traveller, and seen marvellous 
things ; but of what avail to me is 
the secret of the pyramid, and the 
volume of knowledge of the wise 
Solomon ? ” 

“ This it is, O king ! By the study 
of that book I am instructed in all 
magic arts, and can command the 
assistance of genii to accomplish my 
plans. The mystery of the Talisman 
of Borsa is therefore familiar to me, 
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and such a talisman can I make, nay, 
one of greater virtues.” 

“ 0 wise son of Abu Ayub,” cried 
Aben Habuz. “ better were such a 
talisman than all the watch towers 
on the hills, and sentinels upon the 
borders. Give me such a safeguard, 
and the riches of my treasury are at 
thy command.” 

The astrologer immediately set to 
work to gratify the wishes of the 
monarch. He caused a great tower 
to be erected upon the top of the 
royal palace, which stood on the 
brow of the hill of the Albaycin. 
The tower was built of stones brought 
from Egypt, and taken, it is said, 
from one of the pyramids. In the 
upper part of the tower was a circular 
hall^ with windows looking towards 
every point of the compass, and 
before each window was a table on 
which was arranged, as on a chess¬ 
board, a mimic army of horse and 
foot, with the effigy of the potentate 
that ruled in that direction, all carved 
of wood. To each of these tables 
there was a small lance, no bigger 
than a bodkin, on which were en- 

? *aved certain Chaldaic characters. 

his hall was kept constantly closed, 
by a gate of brass, with a great lock 
of steel, the key of which was in 
possession of the king. 

On the top of the tower was a 
bronze figure of a Moorish horseman, 
fixed on a pivot, with a shield on one 
arm and his lance elevated per¬ 
pendicularly. The face of the horse¬ 
man was towards the city, as if 
keeping guard over it; but if. any 
foe were at hand, the figure would 
turn in that direction, and would 
level the lance as if for action. 

When this talisman was finished, 
Aben Habuz was all impatient to 
try its virtues, and longed as ardently 
for an invasion as he had ever sighed 
after repose. His desire was soon 
gratified. Tidings were brought, 


early one morning, by the sentinel 
appointed to watch the tower/ that 
the face of the bronze horseman was 
turned towards the mountains of 
Elvira, and that his lance pointed 
directly against the Pa$s of Lope. 

“ Let the drums and trumpets 
sound to arms, and all Granada be 
put on the alert,” said Aben Habuz. 

“ O king,” said the astrologer, 
“ let not your city be disquieted, nor 
your warriors called to arms ; we 
need no aid of force to deliver you 
from your enemies. Dismiss your 
attendants, and let us proceed alone 
to the secret hall of the tower.” 

The ancient Aben Habuz mounted 
the staircase of the tower, leaning 
on the arm of the still more ancient 
Ibrahim Ebn Abu Ayub. They un¬ 
locked the brazen door and entered. 
The window that looked towards the 
Pass of Lope was open. 

“ In this direction,” said the astro¬ 
loger “lies the danger; approach, 
O king, and behold the mystery of 
the table.” 

King Aben Habuz approached the 
seeming chessboard, on which were 
arranged the small wooden effigies, 
when, to his surprise, he perceived 
that they were all in motion. The 
horses pranced and curveted, the 
warriors brandished their weapons, 
and there was a faint sound of drums 
and trumpets, and the clang of arms, 
and neighing of steeds ; but all no 
louder, nor more distinct, than the 
hum of the bee, or the summer-fly, 
in the drowsy ear of him who lies at 
noontide in the shade. 

“ Behold, O king,” said the astro¬ 
loger, “ a proof that thy enemies are 
even now in the field. They must 
be advancing through yonder moun¬ 
tains, by the Pass of Lope. Would 
you produce a panic and confusion 
amongst them, and cause them to 
retreat without loss of life, strike 
these effigies with the butt-end of 
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this magic lance ; would you cause 
bloody feud and carnage, strike with 
the point.” 

A livid streak passed across the 
countenance of Aben Habuz; he seized 
the lance with trembling eagerness 
his grey beard wagged with exulta¬ 
tion as he tottered toward the table : 
“ Son of Abu Ayub,” exclaimed he, 
in chuckling tone, “ I think we will 
have a little blood ! ” 

So saying, he thrust the magic 
lance into some of the pigmy effigies, 
and belaboured others with the butt- 
end, upon which the former fell as 
dead upon the board, and the rest 
turning upon each other, began, 
pell-mell, a chance-medley fight. 

It was with difficulty the astrologer 
could stay the hand of the most 
pacific of monarchs and prevent 
him from absolutely exterminating 
his foes; at length he prevailed 
upon him to leave the tower, and 
to send out scouts to the mountains 
by the Pass of Lope. 

They returned with the intelli¬ 
gence that a Christian army had 
advanced through the heart of the 
Sierra, almost within sight of Granada, 
where a dissension had broken out 
among them; they had turned 
their weapons against each other, 
and after much slaughter had re¬ 
treated over the border. 

Aben Habuz was transported with 
joy on thus proving the efficacy 
of the talisman. “ At length,” said 
he, “ I shall lead a life of tranquillity, 
and have all my enemies in my 
power. O wise son of Abu Ayub, 
what can I bestow on thee in reward 
for such a blessing ? ” 

“ The wants of an old man and a 
philosopher, O king, are few and 
simple ; grant me but the means of 
fitting up my cave as a suitable 
hermitage, and I am content.” 

“ How noble is the moderation 
of the truly wise ? ” exclaimed Aben 


Habuz, secretly pleased at the cheap¬ 
ness of the recompense. He sum¬ 
moned his treasurer, and bade him 
dispense whatever sums might be 
required by Ibrahim to complete 
and furnish his hermitage. 

The astrologer now gave orders 
to have various chambers hewn out 
of the solid rock, so as to form ranges 
of apartments connected with his 
astrological hall; these he caused 
to be furnished with luxurious otto¬ 
mans and divans, and the walls to 
be hung with the richest silks of 
Damascus. “ I am an old man,” 
said he, “ and can no longer xest 
my bones on stone couches, and 
these damp walls require covering.” 

He had baths, too, constructed, 
and provided with all kinds of per¬ 
fumes and aromatic oils. “ For a 
bath,” said he, “ is necessary to 
counteract the rigidity of age, and 
to restore the freshness and supple^ 
ness to the frame withered by study.” 

He caused the apartments to be 
hung with innumerable silver and 
crystal lamps, which he filled with 
a fragrant oil prepared according to 
a receipt discovered by him in the 
tombs of Egypt. ' This oil was per¬ 
petual in its nature, and diffused 
a soft radiance like the tempered 
light of day. “The light of the 
sun,” said he, “is too garish and 
violent for the eyes of the old man, 
and the light of the lamp is more 
congenial to the studies of a philo¬ 
sopher.” 

The treasurer of King Aben Habuz 
groaned at the sums daily demanded 
to fit up this hermitage, and he 
carried his complaints to the king. 
The royal word, however, had been 
given ; Aben Habuz shrugged his 
shoulders : “ We must have patience, 
said he ; “ this old man has taken 

his idea of a philosophic retreat 
from the interior of the pyramids, 
and of the vast ruins of Egypt; 
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but all things have an end, and so 
will the furnishing of his cavern.” 

The king was in the right; the 
hermitage was at length complete, 
and formed a sumptuous subterranean 
palace. The astrologer expressed 
himself perfectly content, and, shut¬ 
ting himself up, remained for three 
whole days buried in study. At the 
end of that time he appeared again 
before the treasurer. “ One thing 
more is necessary,”, said he, “ one 
trifling solace for the intervals of 
mental labour.” 

“ O wise Ibrahim, I am bound to 
furnish everything necessary for thy 
solitude; what more dost thou 
require ? ” 

“ I would fain have a few dancing- 
women.” 

“ Dancing-women,” echoed the 
treasurer, with surprise. 

“ Dancing women,” replied the sage 
gravely ; “ and let them be young 

and fair to look upon ; for the sight 
of youth and beauty is refreshing. 
A few will suffice, for I am a philo¬ 
sopher of simple habits and easily 
satisfied.” 

While the philosophic Ibrahim 
Abu Ayub passed his time thus 
sagely in his hermitage, the pacific 
Aben Habuz carried on furious cam¬ 
paigns in effigy in his tower. It 
was a glorious thing for an old 
man, like himself, of quiet habits, 
to have war made easy, and to be 
enabled to amuse himself in his 
chamber by brushing away whole 
armies like so many swarm$ of flies. 

For a time he rioted in the in¬ 
dulgence of his humours, and even 
taunted and insulted his neighbours 
to induce them to make incursions ; 
but by degrees they grew wary from 
repeated disasters, until no one ven¬ 
tured to invade his territories. For 
many months the bronze horse¬ 
man remained on the peace estab¬ 
lishment, with his lance elevated 


in the air; and the worthy old 
monarch began to repine at the want 
of his accustomed sport, and to grow 
peevish at his monotonous tran¬ 
quillity. 

At length, one day, the talismanic 
horseman veered suddenly round, 
and lowering his lance, made a dead 
point towards the mountains of 
Guadix. Aben Habuz hastened to 
his tower, but the magic table in 
that direction remained quiet: not a 
single warrior was in motion. Per¬ 
plexed at the circumstance, he sent 
forth a troop of horse to scour the 
mountains and reconnoitre. They 
returned after a three days’ absence. 

“ We have searched every mountain 
pass,” said they, “ but not a helm 
nor spear was stirring. All that we 
have found in the course of our 
foray, was a Christian damsel of 
surpassing beauty, sleeping at noon¬ 
tide beside a fountain, whom we have 
brought away captive.” 

“ A damsel of surpassing beauty ! ” 
exclaimed Aben Habuz, his eyes 
gleaming with animation ; “ let 

her be conducted into my presence.” 

The beautiful damsel was accord¬ 
ingly conducted into his presence. 
She was arrayed with all the luxury 
of ornament that had prevailed 
among the Gothic Spaniards at the 
time of the Arabian conquest. Pearls 
of dazzling whiteness were entwined 
with her raven tresses ; and jewels 
sparkled on her forehead, rivalling 
the lustre of her eyes. Around her 
neck was a golden chain, to which 
was suspended a silver lyre, which 
hung by her side. 

The flashes of her dark refulgent 
eye were like sparks of fire on the 
withered, yet combustible, heart of 
Aben Habuz ; the swimming volup¬ 
tuousness of her gait made his senses 
reel. “ Fairest of women,” cried he, 
with rapture, “ who and what art 
thou ? ” 
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“ The daughter of one of the 
Gothic princes, who but lately ruled 
over this land. The armies of my 
father have been destroyed, as if 
by magic, among these mountains ; 
he has been driven into exile, and 
his daughter is a captive.” 

“ Beware, O king ! ” 'whispered 
Ibrahim Ebn Abu Ayub, “ this may 
be one of those northern sorceresses 
of whom we have heard, who assume 
the most seductive forms to beguile 
the unwary; methinks I read witch¬ 
craft in her eye, and sorcery in every 
movement. Doubtless this is the 
enemy pointed out by the talisman.” 

“ Son of Abu Ayub,” replied the 
king ; “ thou art a wise man, I grant, 
a conjuror for aught I know; but 
thou art little versed in the w*ays 
of woman. In that knowledge will 
I yield to no man; no, not to the 
wise Solomon himself, notwithstand¬ 
ing the number of his wives and 
concubines. As to this damsel, I 
see no harm in her; she is fair to 
look upon, and finds favour in my 
eyes.” 

“ Hearken, O king! ” replied the 
astrologer. “ I have given thee 
many victories by means of my 
talisman, but have never shared 
any of the spoil. Give me then 
this stray captive, to solace me in 
my solitude with her silver lyre. 
If she be indeed ,a sorceress, I have 
counter spells that set her charms 
at defiance.” 

“ What! more women ! ” cried 
Aben Habuz. “ Hast thou not 
already dancing-w r omen enough to 
solace thee ? ” 

“ Dancing-women have I, it is 
true, but no singing-women. I would 
fain have a little minstrelsy to re¬ 
fresh my mind when weary with the 
toils of study.” 

“ A truce with thy hermit crav¬ 
ings,” said the king, impatiently. 
“ This damsel have I marked for 


my own. I see much comfort in 
her: even such comfort as David, 
the father of Solomon the Wise, 
found in the society of Abishag the 
Shunammite.” 

Further solicitation and remon¬ 
trances of the astrologer only pro¬ 
voked a more peremptory reply 
from the monarch, and they parted 
in high displeasure. The, sage shut 
himself up in his hermitage to brood 
over his disappointment; ere he 
departed, however, he gave the king 
one more warning to beware of his 
dangerous captive. But where is 
the old man in love that, will listen 
to counsel ? Aben Habuz resigned 
himself to the full sw r ay of his passion. 
His only study was how to render 
himself amiable in the eyes of the 
Gothic beauty. He had not youth 
to recommend him, it is true, but 
then he had riches ; and when a lover 
is old, he is generally generous. The 
Zacatin of Granada was ransacked 
for the most precious merchandise of 
the East; silks, jewels, precious 
gems, exquisite perfumes, all that 
Asia and Africa yielded of rich and 
rare, were lavished upon the princess. 
All lands of spectacles and festivities 
were devised for her entertainment; 
minstrelsy, dancing, tournaments, 
bull - fights — Granada for a time 
was a scene of perpetual pageant. 
The Gothic princess regarded all 
this splendour with the air of one 
accustomed to magnificence. She 
received everything as a homage 
due to her rank, or rather to her 
beauty; for beauty is more lofty 
in its exactions even than rank. 
Nay, she seemed to take a secret 
pleasure in exciting the monarch 
to expenses that made his treasury 
shrink, and then treating his extra¬ 
vagant generosity as a mere matter 
of course. With all his assiduity 
and munificence, also, the venerable 
lover could pot flatter himself that 
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he had made any impression on her 
heart. She never frowned on him, 
it is true, but then she never smiled. 
Whenever he began to plead his 
passion, she struck her silver lyre. 
There was a mystic charm in the 
sound. In an instant the monarch 
began to nod; a drowsiness stole 
over him, and he gradually sank 
into a sleep, from which he awoke 
wonderfully refreshed, but perfectly 
cooled for the time of his passion. 
This was very baffling to his suit; 
but then these slumbers were accom¬ 
panied by agreeable dreams which 
completely enthralled the senses of 
the drowsy lover; so he continued 
to dream on, while all Granada 
scoffed at his infatuation, and groaned 
at the treasures lavished for a 
song. 

At length a danger burst on the 
head of Aben Habuz against which 
his talisman yielded him no warning. 
An insurrection broke out in his 
very capital; his palace was sur¬ 
rounded by an armed rabble, who 
menaced his life and the life of his 
Christian paramour. A spark of his 
ancient warlike spirit was awakened 
in the breast of the monarch. At 
the head of a handful of his guards 
he sallied forth, put the rebels to 
flight, and crushed the insurrection 
in the bud. 

When quiet was again restored, 
he sought the astrologer, who still 
remained shut up in his hermitage, 
chewing the bitter cud of resentment. 

Aben Habuz approached him with 
a conciliatory tone. “ O wise son 
of Abu Ayub,” said he, “ well didst 
thou predict dangers to me from this 
captive beauty: tell me then, thou 
who art so quick at foreseeing peril 
wiiat I should do to avert it.” 

“ Put from thee the infidel ckThsel 
who is the cause.” 

“ Sooner would I part <with my 
kingdom,” cried Aben Habuz. 


“Thou art in danger of losing 
both,” replied the astrologer. 

“ Be not harsh and angry, O most 
profound of philosophers ; consider 
the double distress of a monarch and 
a lover, and devise some means .of 
protecting me from the evils by 
which I am menaced. I care not for 
grandeur, I care not for power, I 
languish only for repose; would 
that I had some quiet retreat where 
I might take refuge from the world, 
and all its cares, and pomps, and 
troubles, and devote the remainder of 
my days to tranquillity and love.” 

The astrologer regarded him for a 
moment from under his bushy eye¬ 
brows. 

“ And what wouldst thou give, if 
I could provide thee such a retreat ? ” 

“Thou shouldst name thy own 
reward ; and whatever it might be, 
if within the scope of my power, as 
my soul liveth, it should be thine.” 

“ Thou hast heard, O king, of the 
garden of Irem, one of the prodigies 
of Arabia the happy.” 

“ I have heard of that garden ; it 
is recorded in the Koran, even in the 
chapter entitled ‘ The Dawn of Day.’ 
I have, moreover, heard marvellous 
things related of it by pilgrims who 
had been to Mecca; but I con¬ 
sidered them wild fables, such as 
travellers are wont to tell wdio have 
visited remote countries.” 

“ Discredit not, O king, the tales 
of travellers,” rejoined the astrologer, 
gravely, “ for they contain precious 
rarities of knowledge brought from 
the ends of the earth. As to the 
palace and garden of Irem, wdiat is 
generally told of them is true ; I 
have seen them w’ith mine own 
eyes ; listen to my adventure, for 
it has a bearing upon the object of 
your request. 

In my younger days, when a 
mere Arab of the desert, I tended 
my father’s camels. In traversing 
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the desert of Aden one of them 
strayed from the rest, and was ldst. 
I searched after it for severaldays, 
but in vain, until, wearied and faint, 
I laid myself down at noontide, and 
slept under a palm-tree by the side 
of a scanty well. When I awoke I 
found myself'at the gate of a city. 
I entered, and beheld noble streets 
and squares, and market-places ; but 
all were silent and without an in¬ 
habitant. I wandered on until I 
came to a sumptuous palace, with a 
garden adorned with fountains and 
fish-ponds, and groves and flowers, 
and orchards laden with delicious 
fruit; but still no one was to be seen. 
Upon which, appalled at this loneli¬ 
ness, I hastened to depart; and, 
after issuing forth at the gate of the 
city, I turned to look upon the place, 
but it was no longer to be seen : 
nothing but the silent desert ex¬ 
tended before my eyes. 

44 In the neighbourhood I met with 
an aged dervish, learned in the tradi¬ 
tions and secrets of the land, and 
related to him what had befallen me. 
4 This,’ said he, 4 is the far-famed 
garden of Irem, one of the wonders 
of the desert. It only appears at 
times to some wanderer like thyself, 
gladdening him with the sight of 
towers and palaces and garden-walls 
overhung with richly-laden fruit trees, 
and then vanishes, leaving nothing 
but a lonely desert. And this is the 
story of it. In old times, when this 
country was inhabited by'the Addites, 
King Sheddad, the son of Ad, the 
great grandson of Noah, founded 
here a splendid city. When it was 
finished, and he saw its grandeur, 
his heart was puffed up with pride 
and arrogance, and he determined to 
build a royal palace, with gardens 
which should rival all related in the 
Koran of the celestial paradise. But 
the curse of heaven tell upon him 
for his presumption. lie and his 


subjects were swept from the earth, 
and his splendid city, and palace, 
and gardens were laid under a per¬ 
petual spell which hides them from 
human sight, excepting that they 
are seen at intervals by way of keep¬ 
ing his sin in perpetual remem¬ 
brance.’ 

“ This story, O king, and the 
wonders I had seen, ever dwelt 
in my mind; and in after years, 
when I had been in Egypt, and 
was possessed of the book of 
knowledge of Solomon the Wise, 
I determined to return and revisit 
the garden of Irem. I did so and 
found it revealed to my instructed 
sight. I took possession of the palace 
of Sheddad, and passed several days 
in his mock paradise. The genii who 
watch over the place were obedient 
to my magic power, and revealed to 
me the spells by which the whole 
garden had been, as it were, conjured 
into existence, and by which it was 
rendered invisible. Such a palace 
and garden, O king, can I make for 
thee, even here, on the mountain 
above thy city. Do I not know all 
the secret spells ? and am I not in 
possession of the book of knowledge 
of Solomon the Wise ? ” 

* 44 O wise son of Abu Ayub! ” 
exclaimed Aben Habuz, trembling 
with eagerness, 44 thou art a traveller 
indeed, and hast seen and learned 
marvellous things ! Contrive me such 
a paradise, and ask any reward, even 
to the half of my kingdom.” 

“ Alas ! ” replied the other, “ thou 
knowest I am an old man, and a 
philosopher, and easily satisfied ; all 
the reward I ask is the first beast of 
burden, with its load, which shall 
enter the magic portal of the palace.” 

The monarch gladly agreed to so 
moderate a stipulation, and the astro¬ 
loger began his work. On the summit 
of the hill, immediately above his 
subterranean hermitage, he caused a 
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great gateway or barbican to be 
erected, opening through the centre 
of a strong tower. 

There was an outer vestibule or 
porch, with a lofty arch, and within 
it a portal secured by massive gates. 
On the keystone of the portal the as¬ 
trologer, with his own hand, wrought 
the figure of a huge key; and on the 
keystone of the outer arch of the 
vestibule, which was loftier than that 
of the portal, he carved a gigantic 
hand. These were potent talismans, 
over which he repeated many sen¬ 
tences in an unknown tongue. 

When this gateway was finished, 
he shuf himself up for two days 
in his astrological hall, engaged in 
secret incantations; on the third he 
ascended the hill, and passed the 
whole day on its summit. At a late 
hour of the night he came down, 
and presented himself before Aben 
Habuz. “ At length, O king,” said 
he, “ my labour is accomplished. On 
the summit of the hill stands one of 
the most delectable palaces that ever 
the head of man devised or the heart 
of man desired. It contains sump¬ 
tuous halls and galleries, delicious 
gardens, cool fountains, and fragrant 
baths; in a word, the whole mountain 
is converted into a paradise. Like 
the garden of Irem, it is protected by 
a mighty charm, which hides it from 
the view and search of mortals, 
excepting such as possess the secret 
of its talismans.” 

“ Enough ! ” cried Aben Habuz, 
joyfully, “ to-morrow morning with 
the first light we will ascend and t 
take possession.” The happy monarch 
slept but little that night. Scarcely 
had the rays of the sun begun to play 
about the snowy summit of the 
Sierra Nevada, when he mounted his 
steed, and, accompanied only by a 
few chosen attendants, ascended a 
steep and narrow road leading up 
the hill. Beside him, on a white 


palfrey, rode the Gothic princess, her 
whole dress sparkling with jewels, 
while round her neck was suspended 
her silver lyre. The astrologer walked 
on the other side of the king, assisting 
his steps with his hieroglyphic staff, 
for he never mounted steed of any 
kind. 

Aben Habuz looked to see the 
towers of the palace brightening 
above him, and the embowered ter¬ 
races of its gardens stretching along 
the heights; but as yet nothing of 
the kind was to be descried. “ That 
is the mystery and safeguard of the 
place,” said the astrologer, “ nothing 
can be discerned until you have 
passed the spell-bound gateway, and 
been put in possession of the place.” 

As they approached the gateway, 
the astrologer paused, and pointed out 
to the king the mystic hand and key 
carved upon the portal of the arch. 
“ These,” said he, “ are the talismans 
which guard the entrance to this 
paradise. Until yonder hand shall 
reach down and seize that key, 
neither mortal power nor magic 
artifice can prevail against the lord 
of this mountain.” 

While Aben Habuz was gazing, 
with open mouth and silent wonder, 
at these mystic talismans, the palfrey 
of the princess,proceeded and bore 
her in at the portal, to the very 
centre of the barbican. 

“ Behold,” cried the astrologer, 

“ my promised reward; the first 
animal with its burden which should 
enter the magic gateway.” 

Aben Habuz smiled at what he 
considered a pleasantry of the ancient 
man ; but when he found him to be 
in earnest, his grey beard trembled 
with indignation. 

“ Son of Abu Ayub,” said he 
sternly, “ what equivocation is this ? 
Thou know r est the meaning of my 
promise : the first beast of burden, 
with its load, that should enter this 
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portal. Take the strongest mule in 
my stables, load it with the most 
precious things of my treasury, and 
it is thine ; but dare not to raise thy 
thoughts to her who is the delight 
of my heart.” 

“ What need I of wealth ? ” cried 
the astrologer, scornfully ; “ have 

I not the book of knowledge of 
Solomon the Wise, and through it 
the command of the secret treasures 
of the earth ? The princess is mine 
by right; thy royal word is pledged ; 
I claim her as my own.” 

The princess looked down haughtily 
from her palfrey, and a light smile 
of scorn curled her rosy lip at this 
dispute between two grey beards 
for the possession of youth and 
beauty. The wrath of the monarch 
got the better of his discretion. 
“ Base son of the desert,” cried he, 
“ thou mayst be master of many 
arts, but know me for thy master 
and presume not to juggle with thy 
king.” 

“ My master ! my king ! ” echoed 
the astrologer, “ the monarch of a 
mole-hill to claim sw'ay over him who 
possesses the talismans of Solomon ! 
Farewell, Aben Habuz ; reign over 
thy petty kingdom, and revel in thy 
paradise of fools ; for me, I will laugh 
at thee in my philosophic retire¬ 
ment.” 

So saying, he seized the bridle of 
the palfrey, smote the earth with his 
staff, and sank with the Gothic 
princess through the centre of the 
barbican. The earth closed over 
them, and no trace remained of the 
opening by which they had descended. 

Aben Habuz was struck dumb for a 
time with astonishment. Recovering 
himself, he ordered a thousand work¬ 
men to dig, with pickaxe and spade 
into the ground where the astrologer 
had disappeared. They digged and 
digged, but in vain ; the flinty bosom 
of the hill resisted their implements, 


or if they did penetrate a little way, 
the earth filled in again as fast as 
they threw it out. Aben Habuz 
sought the mouth of the cavern at 
the foot of the hill, leading to the 
subterranean palace of the astrologer, 
but it was nowhere to be found. 
Where once had been an entrance 
was now a solid surface of primeval 
rock. With the disappearance of 
Ibrahim Ebn Abu Ayub, ceased 
the benefit of his talismans. The 
bronze horseman remained fixed, with 
his face turned toward the hill, and 
his spear pointed to the spot where 
the astrologer had descended, as if 
there still lurked the deadliest foe 
of Aben Habuz. 

From time to time the sound of 
music, and the tones of a female 
voice, could be faintly heard from 
the bosom of the hill; and a peasant 
one day brought word to the king 
that in the preceding night he had 
found a fissure in the rock, by which 
he had crept in, until he looked down 
into a subterranean hall, in which 
sat the astrologer, on a magnificent 
divan, slumbering and nodding to 
the silver lyre of the princess, which 
seemed to hold a magic sway over his 
senses. 

Aben Habuz sought the fissure in 
The rock, but it was again closed. 
He renewed the attempt to unearth 
his rival, but all in vain. The spell 
of the hand and key was too potent 
to be counteracted by human power. 
As to the summit of the mountain, 
the site of the promised palace and 
, garden, it remained a naked waste ; 
either the boasted elysium was hidden 
from sight by enchantment, or was a 
mere fable of the astrologer. The 
world charitably supposed the latter, 
and some used to call the place 
“ The King’s Folly ” ; while others 
named it “ The Fool’s Paradise.” 

To add to the chagrin of Aben 
Habuz, the neighbours whom he had 
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rolling in profits. We found, to our 
cost, that we couldn’t manage spooks 
as we do ordinary work-people.” 

“ Begin at the beginning,” I de¬ 
manded. 

“ It all began with the idea of a 
very hard-headed man named Smith, 
that behind the mysterious facts we 
call Spiritualism is a power that can 
be turned to practical use. I am of 
opinion that, unknown to himself, he 
was a very powerful medium ; but 
in theory, at any rate, he dispensed 
with mediums. 

f “ Acting upon the idea I have ex¬ 
plained, Smith advertised for haunted 
houses, and undertook to dis-haunt 
them for a fee. He was remarkably 
successful. His plan was to stay in a 
haunted house by himself, show the 
spooks that he was not afraid of them, 
and make contracts with them. He 
agreed to bury their bones, administer 
their estates, whitewash their me¬ 
mories—redress, in short, any griev¬ 
ances that worried them; whilst 
they, in return, undertook to cease 
from depreciating the landlord’s pro¬ 
perty, and to give to him, Smith, 
their ghostly services for a stated 
period. He drew up a formal agree¬ 
ment with each ghost—I don’t know 
if he really thought he could have a 
ghost for breach of contract; but he 
was not a man to give anything away, 
and he had the agreements stamped 
in due form-” 

“ Perhaps he didn’t pay for the 
stamps himself,” I interpolated. 

“ Well, I know that in one case, 
when a ghost broke his contract, 
Smith calmly had his bones dug up 
again. Ghosts are absurdly particular 
where their bones are put—I don’t 
know why, I’m sure. The result in 
this case was that Smith had a new 
contract made, more in his favour 
than the first, and the ghost faithfully 
worked it out. It would have taken a 
clever spook to get the better of 
Smith in a business deal. 


“ Having dishaunted all the 
haunted houses he could hear of, and 
made contracts with hundreds of 
ghosts, Smith took a big flat some¬ 
where near the Marble Arch, and there 
set up his Ghost Show. This he in¬ 
tended as a preliminary affair, to de¬ 
monstrate the existence of ghosts and 
the value of their services. 

“ There was a grand private view, 
at which all the big spook hunters 
and huntresses were present, together 
with a lot of press men. I was there 
myself, and I’m sure any showman 
would have given his head to pro-' 
duce a show half so wonderful. 
First, the lights being turned out, we 
found ourselves in a sort of ghostly 
drawing-room, with spook furniture 
of old date, that was visible, it 
seemed, by its own light. Jhe un¬ 
substantial character of the furniture 
was demonstrated with great effect by 
an attempt on the part of a certain 
gentleman to sit on a lovely old Louis 
Seize chair; he sat on the floor 
instead. Then there were spirits 
dressed in old-time finery. They gave 
us a concert of spirit music, and I 
never heard anything so exquisite. 
In another room, Smith showed us a 
little dynamo, working like blazes. 
There was no sign of steam, gas, 
electricity, petrol, or any known 
motive power ; but it stopped, started 
slowed down, speeded up, at the word 
of command. Smith said that there 
we saw the motor of the future ; 
nothing could approach ghost-power 
for efficiency and economy; and if 
ever it ran short, we had only to 
execute a few criminals and set their 
spooks to work—and much more to 
the like effect, but rather shocking 
at the first hearing. 

“ We found that the spirits could 
effect in a moment any desired change 
in their appearance; we jumped 
them about from the time of 
Edward VII. to that of Julius Caesar, 
and everywhere between, and they 
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‘ Spiritual Polytechnic,’ as he called 
it, he thought it wise to continue the 
development on show lines, post¬ 
poning commercial development until 
the public interest began to slacken. 
He scoured the country in quest of 
haunted houses and novel ghostly, 
attractions, usually taking along a de¬ 
parted lawyer to help as needed, and 
charging a^year’s rent of a haunted 
house for carting away the spooks. 
There were also haufited spots in the 
open country that yielded interesting 
results, and he even came across some 
gnomes and fairies, but could get no 
hold upon them, so left them for 
further consideration. He kept his 
secret so well that he had no imitators 
of consequence, and could have gone 
on coining money indefinitely, if his 
appetite for mere gainr had not been 
satiated so soon. Besides, he hated 
the show business, and wanted to give 
all his attention to the practical 
application of ghost power. 

“ Accordingly, when his first com¬ 
pany of ghosts had worked out their 
contract^TSmith made over the whole 
concern to a syndicate for half-a- 
million, his own profits during the 
first year having reached quite as 
much. So he passed out of the 
concern, and went abroad. 

“ The managing director of the 
syndicate, which took the style of 
‘ Ghosts, Limited,’ was a very go- 
ahead young man named Letts, who 
had learned the business under Smith, 
whom he considered quite a fossil. 
Under Letts, backed up by a number 
of financiers who were after big 
dividends, things b?gan to develop 
at a great rate. They first got up a 
sort of travelling ghost circus, which 
they sent round the provinces. This 
paid so well thit they soon had a 
dozen ghostly caravans working the 
village; and small towns, as well as 
several permanent b anehes in the 
large towns. Then, the ghost supply 


beginning to fail, they sent agents 
into foreign parts, where rich mines 
of ghostly material were unearthed. 
Branches were next established in 
New York, Paris, Pekin, Melbourne— 
in short, all the capitals of the world. 
Then the syndicate, seeing how popu¬ 
lar the news department was with re¬ 
porters, started a great world’s news 
agency, with ghostly correspondents 
everywhere. It was possible for a 
subscriber to know, at any given 
moment, what was happening at the 
same moment all over the world. In 
connection with this, an interesting 
prophetic bureau was set afoot. 
Ghosts proved wondrous weather- 
wise, and could also discern an ap¬ 
proaching calamity when living men 
had not even a suspicion of it. 

“ A minor but very successful 
branch of the business was a Debt 
Collecting Agency. The most har¬ 
dened debtors soon gave in to the 
ghostly duns, who, at all hours of 
day or night, would pass through 
wood and stone, and deliver their 
peremptory invitations to pay, pay, 
pay. This was combined with status 
information and private detective 
work that soon proved a source of 
immense emolument. Several Govern¬ 
ments utilised the services of this 
department, with the odd consequence 
that while the syndicate lasted there 
were no wars ! 

“ But the syndicate, being itself 
soulless, began to bear hard upon its 
souls. Having ascertained the limits 
of their powers, it worked them right 
up to those limits. Then it began to 
drive bargains with them that even 
Smith would have thought uncon¬ 
scionable. For instance, it would ask 
a ghost to serve for ten years in con¬ 
sideration of its bones being properly 
buried, whereas Smith was content 
with one year. Then, on more or less 
formal pretexts, it began to delay 
fulfilment of its promises to its 
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shutters. That evening, young Letts 
received a visit from Bogie, who for¬ 
mulated the demands of the ghostly 
trade union. They were : 

i. No term of service to exceed 
five years. 

“ 2. An eight-hour working day. 

“ 3. No fines. 

44 4. No more resurrections, or other 
forms of blackmail. 

“5. Instant restoration of bones 
irregularly come by, and liberation of 
ghosts kept beyond their stipulated 
terms. 

44 6. No more exhibitions humiliat- 
i ng or offensive to ghosts. 

44 This Six-point Charta young Letts 
submitted to the directors at the 
extraordinary meeting convened to 
discuss the situation. 

► 44 ‘ In my opinion,’ said Letts, 
4 there is nothing to be done but to 
come to terms. We can’t starve 
them out. We can’t lock them up.’ 

46 4 Gentlemen,’ said the chairman 
and largest shareholder, Sir Ephraim 
Rouster, 4 as it seems these turbulent 
spirits are so much attached to their 
bones, why not shut them up with 
their bones, until they listen to reason, 
engaging, meanwhile, a new com¬ 
pany ? ’ 

44 4 But, Sir Ephraim,’ replied Letts, 
4 they are not so much attached to 
their bones as that. Consider how 
they go all over the world on our 
business. What I fear is their taking 
more extreme measures if we do not 
meet them now. To be haunted by 
indignant ghosts is no joke, I can 
assure you.’ 

44 4 How many are on strike ? ’ 
asked Jones, another large holder. 

44 4 Some ten thousand,’ said the 
Secretary. 

44 4 How many in reserve ? ’ 

44 4 None. We set them to work as 
soon as engaged.’ 

44 4 Don’t you think, Mr. Letts,’ 
pursued Jones, 4 that we could raise 


an army of, say, 20,00b otheV ghosts, 
and thus overwhelm the strikers, or, 
at any rate, hold them in check ? ’ 

44 4 It would be risky,’ said Letts. 
4 What ghost can do against ghost, 
we don’t know. We may be sur¬ 
rounded by spectral spies at this very 
moment.’ 

44 4 At any rate, gentlemen,’ said 
the chairman, 4 we can well afford to 
let the matter rest a little, while our 
agents go recruiting. Nor do I see 
any difficulty in getting together an 
army of ghosts a hundred thousand- 
aye, a million strong, if necessary. 
Consider, gentlemen, we have not yet 
tapped the battlefields, and suchlike 
scenes of wholesale slaughter.’ 

44 Sir Ephraim’s idea struck the 
board as a flash of genius. It was 
decided, then, to close all the shows 
for a fortnight, on the pretext of 
giving the employes, flesh and ghost, 
a well-earned holiday, and the pre¬ 
mises redecoration. Meanwhile, re¬ 
cruiting should be carried on with the 
utmost vigour and regardless of ex¬ 
pense. 

44 No opposition to the recruiting 
was offered by the strikers, and at the 
end of the fortnight no fewer than 
thirty thousand new ghosts were on 
the books of the syndicate, all en¬ 
gaged for five years, with the prospect 
of release at the end of four in case 
of good conduct. Rehearsals were 
held, and all seemed satisfactory. 
The strikers made no sign, and their 
bones were put away, each set care¬ 
fully labelled and registered. 

44 At last, the Ghost Shows through¬ 
out the world were re-opened simul¬ 
taneously, with new attractions and 
fresh decorations. But there were 
surprises in store. Every perform¬ 
ance was a reflection on 4 Ghosts, 
Limited.’ The directors were per¬ 
sonated, mimicked, and travestied in 
every way by ghosts both new and 
old, who had quietly fraternised. The 
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village to village to raise funds to 
enable them to pursue their studies 
through the ensuing term. He was 
now about to set forth on his wander¬ 
ings ; and, being somewhat musical, 
slung on his back a guitar with which 
to amuse the villagers, and pay for a 
meal or a night’s lodging. 

As he passed by the stone cross in 
the seminary square, he pulled off his 
hat and made a short invocation to 
St. Cyprian, for good luck; when, 
casting his eyes upon the earth, he 
perceived something glitter at the 
foot of the cross. On picking it up, 
it proved to be a seal-ring of mixed 
metal, in which gold and silver ap¬ 
peared to be blended. The seal bore 
as a device two triangles crossing each 
other, so as to form a star. This 
device is said to be a cabalistic sign, 
invented by King Solomon the Wise, 
and of mighty power in all cases of 
enchantment; but the honest student, 
being neither sage nor conjurer, knew 
nothing of the matter. He took the 
ring as a present from St. Cyprian in 
reward of his prayer; slipped it on 
his finger, made a bow to the cross, 
and, strumming his guitar, set off 
merrily on his wandering. 

The life of a mendicant student in 
Spain is not the most miserable in 
the world; especially if he has any 
talent at making himself agreeable. 
He rambles at large from village to 
village, and city to city, wherever 
curiosity or caprice may conduct him. 
The country curates, who, for the 
most part, have been mendicant 
students in their time, give him 
shelter for the night, and a comfort¬ 
able meal, and often enrich him with 
several quartos, or halfpence, in the 
morning. As he presents himself 
from door to door in the streets of the 
cities, he meets with no harsh rebuff, 
no chilling contempt, for there is no 
disgrace attending his mendicity, 
many of the most learned men in 


Spain having commenced their career 
in this manner; but if, like the 
student in question, he is a good- 
looking varlet and a merry com¬ 
panion ; and, above all, if he can 
play the guitar, he is sure of a hearty 
welcome among the peasants, and 
smiles and favours from their wives 
and daughters. 

In this way, then, did our ragged 
and musical son of learning make his 
way over half the kingdom ; with 
fixed determination to visit the famous 
city of Granada before his return. 
Sometimes he was gathered for the 
night into the fold of some village 
pastor; sometimes he was sheltered 
under the humble, but hospitable roof 
of the peasant. Seated at the cottage 
door with his guitar, he delighted the 
simple folk with his ditties; or, 
striking up a fandango or bolero , set 
the brown country lads and lasses 
dancing in the mellow twilight. In 
the morning h6 departed with kind 
words from host and hostess, and 
kind looks and, peradventure, a 
squeeze of the hand from the daughter. 

At length he arrived at the great 
object of his musical vagabondising, 
the far-famed city of Granada, and 
hailed with wonder and delight its 
Moorish towers, its lovely vega , and 
its snowy ^mountains glistening 
through a summer atmosphere. It 
is needless to say with what eager 
curiosity he entered its gates and 
wandered through its streets, and 
gazed upon its oriental monuments. 
Every female face peering through a 
window or beaming from a balcony 
was to him a Zorayda or a Zelinda, 
nor could he meet a stately dame on 
the Alameda but he was ready to 
fancy her a Moorish princess, and to 
spread his student’s robe beneath her 
feet. 

His musical talent, his happy 
humour, his youth and his good 
looks, won him a universal welcome 
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in spite of his ragged robes, and/for 
several days he led a gay life in the 
old Moorish capital and its environs. 
One of his occasional haunts was the 
fountain of Avellanos, in the valley of 
Darro. It is one of the popular re¬ 
sorts of Granada, and has been so 
since the days of the Moors; and 
here the student had an opportunity 
of pursuing his studies of female 
beauty ; a branch of study to which 
he was a little prone. 

Here he would take his seat with 
his guitar, improvise love-ditties to 
admiring groups of majos and majas , 
or prompt with his music the ever- 
ready dance. He was thus engaged 
one evening when he beheld a padre 
of the church advancing, at whose 
approach every one touched the hat. 
He was evidently a man of con¬ 
sequence ; he certainly was a mirror 
of good if not of holy living ; robust 
and rosy-faced, and breathing at every 
pore with the warmth of the weather 
and the exercise of the walk. As he 
passed along he would every now and 
then draw a maravedi out of his 
pocket and bestow it on a beggar 
with an air of signal beneficence. 
16 Ah, the blessed father ! ” would be 
the cry ; “ long life to him, and may 
he soon be a bishop ! ” 

To aid his steps in ascending the 
hill he leaned gently now and then 
on the arm of a handmaid, evidently 
the pet-lamb of this kindest of 
pastors. Ah, such a damsel! An¬ 
dalus from head to foot; from the 
rose in her hair, to the fairy shoe and 
lacework stocking ; Andalus in every 
movement; in every undulation of 
the body :—ripe, melting Andalus !— 
But then so modest!—so shy !—ever, 
with downcast eyes, listening to the 
words of the padre ; or, if by chance 
she let flash a side glance, it was 
suddenly checked and her eyes once 
more cast to the ground. 

The good padre looked benignantly 


on the company about the fountain, 
and took his seat with some emphasis 
on a stone bench, while the handmaid 
hastened to bring him a glass of 
sparkling water. He sipped it de¬ 
liberately and with a relish, tem¬ 
pering it with one of those spongy 
pieces of frosted eggs and sugar so 
dear to Spanish epicures, and on re¬ 
turning the glass to the hand of the 
damsel pinched her cheek with in¬ 
finite loving-kindness. 

“ Ah, the good pastor ! ” whispered 
the student to himself; “ what a 
happiness would it be to be gathered 
into his fold with such a pet-lamb for 
a companion! ” 

But no such good fare was likely to 
befall him. In vain he essayed those 
powers of pleasing which he had 
found so irresistible with country 
curates and country lasses. Never 
had he touched his guitar with such 
skill; never had he poured forth 
more soul-moving ditties, but he had 
no longer a country curate or country 
lass to deal with. The worthy priest 
evidently did j lot relish music, and 
the modest damsel never raised her 
eyes from the ground. They re¬ 
mained but a short time at the 
fountain; the good padre hastened 
their return to Granada. The damsel 
gave the student one shy glance in 
retiring ; but it plucked the heart out 
of his bosom ! 

He inquired about them after they 
had gone. Padre Tomas was one of 
the saints of Granada, a model of 
regularity; punctual in his hour of 
rising ; his hour of taking a paseo for 
an appetite ; his hours of eating ; his 
hour of taking his siesta ; his hour of 
playing his game of tresillo , of an 
evening, with some of the dames of 
the Cathedral circle; his hour of 
supping, and his hour of retiring to 
rest, to gather fresh strength for 
another day’s round of similar duties. 
He had an easy sleek mule for his 
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by day, catching a glance of the 
damsel now and then as she appeared 
at a casement; but these glances 
only fed his flame without encourag¬ 
ing his hope. He serenaded her bal¬ 
cony at night, and at one time was 
flattered by the appearance of some¬ 
thing white at a window. Alas, it 
was only the night-cap of the padre. 

Never was lover more devoted; 
never damsel more shy: the poor 
student was reduced to despair. At 
length arrived the eve of St. John, 
when the lower classes of Granada 
swarm into the country, dance away 
the afternoon, and pass midsummers 
night on the banks of the Darro and 
the Xenil. Happy are they who on 
this eventful night can wash their 
faces in those waters just as the 
cathedral bell tells midnight, for at 
that precise moment they have a 
beautifying power. The student, 
having nothing to do, suffered himself 
to be carried aw y ay by the holiday¬ 
seeking throng until he found himself 
in the narrow valley of the Darro, 
below the lofty hill and ruddy towers 
of the Alhambra. The dry bed of 
the river; the rocks which border 
it; the terraced gardens which over¬ 
hang it, w-ere alive with variegated 
groups, dancing under the vines and 
fig-trees to the sound of the guitar 
and castanets. 

The student remained for some 
time in doleful dumps, leaning against 
one of the huge misshapen stone 
pomegranates w r hic.h adorn the ends 
of the little bridge over the Darro. 
He cast a wistful glance upon the 
merry scene, where every cavalier 
had his dame , or, to speak more 
appropriately, every Jack his Jill, 
sighed at his own solitary state, a 
victim to the black eye of the most 
unapproachable of damsels, and re¬ 
pined at his ragged garb, which 
seemed to .shut the gate of hope 
against him. 


By degrees his attention was at¬ 
tracted to a neighbour equally solitary 
with himself. This was a tall soldier, 
of a stern aspect and grizzled beard, 
who seemed posted as a sentry at the 
opposite pomegranate. His face was 
bronzed by. time ; he was arrayed in 
ancient Spanish armour, with buckler 
and lance, and stood immovable as a 
statue. What surprised the student 
was, that though thus strangely 
equipped, he was totally unnoticed 
by the passing throng, albeit that 
many almost brushed against him. 

“ This is a city of old-time pecu¬ 
liarities,” thought the student, “ and 
doubtless this is one of them with 
which the inhabitants are too familiar 
to be surprised.” His own curiosity, 
how r ever, was aw r akened, and, being 
of a social disposition, he accosted 
the soldier. 

“ A rare old suit of armour that 
which you w r ear, comrade. May I 
ask w T hat corps you belong to ? ” 

The soldier gasped out a reply 
from a pair of jaws w r hich seemed to 
have rusted on their hinges. 

“ The royal guard of Ferdinand 
and Isabella.” 

44 Santa Maria ! Why, it is three 
centuries since that corps was in 
service.” 

“ And for three centuries have I 
been mounting guard. Now I trust 
my .tour of duty draw's to a close. 
Dost thou desire fortune ? ” 

The student held up his tattered 
cloak in reply. 

44 1 understand thee. If thou hast 
faith and courage, follow me, and 
thy fortune is made.” 

44 Softly, comrade, to follow thee 
w'ould require small courage in one 
w y ho has nothing to lose but life and 
an old guitar, neither of much value ; 
but my faith is of a different matter, 
and not to be put in temptation. If 
it be any criminal act by which I am 
to mend my fortune, think not my 
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ragged cloak will make me undertake 
it.” 7 

The soldier turned on him a look of 
high displeasure. “ My sword,” said 
he, “has never been drawn but in 
the cause of the faith and the throne. 
I am a Cristiano viejo ; trust in me 
and fear no evil.” 

The student followed him wonder¬ 
ing. He observed that no one heeded 
their conversation, and that the 
soldier made his way through the 
various groups of idlers unnoticed, as 
if invisible. 

Crossing the bridge, the soldier led 
the way by a narrow and steep path 
past a Moorish mill and aqueduct, 
and up the ravine which separates 
the domains of the Generalife from 
those of the Alhambra. The last ray 
of the sun shone upon the red battle¬ 
ments of the latter, which beetled far 
above; and the convent-bells were 
proclaiming the festival of the en 
suing day. The ravine was over¬ 
shadowed by fig-trees, vines, and 
myrtles, and the outer towers and 
walls of the fortress. It was dark 
and lonely, and the twilight-loving 
bats began to flit about. At length 
the soldier halted at a remote and 
ruined tower, apparently intended to 
guard a moorish aqueduct. He struck 
the foundation with the butt-end of 
his spear. A rumbling sound was 
heard, and the solid stones yawned 
apart, leaving an opening as wide as a 
door. 

“ Enter in the name of the Holy 
Trinity,” said the soldier, “ and fear 
nothing.” The student’s heart quaked, 
but he made the sign of the cross, 
muttered his Ave Maria, and followed 
his mysterious guide into a deep 
vault cut out of the solid rock under 
the tower, and covered with Arabic 
inscriptions. The soldier pointed to a 
stone seat hewn along one side of the 
vault. “ Behold,” said he, “ my 
couch for three hundred years.” The 


bewildered student tried] to force a 
]oke.- “ By the blessed St. Anthony,” 
said he, “ but you must have slept 
soundly, considering the hardness of 
your couch.”*" 

“ On the contrary, sleep has been a 
stranger to these eyes; incessant 
watchfulness has been my doom. 
Listen to my lot. I was one of the 
royal guards of Ferdinand and Isa¬ 
bella ; but was taken prisoner by the 
Moors in one of their sorties, and con¬ 
fined a captive in this tower. When 
preparations were made to surrender 
the fortress to the Christian sove¬ 
reigns, I was prevailed upon by an 
* Alfaqui , a Moorish priest, to aid him 
in secreting some of the treasures of 
Boabdil in this vault. I was justly 
punished for my fault. The Alfaqui 
was an African necromancer, and by 
his infernal arts cast a spell upon me— 
to guard his treasures. Something 
must have happened to him, for he 
never returned, and here have I re¬ 
mained ever since, buried alive. Years 
and years have rolled away; earth¬ 
quakes have shaken this hill; I have 
heard stone by stone of the tower 
above tumbling to the ground, in the 
natural operation of time; but the 
spell-bound walls of this vault set 
both time and earthquakes at de¬ 
fiance. 

“ Once every hundred years, on the 
festival of St. John, the enchantment 
ceases to have thorough sway ; I am 
permitted to go forth and post myself 
upon the bridge of the Darro, where 
you met me, waiting until some one 
shall arrive who may have power to 
break this magic spell. I have hither¬ 
to mounted guard there in vain. I 
walk as in a cloud, concealed from 
mortal sight. You are the first to 
accost me for now three hundred 
years. I behold the reason. I see 
on your finger the seal-ring of Solo¬ 
mon the Wise, which is proof against 
all enchantment. With you it 
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remains to deliver me from this awful 
dungeon, or to leave me to keep 
guard here for another hundred 
years.” 

The student listened to this tale in 
mute wonderment. He had heard 
many tales of treasures shut up under 
strong enchantment in the vaults of 
the Alhambra, but had treated them 
as fables. He now felt the value of 
the seal-ring, which had, in a manner, 
been given to him by St. Cyprian. 
Still, though armed by so potent a 
talisman, it was an awful thing to find, 
himself tete-a-tete in such a place with 
an enchanted soldier, who, according 
to the laws of nature, ought to have 
been quietly in his grave for nearly 
three centuries. 

A personage of this kind, however, 
was quite out of the ordinary run, 
and not to be trifled with, and he 
assured him he might rely upon his 
friendship and good will to do every¬ 
thing in his power for his deliverance. 

“ I trust to a motive more powerful 
than friendship,” said the soldier. 

He pointed to a ponderous iron 
coffer, secured by locks, inscribed 
with Arabic characters. “ That 
coffer,” said he, “ contains countless 
treasure in gold and jewels and pre¬ 
cious stones. Break the magic spell 
by which I am enthralled, and one- 
half of this treasure shall be thine.” 

“ But how am I to do it ? ” 

“ The aid of a Christian priest and 
a Christian maid is necessary. The 
priest to exorcise the powers of dark¬ 
ness ; the damsel to touch this chest 
with the seal of Solomon. This must 
be done at night. But have a care. 
This is solemn work, and not to be 
effected by the carnal-minded. The 
priest must be a Cristiano viejo , a 
model of sanctity ; and must mortify 
the flesh before he comes here, by a 
rigorous fast of four-and-twenty 
hours : and as to the maiden, she 
must be above reproach, and proof 


against temptation. Linger not in 
finding such aid. In three days my 
furlough is at an end ; if not delivered 
before midnight of the third, I shall 
have to mount guard for another 
century.” 

“ Fear not,” said the student, “ I 
have in my eye the very priest and 
damsel you describe ; but how am I 
to regain admission to this tower ? ” 

“ The seal of Solomon will open 
the way for thee.” 

The student issued forth from the 
tower much more gaily than he had 
entered. The wall closed behind him, 
and remained solid as before. 

The next morning he repaired 
boldly to the mansion of the priest, 
no longer a poor strolling student, 
thrumming his way with a' guitar ; 
but an ambassador from the shadowy 
world, with enchanted treasure to 
bestow. No particulars are told of 
his negotiation, excepting that the 
zeal of the worthy priest was easily 
kindled at the idea of rescuing an old 
soldier of the faith and a strong-box 
of King Chico from the very clutches 
of Satan ; and then what alms might 
be dispensed, what churches built, 
and how many poor relatives en¬ 
riched with the Moorish treasure ! 

As to the hnmaculate handmaid 
she was ready to lend her hand, 
which was all that was required, to 
the pious work; and if a shy glance 
now and then might be believed, the 
ambassador began to find favour in 
her modest eyes. 

The greatest difficulty, however, 
was the fast to which the good Padre 
had to subject himself. Twice he 
attempted it, and twice the flesh was 
too strong for the spirit. It was only 
on the third day that he was enabled 
to withstand the temptations of the 
cupboard ; but it was still a question 
whether he would hold out until the 
spell was broken. 

At a late hour of the night the party 
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groped their way up the ravine by 
the light of a lantern, and bearing a 
basket with provisions for exorcising 
the demon of hunger so soon as the 
other demons should be laid in the 
Red Sea. 

The seal of Solomon opened their 
way into the tower. They found the 
soldier seated on the enchanted strong¬ 
box, awaiting their arrival. The exor¬ 
cism was performed in due style. 
The damsel advanced and touched 
the locks of the coffer with the seal of 
Solomon. The lid flew open; and 
such treasures of gold and jewels and 
precious stones as flashed upon the eye! 

“ Here’s cut and come again! ” 
cried the student exultingly, as he 
proceeded to cram his pockets. 

“ Fairly and softly,” exclaimed the 
soldier. “ Let us get the coffer out 
entire, and then divide.” 

They accordingly went to work 
with might and main; but it was a 
difficult task; the chest was enor¬ 
mously heavy, and had been im¬ 
bedded there for centuries. While 
they were thus employed the good 
dominie drew on one side and made a 
vigorous onslaught on the basket, by 
way of exorcising the demon of hunger 
which was raging in his entrails. In 
a little while a fat capon was devoured, 
and washed down by a deep potation 
of Val de penas ; and, by way of 
grace after meat, he gave a kind- 
hearted kiss to the pet-lamb who 
waited on him. It was quietly done 
in a comer, but the tell-tale walls 
babbled it forth as if in triumph. 
Never was chaste salute more awful 
in its effects. At the sound the 
soldier gave a great cry of despair, 
the coffer, which was half-raised, fell 
back in its place and was locked once 
more. Priest, student, and damsel 


found themselves outside of the tower, 
the wall of which closed with a thun¬ 
dering jar. Alas! the good Padre 
had broken his fast too soon! 

When recovered from his surprise, 
the student would have re-entered the 
tower, but learnt to his dismay that 
the damsel, in her fright, had let fall 
the seal of Solomon; it remained 
within the vault. 

In a word, the cathedral bell tolled 
midnight; the spell was renewed ; the 
soldier was doomed to mount guard 
for another hundred years, and there 
he and the treasure remain to this 
day—and all because the kind-hearted 
Padre kissed his handmaid. “ All 
father ! father ! ” said the student, 
shaking his head ruefully, as they re¬ 
turned down the ravine, “ I fear there 
was less of the saint than the sinner 
in that kiss ! ” 

Thus ends the legend as far as it 
has been authenticated. There is a 
tradition, however, that the student 
had brought off treasure enough in his 
pocket to set him up in the world ; 
that he prospered in his affairs, that 
the worthy Padre gave him the pet- 
lamb in marriage, by way of amends 
for the blunder in the vault; that 
the immaculate damsel proved a 
pattern for wives as she had been for 
handmaids, and bore her husband a 
numerous progeny. 

The story of the enchanted soldier 
remains one of the popular traditions 
of Granada, though told in a variety 
of ways; the common people affirm 
that he still mounts guard on mid¬ 
summer eve, beside the gigantic stone 
pomegranate on the Bridge of the 
Darro ; but remains invisible, except¬ 
ing to such lucky mortals as may 
possess the seal of Solomon. 
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Amongst them, a monk, named 
Joan Gari, had ever given special 
proofs of infallible virtue and courage, 
and in the year of our Lord 888 
obtained the Abbot’s permission to be 
put to the test of fighting the Wicked 
One alone. 

Accordingly die left the monastery, 
and taking up his abode in a dark 
cave far from any human being, 
there lived the life of a hermit, and 
waited, ready to battle with and re¬ 
sist the Tempter in whatever form he 
might appear. 

At that time Count Wilfrid the 
“ Hairy ” reigned in Barcelona 

Suddenly a terrible affliction befel 
the noble House, for the Count’s 
beautiful daughter, Riquilda, became 
possessed with a devil which neither 
charms, nor prayers, nor masses could 
drive out. 

One day the devil said that only 
the hermit Gari, who dwelt in a cave on 
Montserrat, had power to conquer him. 

So Count Wilfrid and his stricken 
daughter started on a pilgrimage to 
the wonderful mountain in search of 
the hermit. 

They found the cave and made 
their petition. 

At first the good monk was loth 
to undertake the task, but Count 
Wilfrid begged so earnestly and pro¬ 
mised such great gifts to the monas¬ 
tery and the Holy Virgin’s Shrine, 
that at last he consented to use his 
skill against the devil. 

So the Count returned to his castle 
in Barcelona, and left his daughter in 
the monk’s care. 

Now Riquilda was very beautiful, 
and soon Gari loved her passionately. 

Instead of flying to the Holy 
Mother for help and advice, he went 
to an aged man who dwelt in a small 
hut in the forest, and told his tale. 

Alas ! when the old man advised 
him to return and continue the task 
which he had undertaken, he did not 
recognise in him the Tempter. 


So Gari went back, and each day 
found him more passionately in love 
with the maiden. 

Then he fell 

Horror of his sin overtook him, and 
once again he went to his false friend 
for counsel. 

This time the old man advised him 
to kill Riquilda, lest her father should 
return and discover his crime. 

Again Gari hearkened to the Evil 
One’s advice. 

Then new horror and new remorse 
of his further sin overtook the monk, 
and with his hands still red with the 
blood of his victim, he returned for 
the third time to his wicked coun¬ 
sellor. 

What the Tempter said threw the 
unhappy Gari into such a paroxysm 
of despair that he resolved upon com¬ 
mitting suicide. He had forgotten 
his God, his soul was black with sin, 
and his hands red with blood. 

Joan Gari stood on the edge of a 
fearful chasm, ready to plunge into 
the dark, rocky abyss below. Thunder 
rumbled ominously about his head, 
and the air seemed full of invisible 
spirits and wailing voices. 

The monk looked down into the 
chasm, but rolling masses of cloud 
filled it, and hid its depth from view. 
A terrible despair possessed him, for 
one moment he balanced himself on 
the brink of the abyss. 

Unconsciously he raised his eyes to 
the Virgin’s Cave, and then, suddenly, 
as in a flash, he remembered what he 
ought never to have forgotten—he 
remembered to pray to the Virgin. 

And then, through the banks of 
mist he beheld Holy Mary looking 
at him as Jesus looked at Saint 
Peter. 

An invisible hand drew him back 
from the edge of the precipice, and the 
next moment, with flying feet the 
monk reached the Shrine and threw 
himself before the Holy Image. 

How long he remained there he 
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never knew; but when he at length 
rose from his knees he had formed 
the resolve to go to Rome and crave 
pardon and full indulgence from the 
Pope. 

II. 

Gari went to the Eternal City, was 
absolved, and accepted the penance 
which the Holy Father imposed upon 
him—that, like Nebuchadnezzar, he 
should eat and live as the beasts of 
the field. 

Then Gari returned to Montserrat, 
and on the very spot where he had 
committed the crime, commenced his 
expiation of it, daily watering with 
bitter tears the ground beneath which 
lay the body of the beautiful Riquilda. 

For six years, the miserable monk 
crawled on his hands and knees; 
living on herbs and wild berries; his 
only shelter a dark cave. Not once 
did he raise his eyes to Heaven, for 
he had lowered himself to the level 
of the beasts and was not worthy. 

One day, in the year 894, Count 
Wilfrid and a party of nobles went 
from Barcelona on a hunting expe¬ 
dition to Montserrat. 

On coming to the ravine of Vall- 
mall the hounds became strangely 
excited, and the huntsmen urged 
them on with cries which echoed 
again and again over the mountain 
side. Over slippery rock and huge 
boulder, through thicket and bush, 
with their noses to the ground they 
tore, the huntsmen dashing after them. 

Suddenly, on scaling some huge 
rocks, they all came to a standstill. 
Before them stood an extraordinary, 
hairy monster of huge dimensions— 
half-man, half-beast. 

Instinctively the party paused and 
called the dogs in. 

What sort of animal this was they 
could not imagine; but it crouched 
before them on all fours with a 
strangely timid air. 


The huntsmen decided to await the 
Count’s arrival before tackling it. 

Soon Wilfrid came upon the scene, 
and was no less astonished than his 
followers at so strange an apparition. 

“Do it no injury,” he said, “ but 
draw near and attempt to secure it.” 

The Count’s words brought a chill 
perspiration to the brows of the 
huntsmen. Dared they venture near 
it ? But the creature looked so for¬ 
lorn that soon a feeling of compassion 
took the place of fear. 

They went up to it, and, to their 
surprise, the monster allowed itself 
to be tied up without any show of 
resistance. 

Poor Gari! He recognised Ri- 
quilda’s father, and understood the 
further penalty he was to pay for his 
sins. 

They fastened a strong cord round 
the monster’s neck, and led it down 
to Barcelona, and there gave it a 
place in the Count’s stables, where it 
lived an apparently peaceful, con¬ 
tented life for nearly a year. The 
grooms treated it kindly, but neither 
they, nor the Count, nor anyone else, 
could ever make up their minds as 
to what species of animal it belonged. 

One day there was great rejoicing at 
the Castle, and throughout the city, 
for a little son was bom to the Count. 

A splendid banquet was given in 
honour of the occasion to which 
noblemen from all parts of the countiy 
were bidden. 

When the feast was nearly over. 
Count Wilfrid determined to show 
his guests the unknown animal which 
had been captured on Montserrat 
during his last hunting expedition, 
and commanded that it should be 
brought before him. 

All eyes were turned towards the 
lofty entrance of the great banqueting 
hall as two servants entered, leading 
by a brass chain an extraordinary 
creature. 
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Slowly, almost timidly, it advanced 
on all fours. Through the tangled 
mass of hair that covered its head 
and face, the monster’s eyes looked 
pleadingly at the Count. 

The guests stared at it in astonish¬ 
ment. What could it be ? Was it a 
man, or was it a beast ? 

Just then something wonderful 
happened—something that turned all 
eyes to the infant boy who lay in his 
nurse’s arms, and who was the cause 
of so much rejoicing. 

Could they believe their ears, or 
were they dreaming ? The babe was 
speaking! 

“Arise,” it said, in clear and dis¬ 
tinct tones that rang throughout the 
chamber. “ Arise, Joan Gari, for 
God hath forgiven thy sins.” And 
then it spoke no more. 

A dead silence reigned in the great 
hall, scarcely did the company dare 
breathe—but sat, stupefied. 

* Then Joan Gari arose and stood 
upright, and the unknown beast before 
them became a man. 

In trembling accents, and with the 
tears streaming from his eyes Jae told 
his tale, confessing himself before the 
noble company a vile sinner and a 
murderer, and then, throwing him¬ 
self at the Count’s feet, implored his 
pardon in the name of Heaven and of 
his new-born son. 

The strange story and extraordinary 
penance and suffering of the erst¬ 
while monk touched Count Wilfrid’s 
heart so that he forgave him freely, 
saying: 

“ Gari, the Count doth pardon 
thee, but thou shalt conduct him to 
the spot where lies the body of his 
beloved daughter Riquilda.” 

m. 

It was a beautiful afternoon in 
early summer. The mountain was 
garbed in Nature’s loveliest gown ; 
everywhere wild flowers bloomed, and 


dense tangles of small oak, and shrub 
and undergrowth. 

Beneath the shelter of an over¬ 
hanging rock two men were digging a 
hole in the ground. 

There was a breathless stillness in 
the air—that strange stillness that 
speaks of approaching sunset—broken 
only by the thud, thud, of the diggers’ 
spades. 

The sun sank with majestic slow¬ 
ness behind the western ridge of 
Montserrat, leaving behind it a crown 
of flaming golden rays, which, in turn 
faded and melted till the sky became 
a glow of purple and gold. 

The fading glory was reflected on 
the face of the two men deep in their 
labour ; it quivered on leaf and shrub, 
and touched the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean, visible in the far dis¬ 
tance. 

Just then Count Wilfrid’s spade 
struck something hard. 

Gari trembled. 

“ They are stones,” he said, “ the 
stones beneath which lies my 
victim.” 

And then both men redoubled their 
efforts, till at last all the earth was 
removed, leaving a coffin composed of 
rough stones revealed to their view. 

Who can know the feelings of the 
outraged father and of the murderer 
as they quickly removed the stones 
and branches with which the body of 
the fair Riquilda was covered! 

She lay with her hands folded upon 
her breast and a smile on her lips. 

“ My daughter ! My daughter ! ” 
cried the unhappy father, while Joan 
drew aside and stood alone, trembling 
from head to foot. He felt that he 
dared not look upon the father’s 
grief or the altered features of his 
victim. 

But what miracle was this ? 

At the sound of the Count’s voice, 
Riquilda opened her eyes, and, rising, 
threw herself into her father’s arms. 
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Then she remembered all that had 
happened. 

“ My father,” she cried, when she 
had told him all, “pardon him for 
the sake of the Virgin to whom, in 
my hour of need, I cried for help. 
For the sake of the Virgin who re¬ 
ceived me into Her arms when I was 
strangled, and in whose arms I have 
slept so peacefully until this hour, 
forgive and forget, 0 my father, what 
She and Her Blessed Son have for¬ 
given and forgotten.” 

Tears choked the maiden’s voice. 
“ He was not to blame; it was a 
moment of madness,” she said, look¬ 
ing at the haggard, ashen face of the 
monk with pitying eyes. 

Garf drew near, and kissed the hem 
of her white gown, unable to utter a 
word. 

Count Wilfrid looked from one to 
the other, and then in a voice stran¬ 
gled with emotion, replied: 

“Thy petition is granted. What 
more dost thou ask, my daughter ? ” 

“ I owe my life to the Virgin 
Mary,” Riquilda replied; “ ’tis but 
right that I should dedicate it to Her. 
Therefore, dear father, permit me to 
spend the rest of my days here in the 
service of Her Holy Shrine—near 
the spot whereon I was strangled, 
buried, saved, and awakened after 
seven years.” 

With an effort the Count crushed 
his paternal feelings, and embracing 
his daughter, replied: 

“ Let it be as thou sayest, Riquilda. 
Thou hast asked in the name of the 
Holy Virgin Mary, and I cannot deny 
thee to Her to Whom thou owest 
everything. Therefore, O my daugh¬ 
ter, so shall it be. This day year 
shalt thou, with twenty of thy hand¬ 


maidens, enter the convent which I 
will build on this spot, and which shall 
be completed within twelve months.” 
And then, as if divining his daughter’s 
wish, he turned to Gari, saying: 

“As my daughter hath forgiven 
thee, so do I, in the name of the 
Holy Virgin, forgive thee ; and if 
there be aught that thou wouldst ask 
of me, it shall be granted.” 

But Gari thanked the Count, saying 
that though he and his daughter and 
the Good Virgin had forgiven him, 
yet could he not forgive himself, and 
would spend the rest of his days in 
prayer and penance in the solitude of 
his lonely cave, that he might become 
worthy of so much mercy. 

So the Count and his long-lost 
daughter bade him adieuj and, turning 
their faces towards Barcelona, began 
their descent of the mountain. 

Slowly the purple and gold of the 
heavens, and the rosy mist which 
followed it, and filled the deep ravine, 
faded and sank till nothing was left 
but the fathomless abyss of the 
quickly deepening twilight. 

And Garf wended his way sadly 
and wearily towards the Holy Shrine. 
He threw himself before the Blessed 
Image, and as he prayed a great peace 
stole over him, for he thought the 
Virgin smiled upon him. Then with 
new courage and new hope, he turned 
his footsteps in the direction of his 
cave, prepared to fulfil his vow of 
fasting and solitude. 

Some months later a little band of 
pilgrims found him there lying dead, 
a ray of sunshine quivering on the 
little wooden crucifix clasped in the 
thin hands; an expression of in¬ 
effable peace on the emaciated 
face. 



THE DRUG 

Bv ALEISTER CROWLEY 


I. 

NEVER sus¬ 
pected that my 
quiet friend 
was a wizard. 
Until that 
fatal Sunday 
afternoon I 
had always 
supposed that 
the little black door was a cupboard. 

This was the way of it. 

It had long been my habit to spend 
Sunday with my quiet friend. I 
believe in Sunday as the Day of Rest, 
and the British Sunday is usually 
the acme of restless misery. But in 
my friend’s house and its quiet park 
the wheels of the week went round 
very smoothly. Especially so in the 
little observatory which he had built 
over the lake. It had no door upon 
the landward side, but a quay ran 
within it and beneath, so that (enter¬ 
ing by boat) one found oneself at the 
foot of a small spiral staircase, narrow 
and dark, which led one out into a 
bright room, windowed on every side, 
at a height of near fifty feet from the 
water. So large and lofty was the 
room, so narrow seemed the tower, 
that I may surely be excused for 
having thought that the little black 
door in the East was but a shallow 
cupboard. 

Many a Sunday had passed pleas¬ 
antly within this room. Now we 
would read, now play chess or cards ; 
or now he would play upon the violin, 
when our morning’s sport among the 
trout was over. It was our custom 
to broil the fish over a clear fire, 
and to eat it with bread and the fruit 
of his beautiful orchards, while cer¬ 
tain goodly vintages refreshed us 
with their subtle enthusiasm. 


I should like you to picture my 
friend. He was still young, pale and 
slim, with a certain remote beauty 
dwelling lively on his cheeks, deep 
in his eyes. He was quiet as few 
men are quiet, yet every gesture 
glittered with starry joy. ‘His quiet, 
indeed, was the twinkling quiet of 
the stars. 

Upon this fatal Sunday afternoon, 
as we played chess together, I noticed 
thrice that his attention wandered to 
the clock with grave enquiry. 

So preoccupied, indeed, was he that 
the game languished, and we agreed 
to a draw. “ Will you forgive me,” 
he said, “for a moment if I leave 
you ? As you kffow, I dabble slightly 
in chemistry, and an important opera¬ 
tion awaits a particular instant of 
time this afternoon. Stay ! ” he ad¬ 
ded, “ why should you not become 
(as Kelly says) ‘ partaker of the 
mysteries of the creation ’ ? ” 

Thus saying, he opened the door— 
the little black door—with a key (for 
it had no handle), and I beheld a 
curious apartment built in the thick¬ 
ness of the wall. 

Very long, very narrow, very lofty ; 
its walls of dead black. At one end 
hung in the midst a tall, slim tube of 
pale violet—a film of fire in "whose 
light we seemed colourless spectres. 

On the walls were shelves full of 
strange apparatus, mostly of glass or 
—as it seemed—silver.' 

My quiet friend executed some 
intricate movements with deft ele¬ 
gance. 

“ Enough ! ” he smiled—“ ’twas 
but a moment’s work, yet many a 
month have I had to wait for the 
right instant.” 

“ I had no idea,” said I, “ that so 
strange a laboratory existed.” 
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“ The products,” he answered, “ are 
in keeping. Look at this flask! ” 
’Twas a queer twisted shape, green¬ 
ish with gold flecks—something not 
inhuman, perhaps ; something sinu¬ 
ous and serpentine, beyond doubt. 

“ This liquor,” he continued, as we 
moved back into the other room, “ is 
made by taking pure mercury and 
exposing it in a certain manner to the 
action of the sun and of the air. The 
fire then passes over it and it is ready 
to receive the influence of the con¬ 
stellation of Virgo, and of Saturn the 
planet. Thus it grows exceeding 
dark—yet at the end ? Behold ! ” 
He placed a drop upon the palm 
of his hand. ’Twas a drop of purest 
opal, flashing with many tints, self- 
luminous. A light smoke floated up 
from it into the still air ; a moment, 
and it was vanishedftltogether. 

“ ’Tis a volatile drug ! ” explained 
my friend; “ even now I am at 

work upon it, that I may fix it. But 
the task is passing hard.” 

“ What is its name ? ” I asked. 

“ Surely you are not one of those 
who think that by naming aught 
they have explained it! Suffice it,” 
he added, “ that all men drink once 
of this drug, but no man twice ! ” 

“ Then,” I laughed, “ the name of 
it must be Death.” 

“ No ! ” he smiled, “ I think not. 
Come, drink, my friend! It is the 
drug that giveth strange vision.” 

He poured about a drachm of the 
fluid into a tall glass. Its appearance 
was quite altered, being now of a 
grey pearly sheen. 

“ Drink! ” he cried, “ drink ! ” 

I lifted the glass and drank. Its 
taste was subtle and sweet as a kiss 
is ; an ecstasy woke in me for an 
instant. Then I sank down, out of 
things, into a rich red gloom that 
grew blacker and blacker. Meseems 
that much time passed ; but who can 
measure the time of a consciousness 


that is but the negation of all 
things ? 

Yet was I content in annihilation, 
and—as it seemed—at rest. 

H. 

Quite suddenly consciousness re¬ 
turned. I was muffled in black night, 
suffocated by darkness, awake to a 
strange nameless fear. 

Hardly was I aware of this when 
from all sides came upon me an 
agonizing pressure, like the frenzied 
grip of some giant hand. Even as 
my bones crushed beneath it, it re¬ 
laxed. But my peace was gone; I 
was disturbed, anxious ; I waited. 

Not in vain. Again and again 
came the clutch upon me, each time 
more terrible than the last. 

Twas all so meaningless—I never 
guessed—how could I guess ?- 

Also I tried to struggle and to 
shriek. Useless; my voice seemed 
gone. 

Then—ah God ! one spasm of steel 
ten thousand times fiercer than all 
the rest—a blaze of light in my eyes— 
and a wail of helpless agony, as it 
were, crushed out of me, that turned 
into a shrill scream of pain—of pain— 
unspeakable — unthinkable—I can¬ 
not bear to write of it. 

Then a long lull. 

A certain animal content, reaction 
from the agony. 

A certain animal discontent, echo 
of the agony. 

And dawning vistas of strange 
visions. 

Of strange, strange visions. 

Vast was the concave of the orb of 
light wherein I found myself. The 
light was of a cool, early green, 
filtered through dew and reflected 
by flowers. A soft alluring scent was 
in the air; and a ripple as of slow, 
invisible waters. 

A tide of happiness and expecta¬ 
tion played in my soul like the wind 
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in the branches of an oak, making 
delicious music. Yet still there came 
now and again swift, strange pangs 
memorial of that past agony, and 
sudden fits of weeping shook me. 
But, one dream with another, the 
scene was inexpressibly delightful. 

The sole avenue open to the forces 
of mental discomfort was the budding 
sense of insecurity. Pleasures and 
pains alike had no obvious source ; 
their function and purpose were still 
more obscure. The question even 
arose: Are all these phenomena 
detached ? Or, in a word, Am I insane ? 

The stress of this particular anxiety 
was increased by the alluring paths 
of research that opened to me. As 
vision after vision passed in fleeting 
rapture over my gaze, I seemed to 
grasp a certain shadowy nexus ; then 
would arise another in the light of 
which the whole grouping. broke 
down. 

It seems trifling ; you would hardly 
believe the mental agony that this 
simple matter caused ; and—now— 
rose ever the mocking query: Insane ? 

However, as I became more used 
to the scene, certain facts did becortie 
clearer. The faint greenish lumin¬ 
osity was certainly due to the con¬ 
course of bright stars that hung in 
the limpid, colourless ether. One of 
these stars would now and again 
come dropping through the sky, and 
each, as it dropped, would burst into 
flame, shaped into some strange 
vision which riveted my attention. 
It would perhaps pass near me, so 
that the wind of its presence would 
tinge my being with some portion of 
its influence. But none of these 
actually struck me until one—’twas 
a bigger star than most—burst into 
a glorious face more beautiful than 
sea-born Aphrodite. As it streamed 
through the sky, the flame of its 
pace became an aureole of wondrous 
hair. Nearer, nearer it came ; my 


soul leapt out to meet it. Innocence, 
godhead, peace, love, gentleness, all 
infinite rapture were hers. My soul 
leapt out to meet her. Now ! ' Now ! 
And waves of purest gold streamed 
through all my being as our lips met 
in’one long passionate kiss. 

But, as this endured, it changed. 
Her lips grew hot—horrible. Beneath 
her mouth my lips rotted away ; un¬ 
utterable pangs tore asunder my 
whole being. 

Suddenly, as a shock, all that soul¬ 
shaking vision passed; but it left 
.me trembling. Now, too, all the 
rapture of joyous expectation began 
to cloud. The vivid stream of blood 
in me began to slacken. The faint 
dawn-blush of the universe tinged 
its green with rose, with gold—and 
dull grey patches in the gold. And 
then I became aware of certain faces 
behind me. Behind me—however 
swift I turned, I could only catch 
the vaguest glimpses of them. But 
the impression was that of forces too 
unutterably malignant, menacing. 

Yet the flood of the exaltation of 
the vision bore me away, and they 
were easily forgotten. Until in the 
full current the star swept upon me 
from the height, and I recognised the 
type of face that I had known as 
Theirs. It passed me, but so close 
that, fast as it fell, it chilled me 
horribly. It seemed, too, as if I had 
moved swiftly to avoid it. And 
therewith came a sinking fear. Be¬ 
fore I had always been stable in a 
world of change. Now forsooth I 
too am mobile ! the fear shook me 
horribly. 

Then, too, a spasm of remembrance 
of the evil woman. It was as if her 
nature had passed into me, become 
part of me. And I loathed myself. 
Thus the dreadful war began; 
that war wherein a man is set 
against himself—the strife that hath 
no end. 
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Yet at this very moment a strange, 
new phenomenon took away my 
breath—my whole life lost itself 
therein. 

A star grew, brighter than a million 
«tars, and headlong from the vault it 
fell, rayed with gossamer gold that 
streamed and filled the whole bright 
heaven. 

And as it came to me it loved me— 
I saw a face of sorrow and strange 
longing, of hunger for the unattain¬ 
able mingled with ecstasy for what 
it had attained. This face drew near 
to me; and the hands pressed mine, 
and put them to its lips, and my lips 
trembled. 

Then we kissed, and the vision 
dissolved into an ecstasy too serene 
and exquisite to have any object. 

As did the other visitor, this too 
suddenly passed—yet still that star 
hangs in the vault (so I felt), and will 
hang ever. 

This was a mighty consolation. 
For now the vision swiftly shifted, 
and took new forms and lives. 

As if the subtle poison of the drug 
had taken on a new phase. 

Not only were the objects of the 
vision altered, but my point of view 
began to change. 

III. 

It was now no longer expectation 
of some bliss ineffable that informed 
the dream. This was remembered, 
indeed, but with a sneer. Instead 
of it, dominant, compelling, an ap¬ 
prehension of some horror beyond 
naming. 

So terrible seemed the meaning of 
the vision—that meaning which I 
had sought so long—that I strove to 
shut out all reflection upon it, to 
busy myself with the phenomena 
themselves. 

Yet as I came to myself out of 
this resolution, it was to see the 
vulture eyes of one of the Faces, that 


regarded me, a triumph unholy in 
its hate against me. 

I swooned. 

Coming to myself again, I strove 
to regain the lost control. I clung 
to the tangible, the visible. Yet 
these gradually deteriorated as time 
passed. The heaven of gold was 
almost hidden by angry clouds, the 
sun, dull, rayless red of dying fire, 
became an hateful thing. 

Anon more shakings of the fear 
unnameable; anon more visions of 
corruption, more urgent intimations 
of the close hostility of those fearful 
Faces. 

Only by stern grip of myself could 
I shut out this terror—and, once it 
had entered in, I found strange 
liability to recurrence. 

Yet upon the things visible and 
tangible, I still gained ; their mastery 
became easy to me. Save only that 
the action of clasping them as I needed 
them seemed (it may be) to recall 
the clutch upon me at the beginning 
of the vision. With this result, that 
I became instantly conscious of-the 
fatuity of my state, that the thing I 
grasped eluded me even because I 
had succeeded. 

Yet so terrible was any inward 
reflection that I clung still fiercely 
and more fiercely to the visible gains. 
How they had changed! Beauty 
had almost vanished ; harmony was 
clean gone ; the one thing desirable 
yet was a certain rod of iron that 
hung above me. This I aspired to ; 
this was alike my fear and my 
desire. 

For I feared that it might come 
whirling through the air and destroy 
me—unless I could reach up to it—• 
grasp it—make it mine. 

So thereunto I strove. 

And behold I found myself sitting 
in a great concourse of monkeys, 
whose jabber deafened every other 
sound. Six hundred and sixty-nine 
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Of course, there were the usual reports in the papers, and a few days’ 
talki, but the inquest and police enquiries led to nothing definite at the 
time, beyond the fact that Flynne had been seen on the night of the 
murder with another seaman at the Grecian “ singing-house,” off William¬ 
son Square, where, after a time, they separated. This jnan was not 
traced, and nobody could identify him. The writer was a boy looking 
for a ship at the time in Liverpool, and remembers these facts. For 
what is to follow he is indebted to Mr. John Thomas, who sailed as 
second mate in the American ship Rising Sun the day after the murder, 
for Melbourne, and whom he afterwards met at the Chincha Islands, 
Peru. 

This is Mr. Thomas’s tale, vouched for by other members of the crew 
on the same voyage :— 

We left Liverpool with cargo and a few passengers for Melbourne. 
The gold fever was pretty bad at the time, and we had a rather tough 
crowd forward who might also be described as passengers, for. every 
man Jack of them intended to skip when we arrived at Port Philip. 

Fortune favoured us, and in two weeks we were bowling along in the 
north-east trades, making fine runs. One fine, dark but starlit night, 
I had the first watch, and about eleven o’clock had just returned to 
the poop after sweating up the fore studding sails, when I distinctly 
heard a voice above me calling out, “ Stand from under the mizzen top! ” 
Now, the whole of my watch except the man at the wheel were, I knew, 
forward, where they had been working, and I had seen to it that none 
vyere absent when pulling was going on. Who, then, could it be ? Walk¬ 
ing aft, I could see nobody aloft at the mizzen, and as the man at the 
wheel had heard nothing, I concluded that I had been mistaken, so 
resumed my pacing the deck. Presently I heard the same voice repeat 
“ Stand from under the mizzen top! ” There could be no mistake this 
time, so I sprang into the mizzen rigging and scrambled into the top, 
but nobody was there, nor anywhere above it. 

Rather scared, I descended, and reported the matter to the captain, 
who was lying down, and asked him to come up. He did so, and had 
not been many minutes on deck when the same warning came again 
—“ Stand from under the mizzen top! ” This time the captain, 
steersman, and myself heard it. Instinctively, we retreated aft out 
of the way, when suddenly a heavy body fell with a dull thud upon the 
deck just under the slings of the cross-jack yard, the sail upon which 
were not set, the wind being well aft. Going up to the object, to our 
horror it proved to be the corpse of a man. Hastily snatching a lamp 
from the binnacle, I threw the light on the face, and saw that it was 
that of a young man, evidently a sailor, but none of our crew, while 
his half-open linen shirt revealed several ugly gashes in his breast and 
was itself full of bloodstains. Appalled by this ghastly sight, we both 
stood for a time in silence, when Captain Reed spoke in an agitated 
tone : 

“ Mr. Thomas, this is awful, but I have had some queer dreams lately. 
I knew something was going to happen. What in God’s name is it f ” 
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1 TO OUR HORROR IT TROVED 
TO HE TIIE CORPSE OF 
A MAN " 


“ A man, sir, but none of ours, nor a passenger.” 

“ Nor a stowaway, Mr. Thomas ? ” 

“ No, sir,” I replied ; “ that man never came alive on board this 
ship.” 

I could see that Captain 
Reed was terribly agitated 
as we still stood dumb¬ 
founded beside the gruesome 
thing. Presently he turned 
and went below, while I re¬ 
placed the lamp in the 
binnacle. 

The man at the wheel, 
a big Scandinavian, had 
evidently lost his nerve, for 
he let the ship fall off to 
starboard, until nearly 
“ caught by the lee,” a 
dangerous thing in a ten- 
knot breeze. Rushing aft, 

I seized the spokes from the 
terrified man, and brought 
the ship gently back to her 
course, at the same time 
shouting for another man to 
take the helm. The noise 
brought the captain again 
on deck, who, when the ship 
had steadied under the touch 
of the new steersman, directed me to call aft the watch. These were 
already at the break of the poop eagerly listening to the disjointed tale 
of the Scandinavian, who had but the haziest idea as to what had really 
happened, and were only restrained from mounting the poop ladder by 
the wholesome, if cruel, discipline then practised in American ships. 

“ Mr. Thomas,” the captain said, “ call up the mate, bring the watch 
here, and fetch that binnacle light again.” 

The men heard him and were up at once, and so was Mr. Patten, the 
chief mate. After a talk with the latter, the captain addressed the 
horror-stricken men and told them exactly what he and' I had heard 
and seen, at the same time bidding them all come near and by the aid 
of the lamp examine the features of the dead man. 

Such an occurrence as this could not fail to reach the ears of the 
Watch below, who now began to stream on to the poop in a very excited 
State, but at sight of the ghastly blood-stained form most of both watches 
shrunk back in horror. 

And there were some fire-eaters in that crowd, I tell you ; fellows who 
had taken a hand in the California gold rushes of ’49, had bcachcombed 
in the South Seas, and sailed in the “ blood boats ” of the New York 
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sailing packet service; but here, in presence of this awful Thing they 
were as scared as children. 

“ Can any of you recognise the dead man ? ” asked Captain Reed. 

A muttered “ No ” came from the crowd. 

“ Can any of you account for his being here ? ” 

No answer. 

“ Then I ask you, men, what do you think should be done with the 
body f It cannot be left here to create a panic among the passengers 
in the morning.” 

“ Throw it overboard,” exclaimed several voices. 

“ Be it so,” said the captain, “ and that quickly,” as he turned and 
went below to hide his agitation. . 

“ Thomas, I leave the job to you and your watch,” said my colleague, 
a giant from Nantucket, but of finer feelings than most of his kind. 
“ ’Tain’t seven bells yet, and you’re in charge. I’m goin’ below jes’ 
now.” 

Sending away the port watch, I ordered my own to drag the body 
to the lee rail and throw it over. 

Two men laid hold of the legs, and with what seemed a great effort 
pulled the body to the starboard rail. 

“ Must be full of lead,” said one, suppressing an oath. 

“ No more of him for me,” added his companion, wiping his face. 

A deeper fear fell upon us all. 

“ Let me try,” said another, known to be the strongest man in the 
watch, as striding over the body he vainly attempted to raise it. 

,And so, one after the other the men failed in their efforts to lift the 
dead until all had tried save one, a dark-complexioned man named 
Peter Wilson, who was noted as being not only a poor sailor, but was 
disliked by his messmates on account of his silent, gloomy disposition, 
and a way he had of dodging hard work. 

“ Here, Wilson,” said the others, “ you have a go now. If you fail 
we must rig a purchase on the crossjack yard, and that’ll keep us up 
after eight bells.” 

Wilson hung back. 

“ Skulking again ! ” broke from the watch. 

“ With a convulsive effort not meant to be a success, Wilson grasped 
the corpse, and, to the amazement of everybody, lifted it quite easil) 
and laid it on the rail lengthwise. 

“ Over with it; over w'ith the accursed thing ! ” exclaimed the men 
in chorus. 

The poop-rail was only two and a half feet high, and as Wilson stooped 
over it to throw the body over, he seemed to lean too far, and at the 
instant the ship gave a roll to leeward, while the beholders uttered a 
shout of terror as we saw the arms of the corpse swiftly close around 
Wilson’s body, as both the living and the dead plunged together into 
the sea ! 

True to my sailor training, I at once shouted “ Man overboard ! In 

v dding-sails ! All hands on deck ! ” 
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Wages ” of Thomas Flynne, from the ship Golconda, but no money nor 
valuables were visible. 

These matters were replaced, and the whole put away in the lazaret. 

In the morning the passengers heard of the strange proceedings during 
the night, and many were the speculations in that ship as to what the 
whole thing really meant, some believing that the whole affair was an 
hallucination, while others were too frightened to form any opinion, 
only the crew having had ocular demonstration of the weird tragedy. 
Gradually a mysterious gloom settled down upon the ship, and it was 
with feelings of relief that we arrived at Melbourne, where both crew 
and passengers scuttled out of the Rising Sun in record time. 

Wilson’s belongings were not sold by auction to the crew as customary, 
but handed over to the United States Consul. 

At Melbourne, I received a few copies of the Liverpool Mercury, dated 
a little after our leaving that port, and in one of them read (I give Mr. 
Thomas’s quotation as nearly as I can remember it) :— 

The Peter Street Murder. 

“ With reference to this terrible outrage, already reported in our 
columns, it is satisfactory to be able to state that owing to the exertions 
of Detective-Inspector Carlisle, there is every prospect of the perpetrator 
being speedily brought to justice. Satisfactory evidence is now forth¬ 
coming that the man who was seen in company with the victim at the 
‘ Grecian,’ and left him there, met him later on at ‘ The Constellation,’ 
in Whitechapel, near the scene of the murder. They left the latter house 
at closing time, Flynne then being intoxicated, but quite able to walk. 
This man is said to be a deserter from the Royal Navy named Peter 
Terry, late of H.M.S. Crocodile, serving a second term. Terry is de¬ 
scribed as a strongly-built man of twenty-eight, five feet nine in height, 
dark-complexion, brown hair and eyes, a native of Portsmouth, and 
speaking with a strong local accent. A full description of the man has 
been sent broadcast all over the country, and the police are confident 
of his speedy arrest.” 

This left no doubt as to the identity of “ Wilson,” and the fearsome 
judgment which overtook him was in a measure explained, but so deep 
was its impression upon my mind that I did that which I had never 
done before—I deserted, but having no relish for gold-digging came to 
Callao in the Lord Elgin, lying alongside you now. 

Out of many persons to whom I have related this mysterious occur¬ 
rence, the only ones who seemed in any way able to account for it were 
some friends of the Spiritualistic persuasion. As for myself, not being 
of that way of thinking, I am as mystified to-day as when I heard the 
story. 
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His face was white and his knees shook so that he could scarcely 
stand, for now in the dead man the gardener recognised Count Arnold, 
of whom it was said that he was in league with the Devil. 

Only the night before he had heard the stamping and neighing of 
the Count’s terrible black steed, and now—the Count was lying here, 
dead. It was a judgment of God. His gold-edged velvet mantle, 
and the suit of mail shining beneath it, were smirched and stained with 
his life’s blood. 

The aged gardener stood gazing down upon the dead man, and watched 
the cold wind play with his tawny hair and red beard till it seemed 
almost as if the recumbent form moved. 

“ A good deed—a good deed ! God have mercy on his soul! ” the 
old man muttered below his breath — and turned away with a 
shudder. 

Suddenly he heard the distant thud of iron hoofs. A heavy cloud 
passed before the sun, and it grew, strangely dark; but in the great 
darkness he saw a horseman approach mounted upon a coal black steed 
from whose nostrils came smoke that was like fire, and scorched up the 
green sod and darkened the earth. 

The rider’s sable mantle covered him from top to toe, but under his 
black cap his eyes gleamed red like fire. 

Although he was galloping furiously, he drew rein suddenly at sight 
of the dead man, and at the same moment a hundred small objects, 
fearful as demons, sprang up around him. 

Then the gardener heard an unearthly shriek followed by a peal of 
demoniacal laughter—he turned and fled back through the little door. 

When the sun was high in the heavens, and the cold, keen air had 
grown balmy and mild, some of the Sisters, wandering through the gardens, 
came upon the old man lying under the orange trees. 

A few days later rumours from the world outside penetrated the 
peaceful convent, and the nuns heard that a certain wicked nobleman 
had been found murdered in the pine forest beyond their walls, the old 
gardener shook his head sadly and said nothing ; but in their cells"some 
of the Sisters shed guilty tears. 



II. 

WINTER day, bright, clear, and frosty. 

Far below the dreary peaks, in the shelter of the 
woods, two shepherd^ from a neighbouring hamlet 
tended their flocks. 

On the trees and bushes round them crystal icicles 
hung, and the tall, dark, pine trees seemed like 
white-capped sentinels. 

The browsing sheep wandered hither and thither 
in search of food, and in the peaceful quiet of the afternoon the rush 
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of the melted snows in the river far below came up with a sound as 
of many voices. 

Away off on the edge of the blue sky fleecy clouds were gathering. 

On the little open space where they sat the shepherds had lighted a 
fire. They had been talking with bated breath, for in the little hamlet 
whence they came it was said that the wicked Count Arnold was abroad, 
and the night before had set fire to the hermitage on the mountain 
top. Moreover, their poultry had died suddenly, and their sheep had 
wandered from the folds. 

Neither shepherd had spoken for some little time. One was playing 
upon a pipe, and only the thin, reedy notes pierced the silent 
woods. 

At last he stopped playing, and, glancing at his companion, who was 
busily plying the fire with sticks, asked him if he had ever seen-Count 
Arnold’s horse, and whether it really breathed fire as rumour said. 
“ Ay, brother,” the other responded ; “ the black steed carrieth off 
those who have sinned. It flyeth through the dead of night like an 
evil wind, and for food—it devoureth the souls of the damned. ’Tis but 
a phantom steed—a demon-spirit rising out of fathomless abysses, and 
its breath doth scorch and blast whatsoever it toucheth.” 

Long they spoke of the Count’s evil deeds, of his supposed death a 
year ago, and of his reappearance since, bringing death and destruction 
in his wake. 

Deep in their conversation the men heeded not their flocks, which all 
at once were seized with a strange restlessness, till the loud bleating 
of an old ewe made them look up. 

“ Count Arnold hath bewitched even our flocks! ” the younger 
shepherd said, putting his reed-pipe in his belt and pointing to the 
sheep, which now ran hither and thither, bleating as if in terror ; the 
rams leaped high in the air and butted each other violently, then all 
at once took to their heels, followed by the rest of the flocks. 

The great mass of fleecy clouds had become black, and the sun had 
sunk unseen behind them, flushing for a little their snowy peaks. But 
now the pomp of day had departed, and the clouds lost their gorgeous 
tints. The sky grew dark. Even the fire—which a few minutes before 
was bright and cheery, had died down suddenly, and there was a feeling 
of suspense—a mysterious sense of terror in the air. 

In the distance there was a strange noise that might have been 
thunder. 

Black grew the sky ; black were the clouds everywhere. An icy wind 
blew through the barren oaks and the tall dark pines. 

And now through the growing darkness and mingling with the dashing 
waters far below, came the blast of a hunting horn ; long, clear, ringing 
through the woods and echoing up in the dizzy, snow-clad heights 
above. 

The shepherds looked in each other’s faces. “ Count Arnold 
hunts—and wolves are his hounds ! ” they gasped in terror— 
and fled. 
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All' of a sudden there was a vivid flash of lightning, which illuminated 
for a second the dark pine grove and revealed the rent heavens ; then a 
mighty peal of thunder shook the castle to its foundations. 

When the soldiers looked up their blood froze in their veins with 
terror, for before them they beheld Count Arnold, mounted upon his 
jet black steed ! 

* • # * * • 

In one of the great chambers of the castle the Countess sat alone. 

Three brass lamps, hanging from the beamed ceiling, threw large 
circles of light on the stone floor, on which a Persian carpet and several 
bear and chamois skins were strewn about. 

At the top of the hall a log fire burned on the wide stone hearth, and 
in the deep chimney corner the Countess sat at her spinning-wheel. 

The wheel was idle, for the dame was listening to young voices—her 
daughters’ voices—singing in the next room. But now the song was 
ended, and she rose from her high-backed oak chair and stood before 
the fire, already burning low. 

She held out her white hands to the feeble warmth, then pressed them 
together with a suppressed shiver. 

“ Do I grow fanciful, I wonder ? ” she muttered. 

She remained for a while lost in thought, her tall, queenly figure stand¬ 
ing out sharply against the flickering firelight. 

She was dressed in a long trailing gown of a deep purple colour. The 
wide flowing sleeves and the gown were edged with a broad band of 
gold. Her nut-brown hair—already softened with silver threads, fell 
in heavy tresses far below her waist. 

A narrow golden crown circled her white brow, and under it the dark 
grey eyes shone with a latent sadness. 

The Countess glanced at the hour-glass on the stone over-mantel, and 
then walked across to the window which overlooked the moat. On the 
other side she could see faintly the winding road which lost itself in 
the blackness of the forest. It was a moonless night, and the stars were 
hidden, but every now and again a flash of lightning on the horizon 
lighted the scene before her and showed a storm-laden sky. 

Thus she stood for a while, her heart full of memories—full of sadness 
and unrest; then, with a shiver, she turned again to the light of the 
room and the warmth of the fire. 

Through the door on the opposite wall came the sweet girlish voices— 
singing a hymn to the Virgin—the Countess set her wheel spinning. 

The song of the maidens in the next room mingled with the wh-r-r-r 
of the wheel, and, unconsciously, the spinner found herself joining in 
the hymn in a low undertone, a strange peace stealing over her. 

Outside, the lightning became more vivid—more frequent; the 
distant rumble of thunder dr^w nearer—louder. There was a sudden 
forked flash—it came in through the barred window, almost blinding 
the dame, and illuminating the great chamber with its unearthly light. 
The next instant a terrible clap of thunder shook the castle to its founda¬ 
tions and drowned the voices of the maidens. 
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The fire had gone out suddenly, and the lamps burned dimly. 

A strange instinct made the dame turn her head; then she rose 
slowly from her seat, one hand resting on the wheel, and the colour 
slowly ebbing from her face. ... In the arched entrance to the chamber 
stood a man with tawny hair and ruddy beard flowing over his broad 
mailed breast. The black plume on his helmet waved as if fanned by 
an invisible breeze. 

“ All alone dost thy vigil keep, faithful wife ? ” 

The sound of that voice filled the Countess with terror, but the words 
of the hymn reached her from the next room, and she answered steadily : 

“ Not alone do I watch, Count Arnold.” 

“ Whom hast thou for company, my widow ? ” 

“ God and the Virgin Mary—so help me Heaven ! ” As the dame 
uttered these words a violent shudder shook the Knight’s tall frame, 
and after a pause he said : 

“ Well do I know something bars my way, and around me all is calm. 
.' . . Where are our daughters, faithful wife ? ” 

“ In the chamber—embroidering silk and wool.” 

“ Wilt thou let me see them ? ” 

“ Nay,” replied the Countess, steadying her voice by a supreme 
effort. “ Thou wouldst frighten them, Count Arnold ! ”—and under 
her breath added fervently : “ Heaven help me ! ” 

“ Why dost thou not wed our daughters, faithful wife ? ” And, 
scarce knowing what she said, the dame replied : 

“ Because they have no dowry, Count Arnold.” 

“ Under the staircase thou wilt find gold, faithful widow. Where arc 
thy serving maids and thy serving men ? ” 

“ The maids are in the kitchen, and the men asleep in the loft ”; 
and again she prayed under her breath : “ God help me—help me ! ” 

Whenever she looked away from him it seemed to the Countess that 
the eyes that followed her emitted sparks of fire; and—oh ! Heaven ! 
what was it came from his arms, and from beneath his feet ?—and then 
that awful noise beyond the door ? . . . 

“ What is that which comes from thine eyes—thy arms—thy feet ? ” 
she asked, at last. 

“ ’Tis the evil I gave—the evil I took and the evil that sprang to 
life where’er I walked, little widow.” The Knight’s voice was sad. 

“ What is the noise I hear at the door, Count Arnold ? ” 

“ ’Tis my black steed awaiteth me, but may not enter.” 

“ Then take him grain and fodder,” the dame cried quickly. Surely 
now this terrible visitor would go ! 

But the Knight shook his head : 

“ My steed eateth neither grain nor fodder, faithful wife, but de- 
voureth condemned souls.” 

Then, with white, trembling lips, the Countess asked : 

“ Whence hast thou come, Count Arnold—and where liv’st thou ? ” 

“ From Hell have I come, and thither I must return, faithful widow.” 

At these words an agonised cry broke from the dame : 










THE FALCON OF GERONA 

Told by Mrs Kendall Park 

Illustrated by Miss Valentine Lecomte 

Being the third of our series of ancient Catalonian Legends. Like the legend 
of Count Arnold it dates from, the eleventh century , and like most legends 
of that period it deals with tragedy. 




ANY years ago, towards the end of the eleventh century, 
there lived two brothers, twin sons of Berenguer I. 
and Almodis the “ Fair,” the good Sovereign Counts 
of Barcelona. . 

Ramon Berenguer was the elder twin and his 
father’s favourite, for he was fair-skinned and 
handsome, and his beautiful golden locks, which 
fell in thick clusters to his shoulders, had gained 
or him the name of “ Cap de Estopa ” (Oakum Head). 

He was brave and manly, and gifted with all the prowess of the 
knights of those days, while his wonderfully sweet and noble disposition 
made him beloved by all. 

His brother, Berenguer Ramon, was of middle height, dark-skinned, 
dark-natured, stubborn, and irascible. 

During their boyhood, the brothers were inseparable and all in ail 
to each other, though all unknown even to himself, there lurked deep 
in Berenguer’s heart an. unspoken jealousy of his handsome brother. 

At his death, the old Count left his throne and all his vast terri¬ 
tories to his two sons, saying that the twins were one in mind, in heart, 
and in soul, and should therefore reign together in unity. 

For a time all went well, and in the ancient Palacio de los Condes, 
where Romans and Goths, and Moors and Franks had held their brilliant 
Courts, the twins sat side by side and ruled as one man. 

But little by little Berenguer’s dark nature began to assert itself; 
bitter envy and hatred of his brother jarred their hitherto harmonious 
intercourse. He became exacting and suspicious, and frequent quarrels 
and disputes arose between them. On several occasions he obliged 
Ramon to sign treaties whereby he became sole possessor of certain 
lands and castles, and the houses and people connected with them. 

Unfortunately, the more Ramon gave in to him the more exacting 
and greedy his brother became. At last, scarcely three years after the 
old Count’s death, the brothers agreed to separate and proceeded at 
once to divide all the lands, castles, and estates left them by their father. 

They arranged to take it in turn to live in the Palace of Barcelona. 
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Each brother, alternately, was to sit on the Condal throne for six months, 
beginning with the elder twin, who ruled from ten days before Pentecost 
till ten days before Christmas, the other* meanwhiie, occupying the 
Castillo del Puerto—another royal residence in Barcelona—or any other 
of his own castles, as he pleased. 

About this time Ramon married the Princess Mahalta, the beautiful 
daughter of the famous Norman prince and captain, Robert Guiscard. 

Nearly two years later a little son was born to Count Ramon and 
his beautiful wife, and all the country-side rang with joy at the news. 

Only in the Palace of Barcelona Count Berenguer’s heart was filled 
with envy and hatred. 

A little vague Thought which crossed his mind one day startled 
and shocked him so much that for five days he kept aloof from all the 
world, and, feigning illness, shut himself up in his private apartments 
in the Palace. 

But somehow, in the voluntary solitude of those five days, Berenguer 
grew used to the little vague Thought, and it not only ceased to shock 

him, but by degrees grfew into a definite Purpose. 

# # * # * * 

It was late November, the leaves on the trees had fallen and lay 
brown and rustling on the ground. The fair vineyards beyond the city 
walls were brown and red; the olives had fallen from the trees, but 
here and there the golden oranges gleamed amongst the dark foliage of 
the orange groves. The pine-trees swayed in the light breeze, and 
farther off the amphitheatre of mountains which almost surround Barce¬ 
lona looked darkly purple in the clear sky. 

In a small chamber in the Palacio de los Condes, Count Berenguer 
stood at the barred window and looked out onto the fair broad lands 
which lay between him and that wall of mountains. 

It was a room in the north tower and had two windows. The one 
behind him overlooked the low-roofed houses and steep narrow streets 
of the city—whose massive Roman walls girt her like a Titan belt— 
beyond which stretched the blue Mediterranean. 

Above the sea great banks of snowy cloud slowly deepened to 
crimson and purple as they caught the reflection of the golden sunset. 
Here and there the white sail of a boat gleamed in the gorgeous light. 

But the Count’s heart was out of tune with the fair, peaceful world 
spread out before his gloomy eyes. 

In a little less than a month he would have to lay aside the golden 
sceptre and condal crown, and retire from this palace where generations 
of kings of various races had ruled—and allow his brother to sit on 
that throne. 

If he had no brother ? The thought was a familiar one now—and 
he did not shudder at the sequence of thoughts which the first one had 
brought. His brother’s son—bah!—an infant of a few days—more 
frail than a breath of summer wind. 

Long the Count remained standing at the window. And at last, 
when the glory of the sunset had faded and nothing was left but the 
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call of hunting-horns. Sweet and vibrating the notes came nearer and 
nearer. 

There were loud cries : “ Alali! Alali! ” A sudden fierce crushing 
of dry leaves and brambles, and a boar rushed past making for some 
dense bushes ; then, as if startled by some unexpected foe, ran back 
in the opposite direction and disappeared in the depth of the woods. 

The blasts of horns, the cries of huntsmen, and the bark of dogs 
grew more distinct. 

Then the hounds ran across the path closely followed by a gay 
party of huntsmen headed by Count Ramon, whose blue eyes and luxu¬ 
riant yellow hair glowed and shone in the sunlight. 

On his wrist the Count bore his favourite falcon. And the Count 
loved the bird more than any living thing save his wife—for he knew 
not yet of the birth of his son. . . . 

Now the cries of huntsmen and the bark of dogs grew distant, till 
only the faint echo of the horns was wafted back o’er the tree-tops.. . . . 

The sky was clear and blue with not a cloud to be seen. 

An hour had passed since the hunting party had gone by. 

Far away an eagle soaring up to meet the sun lost itself among the 
rocks on the glistening mountain peak. 

There was the gudden crackling of branches and rustling of dried 
leaves, and presently Count Ramon .rode back alone. On the outskirts 
of the wood he had met a messenger bearing the tidings of the birth of 
his son, and now, as he crossed this spot—perhaps the fairest in the 
woods—there was a new light in his face and he stroked the shining 
feathers of the bird on his wrist. 

“ Old friend,” he said, “ we must forsake the chase and hurry home 
for a great joy awaits us there.” 

The falcon cocked its head and looked knowingly at its master, 
whilst he, his reins hanging loosely, rode slowly along the narrow path 
and listened to the murmur of the unseen stream. 

Far away he heard the blast of the huntsmen’s horns. 

. Lost in pleasant thought at the good tidings, he had strayed from 
his companions and now found himself alone with his bird in the depth 
of the wood, and was riding past a thick clump of trees. 

All of a sudden a dark figure sprang from behind it and blocked 
out the light of the sun. 

There was a sharp cry. With a startled scream the falcon flew from 
his master’s hand and wheeled up into the air. 

A low, hideous groan trembled on the woodland stillness—then . 
another, fainter still. 

Would that deadly hand not cease ? Again, again, again the cruel 
blow came down with awful surety—but the lips that a few minutes 
before had parted in smiles were silent now. And the blue sky looked 

serenely down on the hellish deed. 

##*### 

Through the dense copse, Berenguer and his accomplices dragged 
the body of the murdered Count. Step by step over the rough ground. 
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tnrough thickets and bushes and over sharp stones, till at last they 
reached the deep dark pool of backwaters slumbering in the heart of 
the wood. 

There was a splash, and then silence—unearthly—the silence of 
death. 

And presently the murderers crept away—sure that there were 
none to tell the tale. 

But perched in-a tree not far distant from the pond the falcon had 
watched the deed. 

The sun was sinking in the west and the wood was flooded in a 
golden haze when Count Ramon’s companions, weary with searching 
for their master, perceived the bird sitting in a tree. There was a cry 
of joy, for they all felt certain that their Count could not be far distant. 

One of the huntsmen rode up and attempted to capture it by its 
talons, but the falcon wheeled up into the air for a minute and then 
alighted on another tree. 

Again they attempted to capture it, but again the bird eluded their 
grasp and flew before them. So, tree by tree, the faithful falcon 
flew on, pausing each time to watch the approach of the hunts¬ 
men till at last they arrived at the dreary pond o’erhung by bending 
willows. 

The twilight shadows were stealing through the trees, the golden 
glow had faded and only a thin grey mist like a widowed fairy’s veil 
lay on tree and shrub, on rugged earth and still, dark water. 

Now the bird perched on a willow .whose branches swayed low over 
the pond. And there* floating on its cold bosom, with a gasp of horror 

the huntsmen saw the body of their handsome Count. 

# # * * # * 

They bore him to the city of Gerona, and always the falcon flew 
before them till at length the sad procession reached the Cathedral, 
where over the principal door it now perched. 

Anon the clergy came out to receive the corpse; then a strange 
thing happened : Try as he might, the chanter could not intone the 
“ Subvenite sancti Dei,” and instead he chanted, “ Ubi est Abel , jrater 
tuus ? ” 

And as the last words died sadly away amid the surrounding stillness, 
the faithful falcon fell dead in their midst. ... Its heart was 
broken. 

Tradition says that the inhabitants of Gerona were so touched by 
the devotion of the faithful bird that they put up the wooden image of 
a falcon over the principal door of the cathedral. For nearly four cen¬ 
turies it remained there, and only in 1604, when the cathedral was en¬ 
larged and the old fa£ade demolished for the purpose, was the curious 
emblem destroyed. But to this day the memory of the Count’s falcon 
is preserved, for on the cathedral floor, and in a direct line with the old 
portal, is a stone larger than the rest, on which the figure of a falcon 
is carved. 


